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PREFACE. 



be more interesting lo the present generation, tbati thai 
of eomparatiTely recent occurrence, it has acquired by 
neglect much of the freEhness and fascination of novelty. The Ahebtcah Revolution is an 
event calculated to eKercise a great influence on the present and future destinies of other naliona. 

To write an authentic " HisToas or the AmebicaH Revoldtioh," is no iightj irresponsible 
task. Wc ha*B endeavored lo be impartial, andtoliB careM that no iact should be distorted, or 
tPceiTB a false coloring. Where, as is frequently the case, a considerable difference exists be- 
tween various anthoriljes, we have endeavored to eseroise an unbiased jm^menl, and to adopt 
that statement which appeared on the whole, most consisteBt with Tedtb. The great principles 
of civil and religious freedom, (he contest for which, in America, aroosed the slumbering nations 
of Europe, can not fail eng^ng our ardent admiration ; andeveryFriendof Human Righla, at the 
present day, can have no heBitatSim in adapLins the words of the immorlal Csathau, " Irejoke 
Hint they have resisted," At this moment, the whole English nation, which then, with a few hon- 
oraMe exceptions, was wiliii^ lo aid faer rulers in trampling on the necks of her iransallantio sons, 
is now sealing her approval of the principles which acttmted American Patriols, by her own efforts 
1» establish the truth, (hat " Taxation, wiihout bepbksehtation, is ttrahhy." 

In the prpparation of a volume like the present, however, ft is impossible to give universal satis- 
fhction. Is it not enough ihat oot fathers suffered, without the strife being bequeathed, as aa 
heirloom, lo their children? Wisdom suffers antipathies to die with the generation which has fos- 
tered them ; and we believe that, were it not for the noxious influence of a portion of Iha periodi- 
cal press, both in America and EuEland, the only rivalry between the two greatest countries on 
the face of the globe would be, in the knowledge and practice of those principles of moral and 
political sdenca, which are adapted ID promote Iha happiness and welfare of mankind at large. 
Hjbtoet requires a distant eminence, from which to take an imparliak view of the character and 
transactions of the recording pen : but little more than half a century has now elapsed dnce the 
Colonists first asserted iheh' independence ; and the generation, whose arduons straggles achieved 
so hnporlant a result, has passed away to the silent tomb. To pve a just and impartial view of 
therise,progress, and establishment of the American Repnblic, has been the design of the work 
The aditor has aimed to do justice without asperity ; to applaud patriotism, but not to jusdiy its 
escesses ; lo condemn tyranny, but not to overlook the vhlues of many of its instrunienis ; and 
10 exhibit the kindly prospect of the futube, more strongly than the irritating aspect of the past. 

The study of Hisronv can not be appreciated too highly ; it lells to the youth of our country 
a slOTf full of wisdom, and replete wilh many a moral — it shows the influence and success of 
honor and virtue— that vice and dishonor go hand in hand together ; and it excites them lo noble 
deeds of patriotism, and calls npon them to do all, and suffer all, for their country. 

To the Tooth or America, especially, the present Narrative is invaluable. It tells the price 
at which all their present rights were purchased — it teaches them their incomparable value ; and 
thus renders those hi whose liands (he destinies of America are hereafter to be hilmsled, alive to 
every encroachment upon them. It relates to a country of greater extent, resources, and beamy, 
ihan is possessed by any other sii^le nation trader heaven ; and lo a people, of recent origin in- 
deed, but developii^ immense powers, and making gigantic progress ; to a people above all others 
interesting to the nations of Europe— presenlhig a refuge for their distressed children— exhibiting 
a noble example for their imitation ; and as exercising no feeble influence on their destiny. 

It is not, however, for Youth, alone, that this volume has been prepared. Il has been written 
for ALL — for every age. To mankind at lai^e the subject can not fall to be interesting ; and if 
the preparation of these pages has been execnted wilh a competent mensuro of industry, candor, 
and carefulness, they can scarcely fail of beii^ valuable. These the editor has endeavored to es- 
ercise, and he hopes not allogelher without success. E. S 
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THE 

PICTORIAL HISTOEY 

AMERICAI EETOLUTION. 



INTRODUCTION. 



We propose to give a brief history of the war of the American Uovolution, a 
contest waged by the American colonies, tlien in tfieir infancy, but relying on 
the justice of their cause, against the fleets and armies of a mighty kingdom, un- 
equalled for its giant strength and resources. Tliat important event has broutjlit 
a powerful nation into active life ; it laid the foundation ot the American repubbc 
the pattern model of a democratic form of government which proves to ever^ 
candid inquirer that man is capable of governing himseil and which shines 
brightiy, as (he beacon-fire of liberty, to the whole world Before proceeding 
directly to the war, it will be useful to glance at the earlier history and discoi 
erers of America. 

I. Eric the Red, with his household, emigrafed irom Iceland lo Greenland 
where they formed a settlement. Among those who accompamed him w h 
Heriulf Bardson, whose son Biame happened at this time to be on a tridmg 
voyage to Norway. Eric established himself at Brattalid in Ericshod, and 
Heriulf Bardson settled at Heriulfsaes. 

When Biame returned to Eyrar in Iceland, and foui d thdt his father had de 
parted, he determined upon spending the following winter with him as he hai 
done the preceding ones, although he and all his people were entirely ignorant 
of the navigation of the Greenland sea. To this determination the original dis 
covery of America appears to be owing. 

They commenced their voyage ; fogs and northeily winds arose and forma \ 
days they were driven they knew not whither. At length they descried a Zand 
witiiout mountains, overgrown with wood, and presenting many gentle elevations ; 
but as it did not correspond with the descriptions which they had received ot 
Greenland, they left it to the larboard, and pursued their course for two days, 
when they came to another land, which was flat and overgrown with wood. They 
again stood out to sea, and, after three days' sailing with a southwest wind, per- 
ceived a third land, which Biarne discovered to be an island ; but as it did not 
present an inviting aspect, being mountainous and covered with glaciers, he did 
not go on shore, but bore away with the same wind, and, after four days' sailing, 
arrived at Heriulfsnes in Greenland. This was in the summer of 986. 

About eight years after this Biame went on a visit to Eric, Earl of Norway, 
and related to him his voyage, with an account of the strange lands he had dis- 
covered. Biarne's description of the coasts was very accurate, but he was much 
blamed for not having made himself better acquainted with the country. 

In Greenland his voyage had excited much interest, ind, on his return, a voy- 
age of discovery \i 
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Among ihose whose curiosily had been excited by the discovery of the un 
known lands, was Leif, one of„ tlie sons of Eric the Red. This enterprising 
navigator purchased Biarne's ship, and, having manned it with a crew of thirty- 
five men, set sail in quest of strange lands, in the year 1000. The first land 
they made was that which Biame had seen last. Here they went on shore ; 
not a blade of grass was to be seen, but everywhere mountains of ice, and be- 
tween these and the shore one barren plain of slate (hella). This country not 
appearing to possess any good qualities, they called it Helluland, and put to sea 
again. This was the land which Biarne had discovered to be an island, and 
was doubtless Newfoundland, which in modern descriptions is said partly to con- 
sist of naked rocky flats where not even a shrub can grow, and therefore called 
Barrens ; thus corresponding to the island of Hellidand first discovered by Biarne. 
The next land they came to, and where they went on shore, was level, covered 
with woods, and characterized by cliffs of white sand and a low coast ; they 
called it Markland (Woodland). This country, southwest of Helluland, and dis- 
tant from it about three days' sail, is Nova Scotia, of which the descriptions 
given by later writers answers completely to that given by the ancient Northmen 
of Markland. Leif left this country, and, after two days' sailing with a northeast 
wind, came to an island eastward of the mainland. They sailed westward, and 
went on shore at a place where a river issued from a lake and flowed into the 
sea. Here they first raised some log-huts, hut when they had determined upon 
passing the winter there, they buUt commodious houses, which were afterward 
called Leifsbudir {Leifs booths). Leif then divided his people into two com- 
panies, which were alternately to be employed in guarding the houses and in ma- 
king short excursions. He gave them special instructions not to go farther than 
would admit of their return on the same evening. It happened one day that one 
of his followers, a German named Tyiker, was missing. Leif, with a small 
party, went out to seek Mm, but they soon met him returning. He informed 
them that he had not been far, but had discovered vines and grapes, with which 
he was well acquainted, having been bom in a country where vines grew. They 
had now two employments — hewing of timber for loading the ship, and collecting 
grapes, with which they filled the long boat. Leif named the counliy Vinland 
(Vineland), and in the spring departed thence for Greenland. 

The country thus named Vineland, and which is proved to be identical with 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, naturally became the theme of mnch conver- 
sation in Greenland ; and Leif 's brother, Thorwald, thinking it had not been 
sufiiciently explored, was desirous of making a voyage thither, with a view to 
more extensive researches. In pursuance of this object he borrowed Leifs ship, 
and having received his instructions and advice, set sail in the year 1003. They 
reached Vineland at Leifsbooths, and spent the winter there. In the spring of 
1003 Thorwald equipped the ship's long-boat with a party of his followers for 
the purpose of making a voyage of discovery southward. They found the coun- 
try extremely beautiful, but without any appearance of men having been there 
before them, except on an island to the westward, where they discovered a 
wooden shed. They did not return to their companions at Leifsbooths until 
autumn. 

In the summer of 1004 Thorwald left a party at Leifsbooths, and steering his 
coursefirst eastward and then northward, passed a remarkable headland enclosing 
a bay. They called it Kialames (Keelcape), from its resemblance to the keel 
of their ship. This promontory, which modem geographers have sometimes 
likened to a horn and sometimes to a sickle, is Cape Cod. They sailed along 
the eastern coast into one of the nearest firths, until they arrived at a promontory 
entirely overgrown with wood, where they all landed. Thorwald was so much 
pleased with this spot, that he exclaimed to his companions, " Here it is beau 
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Eiful, and here I should like well to tix my dwelling." He little thought that, 
instead of being his dwelling, it was so soon to be his burial-place. As they 
were preparing to go on board, they descried on the sandy beach three hiCocks, 
which, on a near approach, were found to be three canoes, and under each tliree 
Skrellings (Esquimaux). A fight ensued : eight of the Skrellings were killed ; 
the ninth escaped with his canoe. Afterward a numerous party rushed upon 
them from the interior of the bay, and discharged arrows at them. Thorwald 
and his party endeavored to shield themselves by raising little screens on the 
ship's side, and the Skrellings at length retired, but not tUl Thorwald had re 
ceived a wound under the arm from an arrow. Finding the wound to be mortal, 
he said to his followers, " I now advise you to prepare for your departure as soon 
as possible, but me ye shall bring to the promontory where I thought it good to 
dwell ; it may be that it was a prophetic word which fell from my mouth about 
my abiding there for a season ; there shall ye bury mo, and plant a cross at my 
head and also at my feet, and call the place Krossanes (Crossness) in all time 
coming." He died, and they buried him as he had directed. (Krossanes is, in 
all probability, Gimiet Point.) After this they rejoined their companions at 
Leifsbooths, where they spent the winter ; but in the spring of 1005 set sail for 
Greenland to communicate to Leif the fate of his brother. 

When the circumstance of the death and burial of Thorwald was made known 
in Greenland, Thorstein, Eric's third son, determined on mddng a voyage to 
Vineland to fetch his brother's body. He equipped the same ship, and was ac- 
companied by his wife Gudrida : but his design was frustrated ; for, after having 
been tossed about and driven they knew not whither during the whole summer, 
they landed in the western settlements of -Greenland, where Thorstein shortly 
after died. In the spring Gudrida returned to Ericsford. 

This unsuccessful expedition w^ soon after followed by another, on a larger 
scale than any of the preceding ones ; for it happened that, in the summer of 
1006, two ships arrived from Iceland, the one commanded by Thorfinn Karlsefne, 
a wealthy andpowerful man, of illustrious birth ; the other by Biarne Grimolfsoii. 
Thorfinn was accompanied by Snorre Thorbradson, and Biarne by Thorhall 
Gamlason. At this time a festival was held at Brattalid, on which occasion the 
Vineland voyage was the leading topic of conversation, and Thorfinn, being cap- 
tivated by Gudrida, asked and obtained the consent of her brother-in-law, Leif, 
to their union, which took place in the course of the winter. On the celebration 
of these nuptials the Vineland voyage was again the subject of discussion, and 
Karlsefne was prevailed oa, byhb wife Gudrida and others, to prosecute a voy- 
age thither and plant a colony. Accordingly three ships were fitted out, and all 
kinds of live stock taken on board. The first ship was commanded by Thorfinn 
Karlsefne and Snorre Thorbradson, the second by Biarne Griraolfson and Thor- 
hall Gamlason, and the third by Thorward, who had married Freydisa; the nat- 
ural daughter of Eric the Red. Theymustered one hundred and sixty men, and, 
being furnished with what was necessary for the occasion, departed in the 
spring of 1007, After touching at Helluland and Markland, they came to Kial- 
arnes (the Nauset of the Indians), where the trackless deserts, long beaches, 
and sands, so much excited their wonder, that they called them Furdustrandir 
{Wonder strands). They passed these, and came to a Srth which ran far into 
the country, and which they called StraumSordr (Stream fixth). On the shore 
of this tirth they landed : the country was beautiful, and they made preparations 
for a winter residence ; but Thorhall wished to go in quest of Vineland in a 
north direction. Karlsefne, however, decided on going to the southwest. Thor- 
hall, therefore, with eight men, quitted them, and was driven by westerly gales 
to the coast of Ireland, where, according to some accounts, they wore taken and 
made slaves. Karlsefne and those that remained with him, in all one hundred 
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and fifty-one men, sailed in a soutlierly direction till they entered a rivet which 
fell into the sea from a lake. They steered into this lake, and called the place 
H6p, which, in Icelandic, signifies a bay, or the land bordering on such a bay 
Here they landed, and found wheat growing wild on the low grounds, and on 
ihe rising lands grape-vines. To tliis place Mount Hope's bay corresponds ; 
and it was at this Hop that Leifsbooths were situated. Above this, and most 
probably on the beautifufly-eituated elevation afterward called by the Indiai\a 
Mont Hanp, Karlsefne and his companions erected their dwellings and passed 
the winter. They had no snow, and the cattle fed in the open fields. One 
morning, in the beginning of 1008, they perceived a number of canoes coming 
from the southwest past tlie cape. Karlsefne exhibited friendly signals by hold- 
ing up a white shield, and the natives, a sallow-colored and ill-looking race, 
drew nigh, and commenced bartering furs and squirrel-skias for pieces of red 
cloth, and afterward for milk-soup. 

While this traffic was proceeding, a bull, which Thorfinn had brought with 
him, came out of the wood and bellowed loudly. This terrified the Skrellinga ; 
they rushed to their canoes, and rowed away. About this, time Gudrida gave 
birtli lo a son, who received the name of Siiorre. At the commencement of the 
following winter the Sltrelimgs appeared again in much greater numbers, and 
menaced hostility by loud yellings. They advanced — a battle took place ; the 
Sltreliings had war-slings, and a galling discharge of missiles fell upon the land ; 
one, enormously large, fell with a crash that filled the Northmen with dismay, 
and they fled into the woods. Freydisa, the wife of Thorward, a bold and art- 
ful woman, upon perceiving the retreat of her countrymen, called to them, and 
reproached them with their cowardice, saying, if she had a weapon she would 
defend herself better than any of them. She followed them into the wood, 
where she saw the dead body of Snorre Thorbradson ; a flat stone was sticking 
in his head, and his drawn sword was iying by his side. This she seized, and 
by her frantic gestures so terrified the Skrellings, that they in turn fled to their 
canoes and rowed away. Thorfinn and Ins people now rallied ; they came up 
to her and praised her courage ; but they became convinced that they could not 
continue in the country without being in constant alarm from the powerful hos- 
tility of the natives, and therefore determined upon returning to their owa coun- 
try. They freighted their ships, sailed eastward, and came to Straumfiord, where 
they passed the third winter ; Karlaefne's son Snorre being then three years old. 
At Markland they met with five Sltreliings, two of which (boys) thi caught 
and carried away with them. These children, after they had been taught the 
Norse !ang g f n d h h t the Skrellings wore ruled by chieftains 
(kings), th h w h m the country, but that the people dwelled 

in holes ad s K I I f er having gone in quest of Thorhall, pursued 
hisvoyag G 1 d d m d at Ericsfiord in 1011. 

The ne 1 k n at the instigation of Freydisa, who prevailed 

on two br h d f a hip from Iceland, to make a voyage to Vine- 

land, and h ri lly 1 h n all the profits. To this the brothers, Helge 
and Finnbog d d m al agreement was entered into that each 

party sho Id h h ty h bl bodied men on board their ship ; but Freydisa 
concealed h dd 1 wh m she took with her. They reached Leifs- 

booths in 1012, where they remamed during the winter. But the deceitful con- 
duct of Freydisa caused an estrangement between the parties, and she at length 
succeeded, by subtlety and artifice, in persuading her husband to eflect the mur- 
der of the two brothers and their followers. After this atrocious act they return- 
ed to Greenland in the spring of 1013. 

At this time Thorfinn Karlsefne was waiting for a fair wind to sail for Nor- 
way. His ship was laden with a more valuable cargo than was ever befor« 
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Ksown to leave Greenland. When the wind was favorable, he sailed to Nor- 
way, and sold his goods. The next year he proceeded to Iceland, and in t!ie 
year following, 1015, purchased the Glaumboe estate, where he resided during 
the remainder of his life, Snorre, his American-born son, also dwelled and 
ended his days there. 

Among the numerous and illustrious descendants of Karlsefne was the learned 
bishop Thorlak Runoifson, born ia 1085, of Snorre's daughter Halfrida, who was 
probably the original compiler of the account of the foregoing voyages. After 
these, many voyages were undertaken, and the last piece of information preserved 
in the ancient MSS. relates to a voyage, in the year 1347, from Greenland to 
Markland, undertaken for the purpose of bringing home timber and other sup- 
plies. On her voyage homeward the ship was driven out of her course, and 
arrived, with loss of anchors, at Slraumiiord, in the west of Iceland. From the 
accounts of this voyage, written by a contemporary nine years after the event, 
it appears that the intercourse between Greenland and America Proper had 
been maintained io so late a date as 1347 ; for it is expressly stated that the 
ship went to Marldand, which must have been ttiiis mentioned as a country still 
known and visited in those days. 

Thus it appears that, during the tenth and eleventh centuries, the ancient 
Northmen discovered a great extent of the eastera coasts of North America, and 
made frequent visits to Massachusetts and Rhode Island ; and that, during the 
centuries immediately following, the intercourse was never entirely broken oft'. 
As confirmalory of diese statements, Dr. J. V, C. Smilh, of Boston, has writ- 
ten an account of a remarkable rough stone cemetery, discovered about fifty 
years ago in Rainsford island, in the bay of Boston, which contained a skeleton 
and a sword-hilt of iron. Dr. Soiith argues that, as the body could not have 
been that of a native Indian, nor of a settler posterior to the re-discovery, it was 
mostprobably that of oneof the early Scandinavians. Dr. Webb, of Providence, 
has sdso furnished an account of a skeleton found at Fall river Massachusetts, on 
or near which were a bronze breast-plate, bronze tubes belonging to a belt, &c., 
none of which appear to be of Indian or of a comparatively modern European 
manufacture. 




Fio. 3. — Skeleton aod 



A Runic inscription is also still to be seen on Dighion rock, on the east side 

of Taunton river, which is exposed and covered at every ebb and flow of the itde- 

At Newport, Rhode Island there ia a stone tower built of rough pieces of 
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Fio. 5.— Old Stgne 1'o\ 
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greywacke stone, laid in courses strongly cemented by d. mortar of sand and 
gcavel of excellent quality which nearlj equals the btone itself in hardness. It 
appears to have been at some former pfnod cohered with a stucco of siinilar 
:haractei to tbe cement with which the stone is held together. It is nearly 
twenty-five foet in height its diameter outside is twentj three feet, and inside 
eighteen feet nine inches It is circular and is supported upon eight arches 
resting on thick columns about ten teet high the height of the centres of the 
arches from the ground ia twelve feet six inches The fuundation esteniib to 
the depth of four or five feet 

The colmnna are peculiar having only half capitals which seem to have been 
simply rounded slabs of stone of which the part projecting on the ms de had 
been cut awj^y. According to Professor R&fn the architecture of th s b Idmg 
ia in the ante-Gothic atyle which was common m the north and west ot E rope 
from the eighth to the twelfih centuries The circular form, the low col s 
their thickness in proportion to their distance from each other, and the e t re 
want of ornament, all point out this epoch He imagines it was used for a bap 
tjstery, and accounts for the absence ot buildmgo of a similar character hj the 
abundance of wood in America 

II. FnoM the time of the Northmen nothing seems to have been known of the 
western continent till the birth of Christopher Colnmbub 




Fio. e.-~Chrislopher ColumlHis. 
The territory of Genoa had the honor of giving hirth to him, and the travellei 
in Italy is still gratified by beholding at the little village of Cocolelto, tlie humble 
mansion, where, ia a narrow room in the rear, looking out upon the deep blue 
Mediterranean, and over which the troubled sea often throws its spray, Christo- 
pher Columbus, called by the Spaniards Colon, first saw the light. He appears 
to have had an early attachment to sea affairs; he studied navigation wfth-tha^-,!.-. 
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utmost incliiscr;-, and supported liimself by making charts for the sea-service 
He had the universal character of a sober, temperate, and devout man ; he was 
a good mathematician, and had, in other respects, a tolerabie share of learning. 

The fame of the Portuguese in naval affairs having drawn him to IJsbon, he 
there settled, carried on a trade to the coast of Guinea, and at leagCh married a 
wom^ of considerable fortune. 

The reasons which, probably, detennined Columbus to attempt the discovery 
of America, were the following; he had observed, when at the Cape de Verd 
slands, that at a particular season, the wind always blew from the west, which 
he thought was occasioned by a large tract of land lying that way ; and he 
thought that the spherical figure of the earth demanded, that the land on ihe 
one side should be balanced by an equal quantity on the other. 

He flattered himself that by sailing west, he should find a nearer passage to 
the Indies, than that which the Portuguese hoped to discover, by sailing round 
the coast of Africa, of a great pajt of which they had already made themselves 
masters. When he was fully convinced of the possibility of carrying his scheme 
into execution, he proposed it to the state of Genoa as early as the year 1484 ; 
out they having rejected it, he applied in the year 1485 to John the Second 
ting of Portugal, in whose dominions he had now resided some years, and com- 
missioners were appointed to treat with him ; who, having artfully drawn his 
secret from him, advised the lung to fit out a ship to try the practicability of the 
plan, and to rob Columbus of the honor and advantage of it; but the design fail- 
ed ; and when the king would have treated with Columbus a second time, liis 
indignation at the treatment he had received, determined him to apply elsewhere j 
and that very year he sent his brother Bartholomew with proposals lo Henry 
VII., king of England, while ho himself proceeded to Spain, to offer his servi- 
ces to Ferdinand and Isabella. 

Bartholomew had the misfortune to fall into the hands of pirates, who, atrip- 
jnng him of all he had, he arrived in England in a very miserable condition 
where he was taken ill of a fever, and reduced to great distress. On his recov- 
ery, he applied himself with great iiidustry to the making and selling of map» 
andehaals, by which he at length, in the year 1488, pnt himself into a propei 
equipage te appear before the king (Henry VII.), with whom he entered into an 
agreement, in the name and on the behalf of his brollier. 

When Cfeisfopher Columbus anived in Spain, he commimicated his plan to 
Martin Alonzo Pinzon, a celebrated pilot, who saw the force of his arguments, 
and.readily agreed to go with him, if his application at court should be success- 
M; but so mucfe difficulty attended the prosecution of his suit, and he met with 
so many delays and insults, that he was actually on the point of leaving Spain 
for England, to see what success his brother had met with, and in case his ap- 
plications had been equally fruitless, to offer his proposals to the court of France 

At this interval Queen Isabella was prevailed upon lo encourage his plan ; 
and.articlea of agreement were signed at Santa Fe, in the kingdom of Grenada, 
on>lhe seventeenth of April, 1493. 

By (his agreement, Columbus was to be admiral of the seas, and viceroy of 
all the countries he should discover : he was to have a tenth part of the profits 
redounding to their majesties from his labors ; and an eighth of what he should 
■bring home in his ships,; himself furnishing one eighth of the expense of the 
equipment. 

.Wh«i this agreement was concluded, he was allowed three vessels ; the 
Galega, which he named the Santa Maria, a carrac, or ship vrith a deck, com- 
manded by himself ; the Pinta, of which Martin Alonzo Pinzon was captain; 
and the Nina, under the command of Vincent Yanez Pinzon, brother to Martin 
Alonzo, who furnished .Imlf of Cx^umbus's share of the expense. These two 
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vessels wexe called caravels, that is, ships without decks ; and the whole fieel, 
wliich carried but one hundred and twenty men, put to sea from Palos. on Fri- 
day the third day of August, 1493. 

On the next morning the rudder of the Pinta brcaldng loose, they made it fast 
in the best manner they were able with cords, till they had an opportunity effec- 
tually to repair it. Several of the seamen began to consider this as an ill omen ; 
but the admiral told them that " no omen could be evil to those whose c 



They arrived at the Canaries on the eleventh of August, where they remained, 
refreshing themselves, tiU the sixth of September ; when they weiglied anchor, 
and proceeded on their voyage, for fear of the Portuguese, who had fitted out 
three caravels to attack them. 

On the seventh they lost sight of land, and with it all their courage, bitterly 
bemoaning their fate, as that of wretches destined to certain destruction. Colum- 
bus comforted these cowards in the best manner he was able ; setting before 
them the certain prospect of wealth and happiness, as the reward of their labors ; 
and that they might not think themselves so far from home, as they really were, 
he resolved, during the whole voyage, to deceive them in the reckoniog ; and 
having this day SMled eighteen leagues, he pretended they had made no more 
than fifteen. 

On the fourteenth of September, they took notice of the variation of the com- 
pass, and the people on board the Nina saw a heron, and some tropic birds, and 
the next day the sea was covered with yellow and green weeds, among whicli 
they saw a live lobster ; and as they advanced they found the sea-water lebo 
salt, from which circumstances they imagined they were near land. 

Alonzo Pinzon, who had been ahead, lay by for the captain on the eighteenth, 
acquainting him that he had seen a large number of birds flying westward, and 
imagined he saw land fifteen leagues to the north ; but Columbus, having no 
doubt but he was mistaken, would not alter his course, though most earnestly 
solicited s? to do by the sailors. 

On the r.ineteenlh, the sight of a great number of sea-gulls, which it was im- 
agined could not fly far, began to give the admiral himself some hopes of seeing 
land speedily ; but on sounding with a line of two hundred fathoms, no bottom 
could be found. They now saw abundance of weeds, and three days afterward 
look a bird like a heron, web-footed, of a dark color, with a white tuft on the 
head ; and in the evening, saw three small singmg-birds, which flew away at 
break of day. 

They now encountered such a quantity of weeds, that they were apprehensive 
the ships would not long be able to make their way. Till this time the wind 
had been always right astern ; but now shifting to the southwest, gave the ad- 
miral an opportimity of exposing the groundless fears of the sailors, who had 
imagined they should never have a fair wind to carry them back ; but notwith- 
standing all he could say to them, they loudly complained of the danger they 
were in of perishing at sea, and a mutiny would, in all probability, have been the 
consequence of their clamors, but for a strong gale, which sprung tip at west- 
northwest, and convinced them that there was no danger of their having no op- 
portunity to return. 

Several flights of small birds, wliich ihey observed coming from the west, and 
a pigeon, which flew over the ship, gave them fresh hopes of making land ; but 
when they found themselves disappointed, their mortification was the greater, 
and their complaints increased. 

They censtired the admiral as a person, who, from an idle ambition of aggran 
Sizing himself, and his own family, had led thom into dangers and difficulties 
in search of a country which nowhere existed ; they said they had given suffit' 
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Fic. 7.— Mutiny on board Ihe Snnla Maria. 

cieiit proofs of tlieir courage, by venturing so far from home, and began to en- 
tertain seriows thoughts of compelling Columbus to return. In a word, so greni 
were their fears, that some of them wero for throwing the admiral overboard, 
and asserting, on their return to Spain, tha-t he fell into the sea, as ho was gazing 
at the stars. 

Columbus was not insensible of the spirit of mutiny, by which they were ac- 
tuated, and exerted himself, partly by representing theit duty to the king, partly 
by threats of punishment ia case of disobedience, and partly by promises of the 
reward of their perseverance ; so that the enterprise received no detriment from 
their ill-grounded fears and apprehensions. 

The men were, however, extremely anxious and disconsolate, till on the 
twenty-Sfth of September, about sunselting, while Columbus was talking to Vin- 
cent Yanez Pinzon, he cried, " Land ! Land! Let me not lose the reward for 
this good news !" and immediately pointed toward the southwest, where there 
was something which looked like an island, at the distance of twenty-five leagues. 

This, which wr^ afterward looked on as a contrivance between Columbus aiid 
Pinzon, so animated the men, that they returned thanks to God with the uiraosi 
fervency, and the admiral, at the earnest entreaty of the crew, steered towaird 
the supposed island most part of the night ; but in tlie morning no island was lo 
bo seen, and the men were as loud in their complaints as ever. 

Columbus continued on his course with the utmost resolution ; and on tSe 
twenty-ninth they saw many flying fishes, some of which fell into the sh)5> 
They also saw a gull, several wagtails, and other birds, and were encompass.^rt 
with so great a quantity of weeds, that the men thought they were near land, 
and in danger of running aground. 
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On the thirtieth they also saw many wagtails, and observ^ed that the weeds 
lay in a line from west-northwest, to east-sou tlieast. 

At break of day, on the first of October, a wagtail came on board the admiral, 
Mid that day the pUot told tlie admiral, that they were five handred and seventy- 
eight leagues west of the island of Ferro ; but by Columbus's account they were 
seven hundred and seven ; but he took no notice of the error, because he would 
not discourage the sailors. 

On the second they killed a tunny fish, and some birds; but seeing no birds 
on the third day, they feared they had missed some islands, and the men begged 
the admiral to steer either to the right or left ; but regardless of their entreaties, 
he resolved to keep right on his course, that the credit of Ms undertaking might 
not suffer by an idle compliance with their demands. 

Hereupon the men began to mutiny, and would probably have taken some des- 
perate measures, had not the flight of upward of forty sparrows, and other birds, 
from the west, again given them hopes that they were near land. Some signs 
of land appeared to the westward on the seventh of October, but the weather be- 
ing hazy, no one would venture to cry land. 

An annnity of ten thousand marvadies, or thirty crowns, for life, had been of- 
fered by their catholic majesties to the person who should first discover land ; 
but if any one cried out land, and it did not prove to be so, he was to be exclu- 
, 'ded from the reward, even though he should afterward discover it. Bnt the 
people of the Nina, which was generally ahead, fired a gun, and hoisted colors, 
coacluding it was certainly land ; but as they sailed farther they were soon un- 
deceived. 

Next day they saw many birds, both large and small, among which were some 
land-fowl, flying from the west to the southwest, and Columbus, thinking ihey 
could not fly far, imitated the Portuguese, who, by following sucli flights of 
birds, had discovered several islands ; he therefore changed his course, and 
stood for the west ; and having already sailed seven hundred and twenty leagues 
to the westward of the Canaries, imagined he should soon find land ; and he had 
often told the sailors to expect it at that distance. 

They saw twelve singing-birds, and many ducks, gulls, andjays, on the eighth 
of October ; and on the eleventli, when all the admiral's skill and address would 
have been insufScient to withstand much longer the mutinous disposition of the 
crew, he was comforted with indubitable proofs of their being near land ; for on 
this day they saw a green rush, and a large rock-fish swim near the admiral's 
ship ; and those on board the Pinta took up a stalF most curiously wrought, and 
saw a cane floating, and a number of weeds fresh torn from the shove. , 

On the evening of this day the admiral represented to his men, how merciful 
God had been to them, in conducting them safe so long a voyage ; and said, that 
since the tokens he now saw were proofs they were hear land 1 e vould ha e 
them watch all night, and they would mostlikaly discover i b eh mo-nng 
and he promised to give a velvet doublet, as an addition to he r majesties re 
ward, to the person who should make the discovery. 

Two hours before midnight, Colnmbus standing on the poop sa v a 1 h on 
shore, and called Guitierres, groom of the privy chamber to 1 e k ng who a so 
saw it. It appeared like a candle, or other light carried in a person s hand f 
one house to another. 

About two o'clock in the morning land was discovered, at the distance of two 
leagues, by Roderic de Trians, on board the Pinta, which was considerably 
ahead ; but the reward was afterward paid to Columbns, by order of flieir catholic 
majesties, for having first discovered the light. 

The ships now lay too, and the people waited with the utmost anxiety for a 
sight of that land of whicli they had been so long in search ; and at the break 
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ol (lay they had the pleasure to behold an island about fifteen leagues in length ; 
of a fiat surface, well coifered with wood and watered, with a large lake in the 
middle of it. It appeared to be fuil of inhabitants, who waited on tke shore, 
astonished at the sight of the ships, which they took for prodigious sea monsters 

The siulors were extremely eager to be on shore ; and as soon as the vessels 
were brought to an anchor, the admiral went on shore, with the royal colors fly- 
ing, as did the caplams, carrying the colors of their enterprise, being a green 
cross with crowns, and the names of their catholic majesties. 

They were no sooner on shore, than they fell on their knees, and kissing the 
gronnd, with tears of joy, gave thanks to God for his goodnesg, when the admi- 
ral stood np, and gave the island the name of St. Salvador, which the natives 
called Guanihani ; but it is now known by the name of Cat-island. 

ColnmbuS having taken possession of the island, for the king and queen of 
Spain, the sailors acknowledged his authority, begged pardon for their former 
behavior, and promised the utmost obedience for the future. 

On his return, when near the coast of Portugal, a terrible storm arose, and ho 
found it expedient to anchor off Lisbon, where he was warmly solicited by the 
king of Portugal to re-enter hia service, bat this was declined. Columbus again 
made sail, and in a few days came to anchor in the port of Palos. 

Columbus gave their majesties an account of Ms voyages and discoveries, 
showed the Indians as they appeared in their own country, and exhibited all the 
curiosities he had brought; When he had concluded his account, their majes- 
ties kneJt down, and with tears in their eyes, relumed thanks to God, and im- 
mediately the choristers of the chapel sung Te Deum. 

The articles heretofore concluded with the admiral were only in form of a 
contract ; but as he had performed what he engaged to do, their majesties now 
passed grants, making good what they had before promised him. 

When his majesty rode through Barcelona, he would make the admiral ride 
by his side, an honor, till then, peculiar to the princes of the blood. The im- 
portance of his discoveries induced their majesties to despatch an ambassador 
to Pope Alexander Vi., requesting his authority for an exclusive title to the 
countries which had been, or might be discovered ; this the pope readily com- 
plied with, drawing a line from pole to pole, one hundred leagues westward from 
the Cape de "Verd islands, granting to their majesties all the dominions beyond 
that part of the globe. 

The son of the poor wool-comber of Genoa was laden with every honor that 
power could bestow. His patroness, Isabella, received him with open arms, 
the very courts that had denied him aid now solicited his presence, and at the 
tables of the noblest he became an honored guest. 

Among many others of the grandees of Spain, Pedro Gonzales de Mendoza, 
tlie grand cardinal of Spain, invited Columbus to a banquet. He gave him the 
most honorable place at table, and, notwithstanding etiquette to its fullest extent 
was at that time punctiliously observed, he served him with ceremonies which 
wese observed toward sovereigns. It was at that banquet that the anecdote of 
the egg is said to have occurred, which scene is graphically delineated in our 
eaigraving. A courtier who was present, possessing more impudence than wit, 
and jealous of Columbus because he was a foreigner, and so highly honored by 
!iis master, abruptly asked him whether he thought that in case he had not dis- 
covered the Indies, there were not other men who would have been capable of 
the enterprise t Columbus, looking with proper contempt upon tho fellow, 
deigned no reply, but taking an egg, invited the company to make it stand upon 
one end. All attempted it, but in vain, whereupon he struck it upon the table 
80 as to break ths end, and left it standing upon the broken part,- This, in the 
most simple manner, illustrated the fact, that when he had once ahoivn the way 
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to the new world, it was a very easy thing to follow The rebuke was felt, and 
the courtier held his peace. " This anecdote, ' says Irving, " rests on the au- 
thority of the Italian historian. Benzoni. It has been condemned as trivial, but 
the simplicity of the reproof constituted its '.evenly, and was characteristic of 
ihe practical sagacity of Columbia, The universal populanty of the anecdote ia 
a proof of its merit." 

On the twenty-fifth of September, 1493, Columbus sailed on his second voy- 
age, in which he discovered more of the West India islands 

On the tliirteenth of May, 1498, Columbus commenced his third voyage, from 
the bay of St. Lucas, and after seeing some new islands, on the first of August 
he discovered the continent, but imagining it to be an i->iand, he termed it Isla 
Santa. From this cruise Columbus was brought back in chains to Cadiz in con- 
sequence of false charges made against him by interested individuals ; but he 
was soon restored to the favor of his king and master. 

A new voyage was now projected, wfich was commenced on the fourth of 
May, 1502. In this he was very successful as a discoverer, but on his return 
home his health failed, and he died May 15, 150S. His body was taken to the 
Carthusian convent, and thence to St. Domingo. His bones, however, were 
afterward removed to Cuba, and aje still preserved in tie cathedral at Havana. 

In the cathedral of Seville, fig. 8, there is a flat stone with an inscription, 
which, when translated, states, 

To Castile and Leon 
Columbus gave a now world. 

Such was the end of this great man, to whom the Spaniards are indebted for 
all their American possessions, and who, from the boldness of his uiidertaldngs, 
and the greatness of his achievements, may, in a great degree, be considered aa 
the Father of Navigation. 

Columbus was in stature tall, his face Jong, his aspect majestic, his nose aqui- 
line, his eyes gray, his complexion ruddy and clear; his beard and hair were 
fair m. his youth, but the many hardships he suffered soon turned them gray. 
He was a man of wit and pleasantry, yet modestly grave, and eloquent in dis- 
course. He was affable to strangers, and kind to his own family. He had an 
air of authority and grandeur that commanded respect ; he was temperate in 
eating and drinking, and modest in his dress. He was strict in religion, accord- 
ing to the mode of his country, and obliged those under him to pay, at least, a 
decent regard to it. He much desired the conversion of the Indians, and did 
what he could to allure them, by obliging the Spaniards to lead a life, in some 
measure agreeable to the faith they professed. He was a man of undaunted 
courage, and fond of great enterprises ; he remained unmoved amidst the many 
troubles and adversities that attended him, ever relying on the Divine Providence. 

This is the account given of the famous Columbus, by a Spanish writer of 
knowledge and fidelity, who adds, that 

" His name will be renowned as long as the world endures." 

HL Sebastian Cabot, who claims with Columbus to have been the first dis- 
coverer of the continent of America, was the son of John Cabot, a Venetian. 
He was born at Bristol in 1477 ; and was taught by his father arithmetic, ge- 
ometry, and cosmography. Before he was twenty years of age he made several 
voyages. The first of any consequence seems to have been made with his 
fallier, who had a commission from Henry VII. for the-discovery of anorthwesi 
passage to India. They sailed in the spring of 14D7 ; and proceeding to the 
northwest, they discovered land, which for that reason they called Priraaviata, 
ot Newfoundland. Another smaller island they called St. John, from its being 
liscovered on the feast of St. John Baptist ; after which, they sailed along the 
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Fio, 11.— Pmlr^t of Sebastian Cabot, 
coast of America as far as Cape Florida, and then returned to England with a 
good cargo, and three Indiana aboard. Stowe and Speed ascribe ihese discov- 
eries wholly to Sebastian, without mentioning his father. It is probable that 
Sebastian, after his father's death, made several voyages to these parts, as a map 
of his discoveries, drawn by himself, was hung up in the priry garden at White- 
hall. However, history gives but little account of his life for near twenty years, 
when he went to Spain, where he was made pilot-major, and intrusted with re- 
viewing all projects for discoveries, which were then very numerous. His great 
capacity and approved integrity induced many eminent merchants to treat with 
him about a voyage by the new-found straits of Magellan to the Moluccas. He 
tJierefore sailed in 1635, first to the Canaries, then to the Cape Verd islands, 
thence to St. Augustine and the island of Patos ; when some of his people be- 
ginning to be mutinous, and refusing to pass through the straits, he laid aside the 
design of sailing to the Moluccas, left some -of the principal mutineers upon a 
desert island, and, sailing up the rivers of Plate and Paraguay, discovered and 
built forts in a large tract of fine country, that produced gold, silver, and other 
rich commodities. He thence despatched messenger to Spain for a supply of 
provisions, ammunition, goods for trade, and a recruit of men ; but hia request 
not being readily complied with, after staying five years in America, he returned 
home, where he met with a cold reception, the merchants being displeased at 
his not having pursued his voyage to the Moluccas, while his treatment of the 
mutuieers had given umbrage at court. Hence he returned to England ; and 
being introduced to the Duke of Somerset, then lord protector, a new office was 
erected for him ; he was made governor of the mystery and company of the 
merchant adventurers for the discovery of regions, dominions, islands, and places 
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unknown ; a pension waa granted him, by letters patent, of ^^166 13s, id. pel 
anniim ; and he was consulted in all affairs relative to trade. In 1533, by his 
interest, the court iitted out some ships for lh.e discovery of the northern parts 
of the world. This produced the first voyage the En^ish made to Russia, and 
the beginning of ihaX commerce which has ever since been carried on between 
the two nations. The Russia company was now founded by a charter granied 
by Philip and Mary ; and of this company Sebastian was appointed governor 
foi life. He is said to be the lirst who look notice of the variation of tho neodle, 
and who published i map of the world The exact tune of his death is not 
known, but he hied to be above seventy yeais of age 




Fid, 12.— Poctrall of Americus Vespac 



IV. Although America waa discovered by the Northmen, Columbus, aiid tne 
Cabois, yet it was reserved for Amerigo Vespucci to give a name to the soil ; 
that name America, which is already synonymous with liberty and independence 
throughout the whole world j where tlie genius of freedom finds her dearest 
lace of abiding while living, and which, if she be ever conijuered by the strong 
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arm of imperial tyranny and royal despotism, will, be for her a magnificent sep 

Americas Vespucius, or more properly Amerigo Vespucci, a Florentine gen- 
deman, was born March 9, 1451, of an ancient family. His father, who was an 
Italian merchant, brought him up in this business, and hia profession led Mm to ■ 
visit Spain and other countries. Being eminently skilled in all the sciences 
subservient to navigation, and possessing an enterprising spirit, he became de- 
sirous of seeing the new world, which Columbus had discovered in 1493, He 
accordingly entered as a merchant on board the small fleet of four ships, equip- 
ped by the merchants of Seville, and setoutunderthe command of Ojeda. The 
enterprise was sanctioned by a royal license. 

He sailed May 30, 1499, under the command of Ojeda, and proceeded to the 
Antilles islands, and thence to the coast of Guiana and Venezuela, and returned 
to Cadiz in Norember, 1500. After his return, Emanuel, king of Portugal, who 
was jealous of the success and glory of Spain, invited bim to his kingdom, and 
gave him the command of three ships to make a third voyage of discovery. He 
Bailed from Lisbon, May 10, 150i, and ran down the coasts of Africa as far as 
Sierra Leone and the coast of Angola, and then passed over to Brazil in. South 
America, and continued his discoveries to the south as far as Patagonia. He 
then returned to Sierra Leoae and the coast of Guinea, and entered again the 
port of L^bon, September 7, 1503. 

King Emanuel, highly gratified by his success, equipped for him six ships, 
with which he sailed on his fourth and last voyage, May 10, 1503. It was his 
object to distover a western passage to the Molucca islands. He passed the 
coasts of Africa, and entered the bay of All Saints Jo Brazil. Having provision 
for only twenty months, and being detained on the coast of Brazil by bad weather 
and contrary winds five months, he formed the resolution of returning to Portugal, 
where he arrived June 14, 1504. As he carried home with him considerable 
quantities of the Brazil wood, and other articles of vslue, he was received with 
joy. It was soon after this period, that he wrote an account of his four voyages. 
The work was dedicated to Rene II., duke of Lorraine, who took the title of 
the king of Sicily, and who died December 10, 1508. It was probably pub- 
lished about the year 1507, for in that year ho went from Lisbon to Seville, and 
King Ferdinand appoinied him to draw sea-charts with the title of c|iief pilot. 
He died at the island of Terceirain 1514, aged about sixty-three years, or agree- 
ably to another account, at Seville, in 1513, having published the first book and 
chart describing the new world. 

V. The Mississippi, that broad and majestic river, as it rushes onward with 
resistless current to the sea, contaiiw within its deep bosom the abode of no more 
daring or gallant spirit than that which animated the proud Hernando de Soto. 

He was born at Barcarota in 1501 ; h^ family was respectable but poor and 
Re Soto was obliged to depend upon his bravery lor his subsistence With this 
view he accompanied Davila to America and distinguished him->elf t,o much 
that he had command given him of a troop of horse with which he followed 
Pizarro (fig. 13) to 'Peru, and in that severe little which took place between 
Pizarro and Almagro, {fig. 14), he displayed groat prowess and distingtii 
himself for his valor and prudence. 

On his return to Spain, he appeared at the court of the emperor Charles '\ in 
magnificent style, and was attended by a ki ot of biave cavaliers many ol whom 
had been with him in Peru ; he was in the prime of mai hood about thirty aix 
years old, commanding in figure, and of a dark amnated aid expressni. coun 
tenanco. With such advantages of person and reputation 1 e soon succeeded in 
gaining the affections and handof a lady of distingiished rank and merit Isabella 
de Bobadilla, which marriage strengthened hia influence at court About thia 
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time tne fate of Pampliilo de Narvaez and hi'. loUowers whn hil gone on an 
expedition to Florida, reached Spain. The imagination of De Soto became ex- 
cited by the narrative of this expedition ; his ambition was roused by the desire 
of rivalling the fame of Cortez and Pizairo, and his reputation, wealth, past ser- 
vices, and marriage connexions, all gave him the means of attaining his wishes. 
He therefore asked permission of the emperor to undertalce the conquest of 
Florida at his own expense and risk. His prayer was granted ; numerous 
privileges were conferred upon him, and lie was created captain-general for lite, 
of Florida as well as of Cuba ; the control of the latter island being important 
to him in fitting out his armament for the conquest of Florida. The news of 
this expedition was soon promulgated throughout Spain, and in a little more than 
a year from the time that this enterprise was first proclaimed, nine hundred and 
fifty Spaniards of all degrees had assembled in the port of San Lucar de Barrame- 
da, to embark in the expedition. Never had a more gallant and briUiant body of 
men oflered themselves for conquest in the new world. All were young and 
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vigorous, and fitted for the toils, hardships, and dangers, of so adventurous an 
undertaking. De Solo was magnificent in his ofl"era of pecuniary assistance, to 
aid the cavaliers in fitting themselves out according to their rank and station. 
Many were compelled, through necessity, to accept of these offers ; others, who 
had means, generously declined them, deeming it more proper that they shoidd 
assist than accept aid from him. Many came splendidly equipped with rich 
armor, costly dresses, and a train of domestics. Indeed, some young men of 
quality had spent a great part of their property in this manner. This brilliant 
armament embarked at San Lucar de Barrameda, on the sixlii of April, 1538, in 
seven large and three small vessels. The governor, his wife, together with all 
his family and retinue, embarked in the largest vessel, called the San Christoval, 
of eight hundred tons burden. They quitted the Spanish shore in company with 
a fleet of twenty-six sail bound to Mexico, amid the braying of trumpets and the 
thunder of artillery. The armament of De Soto was so bountifully supplied with 
naval stores, that each man was allowed double rations. This led to useless 
waste, but the governor was of a munificent apiritj and so elated at .finding in 
his train such noble and gallant spirits, that he thought he could not do enough 
lo honor and gratify them. 

The armament arrived at Cuba about the last of May. Here the fleet remained 
foralongperiod; during which De Soto despatched a vessel to St. Augustine to so 
Icct a safe harbor. This havingbeenaccomplished,hesailedfrom Havana on the 
twelfth of May, 1539, and on the twenty-fifth of the same month arrived at Es- 
piiitu Santo, and took ibrmalposseasionof the country in the name of Charles V 
The troops disembarked, and not a single Indian was to be seen ; the soldier^ 
remained all night on shore in careless security, when in the morning they were 
suddenly attacked by a large body of Indians ; several of the Spaniards were 
wounded by arrows, but reinforcements arriving from the ships, the savages 
were repulsed and the army took up their residence in the deserted village, the 
houses of which were large, built of wood, and thatched with palm-leaves 
Leaving a garrison in this village of Herrihigua, De Soto proceeded for several 
leagues into the interior, although constantly harassed by the Indians. 

The fertile province in which the anny was now encamped lay twenty leagues 
to the north of that governed by Urribarracaxi, and was governed by a cacique 
named Acuera, who, on the approach of the Spaniards, had fled with his people 
lo the woods. Hernando de Soto sent Indian interpreters to this chief, repre 
aenting the power of the Spaniards to do injury in war, and confer benefits in 
peace ; declaring his disposition to befriend the natives ; his only object being, 
by amicable means to bring the people of this great country into obedience to 
his sovereign, the powerful emperor andking of Castile. He invited the cacique, 
therefore, to a friendly interview, in order to arrange a peaceful intercourse. 
The cacique returned a haughty reply ; " Others of your accursed race," said 
he, " have, in years past, disturbed our peaceful shores. They have taught me 
what you are. What is your employment ? To wander about like vagabonds 
from land to land ; to rob the poor ; to betray the confiding ; to murder the do- 
fenceless in cold blood. No ! with such a people I want neither peace nor 
friendship. War — never-ending, exterminating war— -is all I ask. You boast 
yourselves to be valiant — and so you may be ; but my faithful warriors are not 
less brave ; and of this you shall one day have proof, for I have sworn to main- 
tain an unsparing conflict while one white man remains in my borders ; not 
openly in the battle-field, though even thus we fear not to meet you, but by 
stratagem, ambush, and midnight surprisai." In reply to the demand that h& 
should yield obedience to the emperor, the chief replied ; " I am king in my 
own land, and will never become the vassal of a mortal like myself. Vile and 
pusillanimous is he who submits to the yoke of another when lie may be free !' 
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As for me and my people, we prefer death to the losa of liberty, and the subju- 
gation of our country !" The governor, filled with admiration at the spirit of this 
savage chieftain, was more pressing than ever to gain his friendship ; but to dl 
his overtures the cacique's answer was, that he had already made the only reply 
he had to offer. The army remained in this province twenty days, recruiting 
from ihe fatigues and privations of their past journey. During this time, the 
governor sent persons in every direction to explore the country ; and they re- 
turned with favorable reports. During this time the Indians were not idle. To 
justify the bravadoes of their cacique, they lurked in ambush about the camp, so 
that a Spaniard could not stray a hundred steps from it without being shot and 
instantly beheaded ; if his companions hastened to his rescue, they found noth- 
ing but a headless trunk. The Christians buried the bodies of their unfortu- 
nate comrades wherever they found them ; but the savages invariably returned 
the following night, disinterred them, cut them up, and hanged them upon trees. 
The heads &ey carried as trophies to their cacique, according to his orders. 
Thus fourteen Spaniards perished, and a great number were wounded. In 
these skirmishes the Indians ran comparatively little risk, as the Spanish en- 
campment was skirted by a thicket, whither, ^ler making an assault, the assail- 
ants could easily escape. In this manner the Spaniards saw uflectually verified 
the threats of dieir ferocious foes, who had hung upon their rear during the 
march. " Keep on, robbers and traitors !" they cried, " in Auceraand Apalachee 
we will treat you as you deserve. We will quarter and hang up every captive 
OQ the highest trees along the road." Notwithstanding their great vigilance, 
the Spaniards did not kill more than lifiy Indians, for the latter were extremely 
wary in their ambuscades. 

The foregoing will enable our readers to judge of the difficulties encountered 
by De Soto. He however continued his route through the province of Osachile, 
and the army passed the winter of 1539 in the province of Apalachee. In the 
spring of 1540, De Soto continued his route ; and in the province of Cosachriqui, 
which is thought to be near the aeacoast of Georgia and South Carolina, he ob- 
ained, it is said, fourteen bushels of pearls. Atlength he came to the dominions 
of the cacique Tuscaloosa, which must have comprised a great part of Alabama 
and Mississippi. Here a disastrous battle ensued on the site as it is thought of 
Mobile ; a battle in which forty-two Spaniards were killed, and many thousand 
Indians perished. After this batde the situation of the Spaniards was most de- 
plorable. The army had been much reduced by the march into the interior ; 
most of the soldiers were severely wounded, all were exhausted by fatigoe and 
hunger. The village around them was reduced to ashes, and all the baggage 
with the supplies of food and medicine had been consumed in the house. At 
this time, loo, the spirit and ardor of De Soto were damped by the dissatisfaction 
among his troops : on the sixteenth of November, he therefore broke up his en- 
campment and turned his face to the northward ; after a march of five days he 
entered the province of Chicazo, where he remained through the winter. Early 
in 1541, the army of De Solo was attacked in the encampment, and although the 
Indians were driven off' and defeated, yet it was with the loss of forty Spaniards 
with their horses. Three days after this battie the army moved to a more ad- 
vantageous position, about a league distant, called Chicacilla ; here they spent 
the rest of the winter, in great suffering from the cold, having lost all their cloth- 
ing in the late battle. They now erected a forge, and busied themselves in 
i'ewly tempering their swords, and in making saddles, shields, and lances, to 
replace those which they had lost. On the first of April, the army again moved 
forward till they came in sight of the Mississippi, which they crossed (probably 
at the lowest Chickasaw bluff'), and came to the village called Casquin or Casqui, 
(Kaskaskias), situated in the province of the same name. The same fortune 
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fitiU awaited the Spaniards : the Indians were constantly aClacking them ; and 
although always subdued and cut off in great numbers, yet tieir enmity against 
the conquerors remained firm and implacable. De Soto, however, continued 
his march through the province of Palisema, passed through a village called 
Tanied (Tunicas), and came among the tribe of Tula Indians, and wintered in 
the village of Uttanque. Here their interpreter died, and his death was a severe 
loss to the service, as throughout the expedition he had served as tSe main organ 
of communication between the Spaniards, and the natives. In the Spring of 
1542, the views of De Soto were changed ; his hopes of finding gold regions 
were disappointed; he had lost nearly half his troops by fighting and hardships 
of various kinds ; the greater part of his horses too had perished, and all had 
been without shoes for more than ayearfor the wantof i a H solved 

to return to the Mississippi ; select a suitable village on b ak f rtilied 

post, establish himself there and build two vessels, in wh h n f hi most 
confidential followers might descend the river, carry tidin of h 1 to his 
wife and friends in Cuba, procure reinforcements of men d h gether 

with flocks, herds, seeds, and everytliing else necessary 1 d secure 

the possession of the vast and fertile country he had ove A as the 

spring was eufficienlly advanced, llierefore, De Soto broke up his winter canton- 
ment and set out in the direction of the Mississippi ; after a time he came to the 
village of Guachoya, which contained three hundred houses, and was situated 
about a bowshot from the Mississippi in two contiguous HEa with a small inter- 
vening plain that served as a public square, the whole way fortified with palis- 
sades. The inhabitants had fled across the river in their canoes, but abundance 
of provisions was found in the adjacent country. Here the melancholy which 
had lotig preyed upon the spirits of De Solo, ihe incessant anxiety of mind and 
fatigue of body, added perhaps to the influence of climate, brought on a slow 
fever, which continued until the seventh day, when he felt convinced that hi'> 
last hour was at hand. He now made his wiU, and appointed his successor 
When this was done, the dying chief called to him by two and two, and three 
and three, the most noble of his army, and after tiiem he ordered that the soldiery 
should enter, twenty and twenty, thirty and thirty, and of all of them he took his 
last farewell. He charged them to convert the nitives to the Catholic faith and 
to augment the power of the crown of Spain He thaidied them for their aiie 
tion and fidehty to him, and regretted that he could not show his gratitude I) 
rewards such as they merited He begged forgnene=s of all whom he h^l 
offended, and fioaliy entreated them in the most affectionate manner to he 
peaceful and loving to one another Havin^ confessed his s ns with much h i 
mility, he died like a cathoEc ChriBtian imploring mercy of the most Holy 
Trinity, His body was placed in the trunk of an evergreen oak and sunk 1 1 
the Mississippi. 

VI, Francis I., a powerful monarch ambitious of e^ery km! of glor^ w^s m 
mated also with eager rivalry of Chirles V who denied much lustre hom hi-f 
possessions in the new world. He therefore ardently desired to tollow success- 
fully in the same career ; and with this view he supplied to Giovanni Verazzano, 
a noble Florentine, four vessels destined to America. This chief, after being 
driven back by a storm, was refitted, and engaged in some successful naval op- 
erations on the Spanish coast ; and it was then determined, that in the Dolphin, 
with fifty men, provisioned for eight months, he should prosecute his original 
design of discovery. Aiier a severe tempest, he came, in the middle of March, 
upon a coast which, with great probability, is supposed to be that of North Caro- 
lina ; and having sailed fifty leagues southward in search of a port without suc- 
cess, ho turned again toward the north with the same object. He was onco 
more disappointed as to a harbor ; but seeing a fine populous country, he landed 
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in boats, and lield some friendly intercourse with the natives. He next pro- 
ceeded in an eastern direction along a low coast, where even a boat could not 
touch ; but a saUor swam ashore, and though alarmed by some strange gestures, 
found the natives kind. A change of course to the noriiward marks the round- 
ing of Cape Hatteras ; and a run of fifty leagues brought himto a fertile region, 
covered with rich verdure and luxuriant forests. This was Virginia, near the 
mouth of the Chesapeake, though no mention is made of that great inlet. A sail 
of one hundred leagues in the same direction led to a spacious bay receiving a 
noble river, evidendy the Hudson. They ascended it a short way in boats, and 
were delighted with its banks. The coast then tended eastward j and aitei 
following it fifty leagues, they reached an island of pleasing aspect, which, be- 
ing of a triangular form, and about the size of Rhodes, clearly appears lo be thai 
named Martha's Vineyard. The weather prevented his landing ; and, fifteen 
leagues failher, he found a very convenient port, where he had again much sat- 
isfaction in communicating with the people. Though the latitude of forty-one 
degrees forty minutes be about half a degree too low, it seems impossible not to 
recognise Boston. He then made a course of 150 leagues along a country of 
similar character, but somewhat more elevated, without landing at any point. 
Another stretch of fiity leagues, first wast and then north, brought him to a 
bolder territory (Nov» Scotia), covered with dense forests of fir, pine, and other 
trees of a northern climate. The inhabitants were fiercer, and carried on trade 
only under jealous precautions. In a subsequent run of the same extent, he dis- 
covered thirty small islands, with narrow channels running between them, being, 
such as are known to stud ihe northern coast of that country and the adjacent 
one of Cape Breton. Lastly, by sailing 150 leagues farther, he reached in fii^y 
degrees the land discovered by the Britons (Newfoundland or Labrador). His 
stock of victuals being spent, he here took in water, and returned to France. 

Verazzano, on the eighth of July, 1584, wrote to the king from Dieppe a nar- 
rative of this voyage. Ramusio heard from different quarters that he had sub- 
mitted to that monarch the plan of a colony ; and the general belief is, that he 
was again employed by him, Mr. Biddle, indeed, urges the improbability that, 
amid die disasters caused by the battle of Pavia in February, 1525, Francis 
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coirld engage in any such undertaking. Down, howeyer, to tJiat fatal day, his 
career was triumphant ; and liere was ample time to have authorized another 
expedition, though there is a total absence of any positive notice on the subject 
Ramusio, without mentioning either place or date, states that in hia laat voyage, 
having landed with some companions, he was killed by the savages in presence 
of his crew still on shipboard. In a modern narrative, which, from its full gene- 
alogical details, appears to have been furnished by his relatives, Coronelli, an 
eminent Venetian hydrographer, is quoted, expressing his belief that the catas- 
trophe took place off Cape Breton, in 1535. In the portrait from which our 
sketch is taken, the inscription positively bears " Dead in 1535." It was en- 
graved in 1767 after a picture by Zocchi, in the possession of the family, whose 
opinion is thus decidedly expressed. Yet Titaboschi has drawn attention to a 
letter of Annibal Caro, apparently directed to him when living at Florence in 
1537. There seems a mystery round his fate, which can not be unravelled. 

Claims so extensive and so feebly supported as those of Spain to North 
America, were not likely to temain long undisputed. Other European nations 
were then rapidly advancing in maritime skill and enterprise, among whom for 
some time France took the lead. The defeat and captivity of the king, followed 
by an hiuniliating peace, naturally diverted hia mind from distant enterprises, es- 
pecially such as would have been considered hostile by his rival, Charles. The 
troubles which agitated the country after his death were also unfavorable to such 
undertakings ; nevertheless, the spirit of adventure was cherished among th-^ 
people, especially the Huguenots, an industrious class, who almost alone raised 
her commerce and manufactures to a flourishing condition. Admiral Coligni, 
one of the leaders in that eventful time, formed tho scheme of a transatlantic 
settlement, which might at once extend the resources of his country, and afford 
an asylum to his Protestant brethren. While the civil war was yet only impend- 
ing, he enjoyed intervals of favor at court, which enabled him to obtain permis- 
sion, first to establish one in Brazil ; and when that proved unfortunate, to plant 
anodier in Florida. He fitted out two vessels in 1563, and placed them under 
John Ribault of Dieppe, a seaman of experience. The object was to reach the 
mouth of the river called by Ayllon the Jordan, now Combahee, in South Caro- 
lina ; but, steering in too low a latitude, the discoverers reached the St. John, 
near St. Augustine. On reaching Port Royal, they were so pleased with its noble 
harbor, the magnificent trees, and beautiful shrubs, that they determined to choose 
it for the site of their colony. Having seen a fort erected, and the settlement 
in a promising state, Ribaiilt left twenty-six men, and returned to France for 
reinforcements and supplies. This seems an imprudent step. The establish- 
ment, in its unsettled state, stood in peculiar need Of being well governed ; 
whereas it feU into the hands of Albert, a rash and tyrannical officer, who, find- 
ing it difficult to maintain authority, where all thought themselves nearly equal, 
enforced it in the most violent manner. He addressed them in opprobrious lan- 
guage ; hanged one of them with his own hands, and threatened others with the 
same fate. At length they rose in mutiny, put him to death, and appointed a 
new commander, Nicholas Barre, who restored tranquillity. 

Ribault, meantime, in consequence of the breaking out of the great civil war, 
was unable to make good his expectations and promises. After long waiting 
for him, the colonists were seized with an extreme desire to return to their na- 
tive country ; and, having no. ship, they resolved to build one, and constructed a 
brigantine fit for the passage ; but they laid in a slender stock of provisions, 
which, during the delay of a tedious calm, was entirely consumed. The last 
extremities of famine were suffered ; and one had been actually sacrificed to 
preserve the rest, when an English vessel appeared, and received them on board. 

This project was still cherished by Coligni; and in 1564, he fitted out 
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thiee vessels, abundantly supplied, and gave the command to Een^ Laudonniere 

an able officer who had accompanied Ribault. Taking a circuitous course by 

the Canaries aud the West Indies, he made for Florida, which he chose to term 

New France ; and at Ribault's firat station on the riv 

from the month of its d y) ^ P "7 ' 'i 

of La Carolina was d d p d 

quantities of gold and il p b : 

mountainous country h wh h t: 

thus kindled were qui 11 ry d d d 

agriculture. Alarming yi p f bd ppd yfh 

party, notwithstanding hlgpf 1 Mh 

and had gone out with 1 him 1 h p f dd nly 1 mg I g 

fortune. Seeing noshpp hyfmdh mil 1 1 k 

ing it by piracy. Thyfadh d d dfm him by 

threats of immediate dh m fllwh Ifl 

while, by rifling his s hybdm If p Af 

various fortune, they f 1 P ? 1 ^V ' ^ ^"-^ 

having the governor oiTm bdHp f Ig mhy 

BaUed to the island, a 1 d dly Uwdh dm g hi 

vtfife ; through whom h y d m q f whi h 

an armed force surr ddhp pdllgfh 1 

while the other escaped by cutting her cables. Those on board the latter being 

reduced to extremity from want of food, were obliged to return to the settlement, 

where Laudonmere condemned four of the nnglead(,r8 to be executed. 

That chief meantime continued to make incursions to the interior, and entered 
into \arious trinsactions with the natives in the vim hope of ar ' tig at so o 
region rich m gold and silver Neglecting to establish hems 1 es on he sohd 
basis of agnculture the settlers depenled for iiod on the Ind ans wl o e o vn 
stock wis fccantj They were therefore obliged to undert ke long jou e}s 
without obtaining a full supply, and the natiiea seeing 1 m 1 s s a ened 
raised the price disdainfully telling them to eal theu good f h y d d not 
choose to give them for gram and iish Amid these suiFe ngs and no p ospect 
of realizing their fond dreams of wealth, they were seized as as us al h 
the ardent desire of returning home, and shrunk not from h la] o ous k of 
constructing vessels for tliat purpose. Amid their pa f 1 labo hey vere 
cheered by a visit from Sir John Hawkins, who gave the 1 1 e al supply of 

provisions. They did not, however, intermit their task, and on the twenty-eighth 
of August, 1565, were on the point of sailing, when several ships were descried 
approaching ; which proved to be a new expedition, tmder Ribault, sent to su- 
persede Laudonniere, of whose severity complaints had been made. He brought 
a reinforce meat, with ample supplies, which induced the colonists to remain. 

VII. The name of Sir Walter Raleigh is dear to Americana, for to him is due 
the honor of projecting and of keeping up, by his persevering efforts and expen- 
sive expeditions, the idea of permanent British settlements in America. His 
name is thus associated with the origin of the independent states of North 
America, and must be reverenced by all who, from liberal curiosity or pious af- 
fection, study the early history of their country. 

Walter Raleigh was bom at Hayes, on the coast of Devonshire; when young, 
he was sent to Oriel coUege, Oxford, where he exhibited a restless ambition, 
which prompted him to seek distinction rather in the stirring scenes of the world, 
than the cloistered solitude of a college ; and this natural inclinadon to adven- 
ture was fostered by the study of books relating to the conquests of the Spaniards 
in the new world, a species of reading which was the delight of his early years, 
and undoubtedly gave a color to the whole tenor of his life. 
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Fig. 19.— Portrait of Sir Walter Ralegh. 

His stay at Oxford, therefore, was short ; and in 1559 he seized the opportu 
iiity of the ci-vil wars in France, between the Huguenots and Cadioiics, to visit 
that kingdom and commence hia military education ; but although engaged in 
war, he found leisure to study the histories of the discoveries of Columbus, the 
conquests of Cortes, and the sanguinary triumphs of Pizarro, which hooks were 
his especial favorites. By the study of the Spanish voyages, and his conversa- 
tions with some skilful mariners of that nation, whom he met in Holland and 
Flanders, he had learned that the Spanish ships always went into the gulf of 
Mexico by St. Domingo and Hispaniola, and directed their homeward course by 
the Havana and the gulf of Florida, where they found a continued coast on the 
west side, tending away north, which, however, they soon lost sight of by stand- 
ing to the east, to make the coast of Spain. Upon these grounds, and for reasons 
deduced from analogy and a knowledge of the sphere, he concluded there must 
be a vast extent of land north of the gulf of Florida, of which he resolved to at- 
tempt the discovery. 

Probably, also, during his residence in France ho might have become ac- 
quainted with the particulars of the voyage of Yerazzano, or have seen the 
charts constructed by that navigator, who had explored the same coast nearly as 
far south as the latitude of Virginia. Having fully weighed this project, he laid 
a memoir before the queen and council, who approved of the undertaking ; and 
in the liegiuning of 1584 her majesty granted, by letters patent, all such coun- 
tries as he should discover in property to himself and his heirs, reserving to the 
crown the fifth part of the gold or silver ore which might be found. The patent 
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contained ample authority for tlie defence of the new countries, the transport 
of setders, and the exportation of provisions and commodities, for their use. 

Sir Waller selected for the eommand of his projected voyage two experienced 
officers — Captain Philip Amadas and Arthur Barlow — to whom he gave minute 
written instructions, and who sailed with two ships, well manned and provisioned, 
on the twenty-seventh of April, 1584. On the tenth of May they arrived at tho 
Canaries ; after which, keeping a south westerly coarse, they made the West 
Indies ; and, departing thence on the tenth of July, found themselves in shoal- 
water, discerning their approach to the lands by tiie delicious fragrance with 
which the air was loaded — " as if," to use the words of their letter to Raleigh, 
" wo had been, in the midst of some delicate garden, abounding with all kinds of 
odoriferous flowers." 

Arrived upon the coast, and sailing along upward of one hundred and twenty 
miles, they at length found a haven, and disembarked. Their first step was to 
take possession of the country in the name of the queen ; after which they as- 
cended a neighboring eminence, and discovered to their surprise that they had 
not landed on the continent, but on the island of Okakoke, which they found 
running parallel to nearly the whole coast of North Carolina. The valleyswere 
finely wooded with cedars, around whose trunks wOd vines hungin rich, festoons ; 
and the grape seemed so native to the soil, that the clusters covered the ground, 
and dipped into the sea. For two days no inhabitants were seen ; but on the 
third a canoe with three men approached. One of them was easily prevailed 
on to come aboard, when the present of a shirt and some trinkets gained his 
confidence. On returning to his boat he began to fish, and having loaded it 
heavily, paddled hack to the English, and, dividing his cargo into two parts, in- 
timated that one was for the ship, and the other for the pinnace. 

Next day they received a visit from some canoes, in which were forty or fifty 
men, among whom was Granganimeo, the king's brother. Having first rowed 
within a short distance, they landed on the beach ; and the chief, attended by 
his suite, who were handsome and athletic persons, fearlessly approached op- 
posite the ship. A long mat was spread for him, on which he sat down; and 
four men of his followers, apparently men of rank, squatted themselves on the 
comer. Signs were made for the English to come forward ; and on doing so, 
Granganimeo desired them to sit down beside him, showing every token of joy 
and welcome, first striking his own head and breast, and afterward those of the 
strangers, asif to express that they were ali brethren. Presents were exchanged ; 
and such was the reverence with which these people treated their prince, that 
while he made a long harangue, they remained perfectly still, standing at a dis- 
tance ; even the four chiefs only venturing to communicate their feelings to 
each other in a low whisper. The gifts were received with delight ; bnt on 
some trinkets being offered to the chiefs, Granganimeo quietly rose up, and, 
taking them away, put them into his own basket, intimating by signs that every- 
thing ought to be given to him, these men being no more than his servants — a 
proceeding to which they submitted without a mufmur. A trade was soon 
opened, in which the strangers made good profit, by exchanging beads and other 
tnflea for rich furs and skins. On exhibiting their wares, Granganimeo's eye 
fixed with delight upon a pewter dish, for which he conceived the strongest de- 
sire. It became his at the price of twenty skins; and, having pierced a hole 
in the rim, he hung it round his neck, making signs that it would serve as a 
breastplate to protect him against the arrows of his enemies. 

It was now found that these people were engaged in hostilities with a neigh- 
boring nation, and that the absence of the king was occasioned by severe wounds 
lately received in battle, of which he lay sick at the chief town, six miles off. 
His brother, after a few days, again visited the English, attended by his wife and 
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chilJren, coming aboard and partaldng of a collation, which they seemed to en- 
joy. Their manners were remarkable for ease and civility. The lady was a 
handsome little woman, extremely bashful. She wore a leafliern mantle, with 
the fur next her akin, and her hair, which was long and black, waiS confined in 
a band of white coral ; strings of pearls, as large as peas, hung from, her ears, 
reaching to her middle. Her children had ear-rings of the same precious mate- 
rial, while those of her attendants were of copper. Granganimeo was dressed 
irnich in the same fashion as hia wife. On his head he wore a broad plate of 
metal ; but, not being permitted to examine it, they were uncertain whether it 
was copper or gold. 

A brisk trade now began with the natives ; but no one was allowed to engage 
in it when the king's brother was present, except such chiefs as were distin- 
guished by having plates of copper upon their heads. When this prince intended 
to visit the ship, he invariably intimated the number of boats which were to ac- 
company him, by lighting on the shore an equal number of beacons. The navi- 
gators learned that about twenty years before their arrival, a vessel belonging 
to a Christian country had been wrecked on the coast, all hands on board per- 
ishing ; out of the planks cast ashore, the people had drawn the nails and bolts, 
with which they had formed some edgeiools, not having possessed any previous 
to this accident ; but these were very rude, and their common instruments con- 
sisted of shells and sharp flints. Considering such imperfect means, their canoes 
were admirably made, and large enough to hold twenty men. When they wishijd 
10 construct one, they either burned dowa a large tree, or selected such as had 
been blown dowa by the wind, and laying a coat of gum and resin on one side, 
set fire to it, by which it was hollowed out ; after wliich they scraped and pol- 
ished it with ^eir shells ; and if found too shallow, laid on more resin, and 
burnt it down to the required depth. 

The soil of the country was rich, the air mild and salubrious, and they counted 
fourteen kinds of sweet-smelling trees, besides an undexwood of laurel and box, 
with oaks whose girth was greater than those of England. The fniits were 
melons, walnuts, cucnmbers, gourds, and esculent roots ; and the woods were 
plentifwlly slocked with bucks, rabbits, and hares. After a short while, the ad- 
venturers, by invitation of the natives, explored the river, on whose banks was 
their principal town; but the distance to be travelled being twenty miles, they 
did not see the city. They reached, however, an island called Aonoak, where 
they found a village of nine houses, built of cedar, the residence of their friend 
Granganimeo, who was then absent. His wife, with whom they were already 
acquainted, received them with distinguished hospitality, running out to meet 
them, giving directions to her servants to pull, their boats on shore, and to cany 
the white strangers on their backs to her own house, where she feasted them 
with fish and venison, and afterward set before them a desert of various kinds. 
These people were gentle and faithful, void of all deceit, and seemed to live 
after the manner of the golden age. 

As the surf beat high on the landing they got wet, notwithstanding their 
mode of transport ; but this inconvenience was soon remedied ; a great See be- 
ing kindled, and their clothes washed and dried by the princess' women, while 
their feet were bathed in warm water. The natives expressed astonishment at 
the whiteness of their skins, and kindly patted them as they looked wonderingly 
at each other. During the feast, two men, armed with bows and arrows, sud- 
denly entered the gate, when the visiters, in some alarm, took hold of their 
swords, which lay beside them, to the great annoyance of their hostess, who at 
once detected their mistrust. She despatched some of her attendants to drive 
the poor fellows out of the gate, and who, seizing their bows and arrows, broke 
them in an instant. These arrows were made of small canes, pointed with shell 
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or tie sharp tooth of a fish. The swords, hreastplates, and war-cluhs, used by 
the natives, wore formed of hardened wood ; to the end of this last weapon, they 
fastened die horns of a stag or some other beast, and their wars wore carried on 
with much cruelty and loss of life. 

The name of the country where the Engl &h land d was called Wingandaeoa, 
and of the sovereign Wingina ; but his kingdom wis of moderate extent, and 
surrounded by states under independent pr nee? sone f them in alliance and 
and others at war with him. Having exan ed as n ch of the interior as theii 
time would permit, they sailed homeward acco npan ed by two of the natives, 
named Wanchese and Manteo, and arrived in England in the middle of Sep- 
tember. 

Raleigh was highly delighted with this new 1 c ry, establiehing, in so 
satisfactory a manner, the results of his prev s re so ng, and undertaken at 
his sole suggestion and expense. His royal stres oo, was scarcely leas 
gratified ; she gave her countenance and support to the schemes for colonization, 
which he begun to urge at court, and issued her command, that the new country, 
so full of amenity and beauty, should, in allusion to her state of life, be caUed 
Virginia. 

Not long after this, Raleigh received the honor of knighthood, a dignity be- 
stowed by Elizabeth with singular frugality and discrimination, and, about the 
same period, the grant of a patent to license the vending of wines throughout the 
kingdom ; a monopoly extremely lucrative in its returns, and which was probably 
bestowed by Elizabeth to enable him to carry on his great schemes for the im- 
provement of navigation, and the settlement of a colony in Virginia, 

Sir Walter now fitted out a new fleet for America, the command of which he 
gave to Sir Richard Grenville ; the fleet consisted of seven vessels ; part of 
these were fitted out at Sir Walter's expense, the remainder by his companions 
in the adventure ; one of whom was Thomas Candish or Cavendish, afterward 
so eminent as a navigator, who now served under Grenville. 

On the nineteenth of April the mariners reached the Canaries, from which 
they steered to Dominica in the West Indies, and landed at Puerto Rico, where 
they constructed a temporary fort. On the twenty-sixth of June, after some de- 
lays at Hispaniola and Florida, they proceeded to Wohoken in Virginia ; and 
having sent notice of their arrival by Manteo, one of the two natives who had 
visited England, they were soon welcomed by their old friend Granganimeo, 
who displayed much satisfaction at their return. Mr. Ralph Lane, who had 
been invested with the dignity of chief-governor, now disembarked with one 
hundred and eight men, having as his deputy Philip Amadas, one of the original 
discoverers. Grenville does not appear to have been sufficiently impressed with 
!he difficulties attending an infant colony in a new country ; and, accordingly, 
after a short stay, during which was collected a valuable cargo of skins, furs, 
and pearls, he returned to England, carrying into Plymouth a Spanish prize, 
which he had captured on the homeward voyage, of three hundred tons burden, 
and richly laden. 

The first survey of their new country delighted the English ; and the gover- 
nor, in a letter to Hakluyt, who appears to have been his intimate friend, informs 
him that " they had discovered the mainland to be the goodliest soil under the 
cope of heaven ; abounding with sweet trees, that bring sundry rich and pleas- 
ant gums ; • " and, moreover, of huge and unknown greatness ; well peopled 
and (owned, though savagely, and the climate so wholesome, that they had not 
one person sick since their arrival." 

Lane fixed his abode on the island of Roanoke, and thence extended his re- 
searches eighty miles southward to the city of Secotan. He also pushed one 
hundred and thirty miles north, to the country of the Chesepians, a temperate 
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and fertile region ; and northwest to Chawanook, a large province, under a mon- 
arch named Menatonon. These proceedings, howoTer, were soon interrupted 
by the threatening aspect of affairs at headquarters. Even before the departure 
of Grenville for England, an accident occurred, in which the conduct of the set- 
tlers appeared rash and impolitic. A silver cup had been stolen, and a boat was 
despatched to Aquascogok to reclaim it. Alarmed at this visit, the savages fled 
iato the woods, and the enraged crew demolished the city and destroyed the 
cornfields, A revenge so deep for so slight an injury incensed the natives ; and 
although they artfully concealed their resentment, from that moment all cordiality 
between them and the strangers was at an end. 

Not long after, Menatonon and his son Skyco were seized and put in irons ; 
but the monarch was soon liberated, while the youth was retained as a hostage 
for his fidelity. To all appearance, this precaution had the desired effect. But 
the king, although an untaught savage, proved himself an adept in dissimulation. 
Working upon die avarice and credulity of the English, he enticed them into the 
interior of the country by a flattering report of its extraordinary richness and 
amenity. He asserted that they would arrive at a region where the robes of 
the sovereign and his courtiers were embroidered with pearl, and the beds and 
houses studded with the same precious material. Menatonon described also a 
remarkably rich mine, called by the natives chaumis temoatan, which was situ- 
ated in the country of the Mangaoaks, and produced a minerai similar to copper, 
although softer and paler. 

By these artful represenlationa. Lane was persuaded to undertake an expedi- 
tion by water, with two wherries and forty men. Instead, however, of the 
promised relays of provisions, they found the towns deserted, and. the whole 
country laid waste. Their boats glided along silent and soEtary banks; and 
after three days, dm;ing which they had not seen a human being, their last mor- 
sel of food was exhausted, and the governor, now aware of tile treachery of 
Menatonon, proposed to return. His men, however, entreated him to proceed, 
BtUl haunted by dreams of the inexhaustible riches of the Mangaoaks' country, 
and declaring they could not starve as long as they had two mastiffs, which they 
might kOl, and make into soup. Overcome by such arguments. Lane continued 
the voyage ; but for two days longer no living thing appeared. At night, indeed, 
lights were seen moving on the banks, demonstrating that their progress was 
not unknown, though the observers were invisible. At last, on the third day, 
a loud voice from the woods suddenly called out the name of Manteo, who waa 
now with the expedition. As the voice was foDowed by a song, Lane imagined 
it a pacific salutation j but the Indian seized his gim, and had scarcely time to 
warn them that they were about to be attacked, when a volley of arrows was 
discharged into the boats. The travellers now landed and assaulted the sava 
ges, who fell back iato the depths of the wood, and escaped with little injury ; 
upon which it was resolved to return to the settlement. On their homeward 
bound voyage, which, owing to their descendmg with the current was performed 
with great rapidity, they had recourse to the mastiff broth, or, as the governor 
terms it, " dog's porridge," and arrived at Roanoke in time to defeat a formidable 
conspiracy. 

The author of the plot was Wingina, who, since the death of his brother 
Granganimeo, had taken the name of Pemisapan. His associates were Skyco 
and Menatonon ; and these two chiefs, pretending friendship, but concealing 
under its mask the most deadly enmity, had organized the plan of a general 
massacre of the colony. The design, however, was betrayed to Lane by Skyco, 
who had become attached to the English ; and, aware of the necessity of taking 
immediate measures before Pemisapan coidd muster his forces, the governor 
gave instructions to seize any canoes which might offer to depart from the island. 
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In executing tMs order, two natives were slain, and their enraged countrymen 
rose in a body, and attempted to overpower the colonists, but were instantly dis- 
persed. Not aware, however, that his secret was discovered, and affecting to 
consider it as an accident, Pemisapan admitted Lane and his officers to an in- 
terview, which proved fatal to him. The Virginian monarch was seated in 
state, surrounded by seven or eight of his principal weroanees, or high chiefs ; 
and after a brief debate, upon a signal given, the Europeans attacked the royal 
circle, and put them all to death. 

This alarming conspiracy had scarcely been put down, when the natives made 
a second attempt to get rid of the strangers, by neglecting to sow the adjacent 
lands, hoping, in this manner, to compel them to leave the country. At this de- 
cisive moment, a fleet of twenty-three vessels came in sight, which turned out 
to be the squadron of Sir Francis Drake, who had fortunately determined to visit 
the colony of his friend Sir Walter, and carry home news of their condition, on 
his return from an expedition against the settlements in the Spanish Main. It 
was now long past the time when supplies had been expected from England, 
and Drake generously offered every sort of provisions. Lane, however, only 
requested a vessel and some smaller craft to carry them home, which was im- 
mediately granted ; but before they could get on board, a dreadful tempest, which 
continued for four days, dashed the barks intended for the colonists to pieces, 
and might have driven on shore the whole fleet, unless, to use the language of 
the old despatch, " the Lord had held his holy hand over them." Deprived in 
tbiswayof all other prospect of return, they embarked in Six Francis's fleet, and 
arrived in England on the 27th of July, 1586. 

Scarcely, however, had they saUed, when the folly of their precipitate con- 
clusion, that Raleigh had forgotten or neglected them, was manifested by the 
arrival, at Roanoke, of a vessel of one hundred tons, amply stored with every 
supply. Deeply disappointed at finding no appearance of the colony, they 
sailed along the coast, and explored the interior. But all their search was in 
vain, and they were compelled to take their departure for Europe. This, how- 
ever, was not alt Withm a fortnight after they weighed anchor, Sir Richard 
Grenviile, with three well-appointed vessels, fitted out principally by Raleigh, 
appeared off Virginia, where, on landing, he found, to his astonishment, every- 
thing deserted and in ruins. Having made an unsuccessfid effort to procure in- 
telligence of hia countrymen, it became necessary to return home. But, unwil- 
ling to abandon so promising a discovery, he left behind him fifteen men, with 
provisions for two years, and, after some exploits against the Spaniards and the 
Azores, arrived in England. 

It is asserted by Camden, that tobacco was now, for the first time, brought 
into England by these settlers, and there can be little doubt that Lane had been 
directed to import it by his master, who must have seen it used in France, du- 
ring his residence there. There is a well-known tradition, that Sir Waiter first 
began to smoke privately in his study, and the servant coming in with his tank- 
ard of aie and nutmeg, as he was intent upon his book, seeing the smoke issuing 
from his mouth, threw all the liquor in his face by way of extinguishing the (ire, 
and running down stairs, alarmed the family with piercing cries, that his master, 
before they could get up, would be burnt to ashes. " And this," continued Oldys, 
" has nothing in it more surprising than the mistake of those Virginians them, 
selves, who, the first time they seized upon a quantity of gunpowder, which bo- 
longed to the English colony, sowed it for grain, or the seed of some strange 
vegetable in the earth, with full expectation of reaping a plentiful crop of com- 
bustion by the nest harvest, tij scatter their enemies." 

On another occasion, it is said that Raleigh, conversing with his royal mis- 
tress upon the singular properties of this new and extraordinary herb, assured 
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her that he had so well experienced the nature of it ttat he could tell her the 
exact weight of the smoke in any quaatity proposed to be consumed. Her 
majesty immediately fixed her thoughts upon the most impracticable part of the 
experiment, that of bounding the STnoke in a balance ; suspecting that he waa 
playing the traveller with her, and laying a wager that he could not solve the 
doubt. Upon this Raleigh selected the quantity agreed on, and having thoroughly 
smoked it, set himself to weighing — but it was of the ashes j and in conclusion, 
demonstrating to the queen the difference between tiiis and the weight of the 
tobacco, her majesty could not deny that this must be the weight of what 
was evaporated in smoke. Upon this, Elizabeth, paying down the money, re- 
marked, that she had heard of many laborers in the fire who had turned theii 
gold into smoke, but that Raleigh was certainly the first who had turned hia 
smoke into gold. 

Raleigh, however, was by no means discouraged by the unfortunate results 
of these expeditions ; but again turned his attention lo his Virginian colony, the 
failure of which was rather owing to the precipitate desertion of Lane, than to 
any fault in the original plan ; and he determined to make a new attempt for 
the settlement of a country which held out so many encouragements from its sa- 
lubrious climate and fertile soil. Haiiot, who accompanied Lane, had by this 
time published his " True Report of the New-found Land of Virginia," which 
created much speculation ; so that he experienced little difficulty in procuring 
one hundred and fifty settlers. He appointed as governor, Mr, John White, 
with twelve assistants, to whom he gave a ciarter, incorporating them by the 
name of the " Governor and Assistants of the City of Raleigh in Virginia." 
These, in three vessels, furnished principally at his own expense, saileij from 
Portsmouth on the twenty-sixth of April, 1587, and on the twenty-second of 
July anchored in Hatorask harbor. White, with forty men, proceeded in the 
pinnace to Roanoke to confer with the fifteen colonists, left by Sir Richard 
Grenville ; but to his dismay found the place deserted, and human bones scat- 
tered on the beech ; the remains, as was afterward discovered, of their country- 
men, all of whom the savages had slain. A party then hastened to the fort on 
the north side of the island. But here the prospect was equally discouraging 
No trace of a human being was to be seen ; the building was razed to the 
ground, and the wild deer were couching in the ruined houses, and feeding on 
the herbage and melons which had overgrown the floor and crept up the walls. 

Although the governor held Raleigh's written orders to make the settlement 
on the bay of Chesapeake, he was obliged to abandon that plan, and commenced 
repairing the buildings at Roanoke. But disaster attended all their proceedings. 
Dissensions broke out among them ; and White, either from want of firmness, 
or not being intrusted with sufBcient authority, found it impossible to carry on 
his operations with success. The natives of Croatoan were friendly; those of 
Secota and Aquascogok, who had murdered the former colonists, completely 
hostile ; but aJl were clothed alike ; and before going to war, the Crotoans anx- 
iously begged for some badge by which they might be recognised. In the con- 
fusion, this was neglected, and it led to unhappy consequences. Howe, an 
English sailor, while engaged in fishing, was slain by the savages, being pierced 
with sixteen arrows ; and White, havmg in vain attempted to open a pacific 
communication with the weroansees, or chief men of Secota, and Pomeiock, de- 
termined not to delay his revenge. Guided, therefore, by Manteo, he set out at 
n.idnight, with Captain Stafford and tweaty-four men, and stealing in the dark 
upon the natives as they sat round a fire, shot some of them dead upon the spot, 
while others fied shrieking into a thicket, and one savage, who knew Stafford, 
rushed up, calling out his name and embracing his knees. To the grief and 
horror of the goverpor, it was then discovered that they had attacked a party of 
frieiids instead of enemies. 
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Soon after, Manteo, in obedience to Raleigh's directions was christened, and 
created Lord of Roanoke and Dasamonwepuk ; while Mrs. Eleanor Dare, the 
wife of one of the assistants, having given birth to a daughter, the infant was 
named Virginia, being the iirst Christian born in that country. 

White waa now anxious to fulfil Sir Walter's instructions ; but disputes arose 
with, renewed bitterness among the settlers. Though they were not in want of 
stores, many demanded permission to go home ; others violently opposed this ; 
and at last, after stating a variety of projects, all joined in requesting the gover- 
nor to sail for England, and return with a supply of everything requisite for the 
establishment of the colony. To this he reluctantly consented ; and departing 
from Roanoke on the twenty-seventh of August, 1587, where he left eight-nine 
men, seventeen women, and eleven children, he arrived in England on the fifth 
of November. 

Our limits do not allow us to follow Sir Walter in his discovery of Guiana, 
and voyage up the Oronoko, and in his brave exploits against the flaets of Philip 
of Spain, nor in the vicissitudes which he experienced at the court of Elizabeth ; 
at one time we find him enjoying her utmost confidence, exerting his influence 
in the cause of benevolence ; and it ia reported, that Elizabeth, somewhat irri- 
tated by his applications for the unfortunate, on his telling her one day he had a 
favor to ask, impatiently exclaimed : " When, Sir Walter, will you cease to be 
a beggar 1" To which he made the noted answer, " When your gracious maj- 
esty ceases to be a benefactor." 

Soon after, he was committed to the tower for presiiming to. marry without 
the queen's consent ; he, however, was again restored to favor, and continued 
to aid the state by his services and counsel, till the death of Elizabeth, in 1602. 

On the accession of James to the throne, Sir Walter was not only treated with 
coolness and neglect, hut became the victim of a conspiracy ; was tried for 
treason against the crown, foimd guilty, and condemned to death. Having been 
warned to prepare for execution, he sent a manly and affecting letter to his wife, 
from which the following is an extract : — 

" When 1 am gone, no doubt you shall be sought to by many, for the world 
thinks I waa very rich. But take heed of the pretences of men, and their affec- 
tions ; for they last not but in honest and worthy men, and no greater misery 
can befall you in this life than to become a prey, and aiterward to be despised, 
I speak not this, God knows, to dissuade you from marriage ; for it will be best 
for you, both in respect of the world and of God. As for me, I am no more 
yours, nor you mine. Death has cut us asunder, and Giod hath divided me from 
the world, and you from me. Remember your poor child for bis father's sake, 
who chose you and loved you in his happiest lime. Get those letters, if it be 
possible, which I writ to the lords, wherein I sued for my life. God is my wit- 
ness it was for you and yours that I desired life. But it is true that T disdain 
myself for begging it ; for know it, dear wife, that your son is the son of a true 
man, and one who, in his own respect, despiseth death in all his misshapen and 
ugly forms. I can not write much. God he knoweth how hardly I steal this 
iine wliile others sleep ; and it is also high time that I should separate my 
thoughts from the world. Beg my dead body, which, living, was denied thee, 
and either leave it at Sherborne, if the land continue, or in Exeter church, by 
my father and mother. I can say no more, time and death call me away, 

" The everlasting, powerful, infinite, and omnipotent God, who is goodness it- 
self, the true life and true light, keep thee and thine, have mercy on me, and 
teach me to forgive my persecutors and accusers, and send us to meet in lus 
glorious kingdom. My dear wife, farewell ! Biess my poor boy ; pray for me. 
and let my good God hold you both in his arms ! Written with the dying hand 
of some time thy husband, but now, alas ! overthrown. Yoiurs that was, bu' 
now not my own, " Raleigh." 
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Sir Walter, however, was roprieyed at this time, but was confined in tlie tower 
for many years after, during wbdch his History of the World was composed. On 
regaining his liberty, in 1615, a new expedition to Guiana was projected, oi 
which Raleigh took command, but it was unsuccessftil ; and on hia return to 
England, he was again arrested,' imprisoned, and executed. His conduct, while 
on the scaffold, was extremely firm. The morning being sharp, the sheriff of- 
fered to bring him down off the scaffold to warm himself by the fire before Vie 
should say his prayers ; " No, good Mr. Slieriff," said he, " let us despatch, for 
within this quarter of an hour my ague will come upon me, and if I be not dead 
before liiat, mine enemies will say I quake for fear." He then, to use the words 
of a contemporary and eyewitness, made a most divine and admirable prayer ; 
after which, rising up, and clasping hia hands together, he exclaimed, " Now I 
am going to God !" The scaffold was soon cleared ; and having thrown off his 
gown and doublet, he bid the executioner show him the axe, which not being 
done iramediateiy, he was urgent in his request. " I pritiee," said he, " let me 
see it. Dost thou think I am afraid of it V Taking it in hie hand, he kissed 
the blade, and passing his finger slightly along the edge, observed to the sheriff, 
" 'Tis a sharp medicine, but a sound cure for ail diseases." He then walked 
to the corner of tlie scaffold, and kneeling down, requested tile people to pray 
for him, and for a considerable time remained on his knees engaged in silent 
devotion ; after which he rose, and carefully examined the block, laying him- 
self down to fit it to bis neck, and to choose the easiest and most decent attitude. 
In all this he would receive no asaistauce ; and having satisfied himself, he rose 
and declared he was ready. The executioner now came forward, and kneeling, 
asked his forgiveness, upon which Raleigh laid his hand smilingly on his shoul- 
der, and bade him be satisfied, for he most cheerfully forgave him, only entreat- 
ing him not to strike till he himself gave the signal, and then to fear nothing, 
and strike home. Saying this, he lay down on the block, and on being directed 
to place himself so that his face should look to the east, he answered, " It mat ■ 
tered little how the head lay, provided the heart was right." After a little while, 
during which it was observed, by the motion of his lips and hands, that he was 
occupied in prayer, he gave die signal ; but whether from awkwardness or agi- 
tation, the executioner delayed ; upon which, after waiting for a short time, he 
partially raised his head, and said aloud, " What dost thou fear ? strike, man !" 
The axe then descended, and at two strokes the head was severed from the 
body, which never shrunk oi altered its position, while the extraordinary effusion 
of blood evinced an unusual strength and vigor of constitution, though when he 
suffered. Sir Walter was in his sixty-sixth year. The head, after being, as 
usual, held up to the view of the people on either side of the scaffold, was put 
into a red bag, over which his velvet night-gown was thrown,' and the whole 
iramediateiy carried to a mourning-coach which was waiting, and conveyed to 
Lady Raleigh. This faithful and affectionate woman, who never married again, 
though she survived him twenty-nine years, had it embalmed and preserved in a 
case, which she kept with pious solicitude till her death. 

The body was buried privately near the high altar of St. Margaret's church 
in Westminster, but no stone marks the spot. 

VIII. The series of voyages to which allusion has been made, conveyed to 
England a much higher idea than had yet been entertained of her transatlantic 
dominion. It was found to include a range of territory stretching over eleven 
degrees of latitude, all in the temperate climates, diversified with noble rivers 
and harbors, and, wherever visited, displaying a luxuriant fertility. This pros- 
pect rekindled all the enthusiasm of enterprise and hopes of wealth. An asso- 
ciation was formed by Sir Thomas Gates, Sir George Summers, Wingfield, Pop- 
ham, with other men of rank, and eminent merchants, for the purpose of co!o- 
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nizing this vast region. James I., who was fond of such wndertakinga, and had 
employed them successfully for the improvement of some ruder parts of Scotland 
and Ireland, was ready to give every encouragement. The adventurers were 
divided into two companies ; the one from London for the southern, the other 
from Bristol and the west for the northern parts of Vir^nia. The former were 
allowed to choose any spot between the thirty-fomlh and forty-first degrees of 
latitude ; ilie latter between the thirty-eighth and forty-fifth. Three degrees 
were thus common between both ; but collision was prevented by enacting thai 
wherever one had fixed its seat, the others should choose theirs at least 100 
miles distant. From that first station eacli company was to possess fifty inUes 
of coast on each side ; their territory was thence to stretch the same distance 
inland, d th s t to sea, including all islands within tho range. The 

coast w d nd d b tween tlie companies, nor had either an exclusive right 

to their po b yond tho space of 100 miles square, which they were 

allowed to h Th s may serve to acquit successive princes of the repeated 

infract! f h h r with which they have been charged. Within this 
range th btained full property in all the lands, natural resources, 

and obj 1 y kind, with only the usual exception of a fifth of the gold 

and a htteenth ol the i-opper. The revenue produced by fines and light import- 
duties was to be enjoyed by them for twenty-one years, after wliicb it was to bo 
paid into the royal treasury. They were not, however, invested with those 
kingly attributes which had been lavished on Raleigh. James lodged the gov- 
ernment in two councils, one resident in England, tlie other in the colony, and 
claimed the right of appointing both; but, having exercised it in regard to the 
first, he allowed them to nominate the Virginian members. He busied himself 
moreover in preparing a code of " orders and instructions," a proceeding, as Mr. 
Chalmers observes, decidedly unconstitutional, but controverted by no one. The 
colonists and their posterity were declared English subjects, yet were invested 
with no political rights, not even trial by jury, unless in capital charges ; minor 
offences were punished arbitrarily by the council. The English church was 
exclusively established. Strict and laudable injunctions were given for the mild 
and equitable treatment of the natives. 

The year 1606 was spent in collecting funds and adventurers, which last 
amounted then to one hundred and five, including persons of distinction, particu- 
larly George Percy, brother to the Earl of Northumberland. There were also 
Gosnold and Mr. Hunt a clergyman, while Captain Newport, an oiEcer of skill 
and experience, undertook the naval command. But the individual destined to 
exercise the happiest influence on the new colony was Captain John Smith, 
who already, in the Turkish war, had displayed a firmness and intrepidity pecu- 
liarly fitting him for this arduous appointment. The fleet of three vessels, none 
exceeding one hundred Jons, sailed from London on the nineteenth of December, 
taking again the circuitous route of the West Indies, rendered necessary perhaps 
through the lateness of the season. The arrangements, however, had been in- 
judicious. James, by a ridiculous caprice, had caused the names and instruc- 
tions of the council lo be enclosed in a box, not to be opened till after tho arrival 
in Virginia ; and thus the crew, in going out, knew not whom to obey. The 
energy of Smith, with his frank and manly bearing, soon led them to recognise 
him as their leader. This was envied by others higher in rank, who charged 
him with a design to set aside the council, to usurp the government, and to be- 
come king. On these unsupported charges he was arrested, and confined during 
the TOyage, and for some time longer ; so that his services, when most wanted, 
were lost to the colony. 

The expedition did not reach the coast of America till April, 1607, and in 
making for Roanoke, a violent tempest drove them quite out of their reckoning. 
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Being tossed about several days without sight of land, they became d 
and aome even urg'ed to return to England. Suddenly they came in view ot an 
unknown promontory, which marked the entrance into a spacious gulf. This 
was ihe magnificent opening of the Chesapeaice, the opposite capes of which 
were named after the yoimg princes, Henry and Charles. The view of this 
coast at once dispelled their gloom, and made them rejoice in tlieir enforced 
change of direction. " They were almost ravished with the sight thereof. It 
seemed to them to claim the prerogative over the most pleasant places in the 
world. Heaven and earth seem never to have agreed better to frame a place 
for man's commodious and delightful habitation." They soon reached a noble 
liver, which they named James, and after ascending and examining its shores 
during seventeen days, they ohoae for their colony a spot iiity miles up, and 
called it Jamestown. The difficulties of treating with the natives soon began. 
The very first night " came the savages creeping upon all-fours from the hills, 
like bears, with their bows in their mouths." These they discharged against 
the strangers and wounded two ; but as soon as " they had felt the sharpness 
of our shot" they letreated with loud cries into the woods. Afterward five,- who 
were met near Cape Henry, though showing some signs of fear, were reassured 
by seeing " the captain lay his hand on his heart," and invite them across the 
river to the town. Their welcome was signally expressed " by a doleful noise, 
laying their faces to the ground, and scratching the earth with Iheir nails." 
Mats were then spread on the ground, and covered with maize-bread, while to- 
bacco was preseDted, witli long ornamented pipes. They then danced for the 
amusement of their guests, shouting, howling, and stamping, " with many antic 
ti'icks and faces, maSing noise like so many wolves or devils." The English 
received a pressing invitation from a great Indian chief, the weroanee of 
Rappahana, whom 3iey found rich in rude ornament, Ms person painted red and 
blue, with various embellishments, seemingly of pearl and silver, and a metal 
which was either copper or gold. " He entertained us in so modest a proud 
fashion, as though he had been a prince of civil government." His palace, on 
a hill watered by fine springs, was surrounded by as rich corn-fields as they had 

As soon as the party had landed, the box of instructions was opened, and the 
names of the council were found, including Smith ; who, though he was kepi 
out by the jealousy of his rivals, nevertheless accompanied Newport up the river, 
as high as the great falls, where they visited Powhatan, a sort of pet^ emperoi 
over all the surrounding tribes. Smith reckons them at 7,000, of whom nearly 
2,000 were warriors ; but he never saw more than 700 together. Powhatan 
received them well ; and when some of his people murmured at the land being 
thus occupied by a party of strangers, he replied, it was only waste ground, and, 
so long as they injured no one, they were welcome. 

On their return to Jamestown afijurs were found in evil plight. The colonists, 
not we fear without blame, had incurred the hostility of the savages, while they 
neglected to fortify their position. A general attack, ivhich was made, was re- 
pulsed with great difficulty, seventeen being wounded, and one boy killed. By 
great exertion, about the middle of June, a palisaded fort vftis erected, secure 
against those rude assailants, who, however, continued to hover round, cutting 
off stragglers, and obliging the settlers to keep constant watch. The charges 
against Smith were still pressed, and. a party wished to send him to England ; 
but he, loudly demanding a trial on the spot, was supported by a majority of the 
colonists. He was triumphantly acquitted, and Wingfield, his accuser, con- 
demned to pay him a fine of £300, which he generously threw into the common 
stock. Mr. Hunt, the clergyman, succeeded in producing at least an appearance 
of hannony, cemented by partaking together the Christian ci 
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t>n ihe 15th June, Newport with the vessels sailed for England, leaving the 
bettlers in the midst of that vast wilderness which they had undertaken to culti- 
i"ato. In this situation the brilliant hopes which had lured them thither quickly 
vanished. The fniitfulness of the soil indeed fully equalled expectation ; but all 
she machinery by which it could be made capable of producing individual wealth 
was still to be created. The land lequbed not only a laborious culture, for 
ivhich they were little prepared ; but a still harder task remained, that of hew- 
ing down the forest which covered the whole of it. By an unhappy arrange- 
ment, all the produce for the first five years was to be in common, and distribu- 
ti',d by the council according to their respective wants. But, as Chalmers 
shrewdly observes, " when men are not to profit, tliey will labor iittle ; and 
when all are fed from a common granary, few will concern themselves how it is 
filled." Raising scarcely any crop the first year, they were dependant on the 
suppiies from home, which had been much diminished dining the long voyage, 
and are alleged to have been originally of inferior quality. A slender allowance 
of this unwholesome food, bad river-water, and exposure to a new climate, soon 
spread disease so widely, that there were often not ten men fit for service. 
" There were never," says Percy, " Englishmen left in a foreign country in 
Buch misery as we were." Before autumn, fifty died, nearly half their number, 
among whom was Gosnold, the projector of the eettieiiient. Discontent natu- 
rally arose ; Wingfield, the president, was accused of living in plenty while 
others were perishing, and even of meditating a departure. On these charges 
he was deposed, and his place supplied by Ratcliffe, who, being of an easy tem- 
per, left the whole management to Smith, which was what the colonists desired. 

This gentleman justly considered sustenance the most important object, in 
search of which he proceeded with a party down the river. The natives treated 
them with derision, " as famished men, and holding out morsels of bread, asked 




fur them swords, muskets, and other valuables." Unable to succeed by 
means, he discharged a volley, which caused them imraediately to seek 
shelter of the woods. Landing at a village, he found food in abundance ; 
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foibade his people to encumber themselves with it, foreseeing the immediate re- 
turn of the Indiana. Accordingly there soon issued forth, amid hideous noises, 
sixty or seventy painted savages, bearing in front their ohee, aa image of skins 
stuffed with moss, and hung with copper chains. They advanced upon the 
English, but met so kindly a reception, that " down fell their god," divers of his 
worshippers lay sprawling, and the rest disappeared. TheJr spirit being now 
humbled, they sent presently a venerable character, a quiyoughcasuch, to treat 
for peace, and for the restoration of their idol. Smith answered, that if they 
would load his boat, they should be welcome not only to their okee, but to a 
stock of beads, hatchets, and other valuables. They cheerfully assented, and 
amidst singing and dancing brought not only the stipulated grain, but presents 
of turkey, venison, and wild fowl. 

Smith retnrned just in time to prevent Wingfield and another from seizing a 
vessel and sailing to England. His siqiplies, with the flocks of water-fowl which 
came at the approach of winter, relieved their wants ; and havinginhis rambles 
discovered the great river Chickahominy, he determined to explore it to its 
source, not, it is said, without a hope of thereby reaching the South sea, viewed 
then as the grand source of wealth. He was impelled, it was imagined, by the 
taunts of some of his enemies in the colony, but we Ta.ih.er tlunk only by his own 
adventurous spirit. He ascended first in his barge, then in a canoe, and twenty 
miles on foot attended only by his Indian guides. But three himdred natives, 
who had traced his steps, surprised and dispersed his party, and then came sud- 
denly upon Mmseif. He made astonishing efforts for safety, and fastening with 
his garters a native ally to his person, presented him to the enemy as a buckler ; 
then he ran to the canoe, which he would have reached, had he not suddenly 
sunk in a deep morass, where he was overtaken, and, to escape from perishing 
with cold, obliged lo surrender. 

He had now reason to consider Ms last hour approaching, and a circle had 
in fact been formed to shoot him. With characteristic presence of mind he 
asked for the chief, showed his compass-dial, pointed out its singular movements, 
and endeavored to explain the corresponding phenomena of the earth and sky. 
Whether they understood these indications or not, they were awed with aston 
ishment as if admitted to contemplate a supernatural object. On a signal from 
their leader, they laid down their bows and arrows, and led him mider strict 
guard to their capital. He was there exhibited to the women and children ; and 
a wild war-dance was performed round him, in fantastic measures, and with 
frightful yells and contortions. He was then shut up. in a long house, and sup- 
plied at every meal with as much bread and venison as would have dined twenty 
men ; but, receiving no other sign of kindness, he began to dread that they were 
fattening in order to eat him. Even without such a precise purpose, this festive 
entertainment is known among savages to be no uncommon prelude to torture 
and death. They asked his aid in reducing Jamestown, while he sought an op- 
portunity of making his way thither. In the course of this manceuvring, a mes- 
sage sent to that place gave him an opportunity to display the powers of writing, 
which was considered by them aa a species of magical spell. At length, after 
being paraded and exhibited in various villages, he was led to Pamunkey, the 
residence of Powhatan. It was here his doom was sealed. The chief received 
him in pomp, wrapt in a spacious robe of rackoon skins, with all the tails hanging 
Jown. Behind appeared two long lines of men and women, with faces painted 
red, heads decked with white down, and necks quite encircled by chains of 
beads. A lady of rank presented water to wash his hands, another a bunch of 
feathers to dry them. A long deliberation was then held, and the result proved 
fatal. Two large stones were placed before Powhatan, and by the united ef- 
forts of the attendants Smith was dragged to the spot, his head laid on one of 
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his life. In this l&s't extremity, -when every hope seemed past, a very unex- 
pected interposition, took place. Pocahontas, the youthfiil and favorite daughter 
of this savage chief, was seized with those tender emotions which form the or- 
nament of her sex. Advancing to her father, she in the most earnest terma 
supplicated mercy for the stranger : and though all her entreaties were lost on 
that savage heart, her zeal only redoubled. She ran to Smith, took his head in 
her arms, laid her own upon it, and declared that the first death-hlow must fail 
upon her. The barbarian's breast was at length softened, and the life of the 
Englishman was spared. 

Our adventurer, being naturally expected to render some services in return 
for so great a boon, employed himself in making hatchets, beads, and other orna- 
ments for the father and daughter. At the end of two days he was conducted 
into a large house, where, amid hideous and doleful noises, Powhatan rushed 
in, with two hundred attendants, strangely disguised and their faces blackened. 
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Smitli again thought his last hour Kad come, but the cHef announced these aa 
signs of peace and friendship ; and he was forthwith sent to Jamestown on the 
sole condition of tiausmitting thence two culverina and a millstone, a promise 
faithfully fulfilled. 

He again arrived at a critical moment. A majority of the colonists, impatieni 
of continued hardship and privation, had determined to prepare a pinnace, and 
set sail for their native country. He took the most energetic steps to arrest this 
course, having, with the aid of some faithful adherents, pointed a gun at the ves- 
sel, and declared she must either stop or sink. A conspiracy was then formed 
against him ; but by his vigilance he detected jt, and sent the ringleaders to 
England. The fair Pocahontas continued her generous kindness, and came 
every four or five days with provisions, which relieved their wanis and revived 
their spirits. They were soon still farther cheered by the arrival of Captain 
Newport, with one hundred and twenty emigrants and liberal supplies. The 
company, however, now impatiendy endured their heavy expenses, and the ab- 
sence of all prospect of marketable returns. Gold was still viewed as the main 
som'ce of wealth, and many of the new-comers had been selected on account of 
their supposed skill in its discovery. Naturally desiring to satisfy their em- 
ployers, they thought they perceived in a certain yellow glittering earth this 
precious ore. Thenceforth all sober industry was thrown aside : " Dig gold, 
wash gold, refine gold," was the universal cry. Smith lamented to see the 
whole attention of the settlers attracted by this " gilded dirt," but could not pre- 
vent them from putting a large portion on board, and some time elapsed before 
they were apprized that a skilful examination had proved it utterly worthless. 
Fortunately perhaps, no rumor seems ever to have reached them of the real gold 
in the mountainous country, whence they were indeed more distant than tiie first 
colonists. 

Newport, on learning the friendly intercourse with Powhatan, sent liberal 
presents, and was invited to visit that savage potentate. He found the monarch 
surrounded by twenty-two fair ladies, lavishly painted and decked with beads, 
A courteous traffic was opened, in which Smith considered the captain as over- 
reached, particularly in aflerward acceding to a request for twenty swords, dan- 
gerous weapons lo put into such hands. The latter, after remaining fourteen 
weeks, departed without being able to collect any other cargo besides cedar- 
wood, and the yellow earth of which such illusory hopes were entertained. 

Smith now undertook the important task of exploring the Chesapeake to its 
head, not only with the view of tracing the limits of the colony, but still more 
from the hope of an inlet opening into the South sea, and affording a p^sage to 
India. In a small barge of only two tons, he steered across to Cape Charles, 
and began to survey the eastern shore. Here, and at other places, he had sharp 
conflicts with the natives ; and, we suspect, did not altogether follow that con- 
ciliatory course ascribed to him by his panegyrists. On meeting any new tribe, 
his first step is slated to have been to demand their arms and one of their chil- 
dren ; and, on refusal, they were treated as enemies. It can not surely appear 
surprising that there should have been some hesitation in complying with such 
requisitions. In general the people received the English with much surprise, 
asking " what they were, and what they would." Finding the eastern coast 
obsWucted by rocks and other difficulties, he crossed to the western and pro- 
ceeded upward. The men, however, tired with twelve days' rowing, and find- 
ing their bread wet and spoiled, became extremely discontented. He endeav- 
ored to rouse them to an emulation of Lane's crew and their canine diet, but 
was soon obliged to yield and return. Proceeding along an unexplored part of 
the western coast, they came unexpectedly upon the magnificent estuary of the 
Potomac, seven miles broad ; and this grand object reviving their spirits and 
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energies, they cheerfully underlook to explore it. They ascended is high as 
the barge t'ould cairy them, and then made a journey by land. Mr. Bancroft 
has traced them beyond the future site of Washington to the fails above George- 
town. They were led to a mine of a substance like antimony, which, though 
black, glittered like silver, and was believed by some to contain a large portion 
of that metal ; but, on being examined, it proved of no value whatever. After 
escaping several ambuscades laid by the natives, they made a, short survey of 
the Rappahannock, and then returned to Janaestown. 

Smith, having been prevented from reaching the head of this great inlet, set 
out afresh in a few days for that desiination. He accordingly made his way 
thither, and ascended the Susquehanna, till stopped by the cataracts. Having 
learned that two days' journey higher there was a powerful people named the 
Sasquesahanocks, he sen! a message requesting a visit. After an interval of 
nearly a week there appeared sixty, a giant-like race, with presents of arms, 
venison, and tobacco-pipes nearly three feet long ; and their deportment was 
quite peaceable and courteous. He then returned to Jamestown, examining in 
his way the river Patuxent. This voyage of about three thousand miles, per- 
formed by twelve men in a small open barge, " with such watery diet, in those 
great waters and barbarous countries," was extremely creditable to the parties. 
Although unproductive as to the South sea or to gold, it made an important ad- 
dition to the knowledge of this part of America. 

On his arrival, Smith was installed as prfsident, and began, with character- 
istic activiy, to improve the building, strengthen the forts, and liain the men to 
mihtary exercises ; but he was interrupted by the arrival of Newport with a 
fresh colony of about seventy, including two females. The company having 
sppnt at least iJS.OOO in the equipment, expressed an earnest desire and expect- 
ation ol being somewhat reimbursed. They pointed out particularly, aa objects 
to be attained, a lump of gold, the discovery of the South sea, or a member of 
Raleigh's lost company. The second being seemingly the main object, a bark 
was sent in frame to ascend one of the great rivers, to be thence carried over the 
mounteins, and launched on a stream flowing into the Pacific. In estimating 
the want of geographical knowledge which this scheme displayed, we must al- 
low for their imperfect resources. The discoveries of Drake and Cavendish 
could not yet be connected with the eastern side of America. The impression 
probably was, that the moderate breadth of the continent in Mexico would be 
prolonged northward ; while in point of fact the idea of wealth attached to the 
South sea was founded on vague and illusory associations. Its shores in Mexico 
and Peru were indeed rich in the precious metals ; but this afforded no presump- 
tion as to what might be the productions of a more northern latitude. As, in 
furtherance of this object, Powhatan's favor was to be courted, there had been 
sent handsome presents, with materials to crown him with splendor in the Euro- 
pean style. Smith viewed the Pacific and the coronation of Powhatan as alike 
absmrd ; but was obliged to yield to Newport, who came with instructions direct 
from the company. With only four companions he courageously repaired to 
the residence of the monarch, inviting him to come and be crowned at James- 
town. The party were extremely well received, though once they heard in the 
adjoining wood outcries so hideous as made them flee to their arms ; but Poca- 
hontas assured them they had nothing to fear. Accordingly, there issued thence 
thirty damsels of such strange aspect that he nncourleonsly terms them fiends. 
They were covered only with green leaves bedaubed with shining colors, the 
leader wearing on her forehead a pair of stag's horns. Foran hour they danced 
round the fire, with wild shouts and strange contortions. They then retired ; 
and the table was spread with an abundance of savage dainties, when the ladies 
with whom he hoped to have done, rushed in, and, crowding round him, lavished 
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compliments witk which he would have gladly dispensed, each calHng out, 
" Love you not me 1" When, however, the unsophisticated monarch received 
the invitation, he proudly replied, " If your king has sent me presents, I also 
am a king, and this ia my land — your father is to come up to me, not I to him." 

Newport was not discouraged ; but, taking with Mm Smith and fifty men, re- 
paired to this sylvan court. The coronation took place ; but Powliatan appears 
to have been more surprised than deHghted. He made a difficulty even in put- 
ling on the scarlet dress from a fear of some magical effect. He strenuously 
objected to kneeling ; on which they long absurdly insisted, but were obliged to 
be contented with his merely bending the shoulders. A volley fired at the 
close made him start up in alarm, but ke soon recovered his composure. 

The king assured them that all their ideas of a salt water beyond the mount- 
ains were erroneous, and refused guides for so wild a search. Newport, how 
ever, goaded probably by his employers, set but, leaving Smith at Jamestown. 
The party ascended to the falls, and even forty miles farther by land. Finding, 
however, provisions scanty, and their toils always increasing, they commenced 
a retreat before they had reached the Allegany. They returned to the town, 
ied " with toil, famine, and discontent ;" and the chimera of the South 
s finally relinquished. 

ntime all hands were employed in preparing' sora.e kind of cargo that 
might not wholly disappoint the company ; but this was very difficult. Persons 
had been sent over to teach the art of making pitch, tar, glass, and ashes, ob- 
jects unfit for so distant a market ; however some specimens were prepared. 
The larger number applied themselves to the cutting of timber for boards and 
wainscot ; and even the gentlemen endeavored to make an amusement of this 
hard task. Thus a cargo was at length made up, though its value little accorded 
with expectation. 

Smith, having despatched the vessel, applied himself to the procuring of food, 
in this search he employed an unjustifiablo violence toward the Indians, and 
(ormed a plot for seizing the person of Powhatan, with whom the colonists had 
long been in amity. As a preparation he sent six men, four of them Germans, 
to build for Mm a sylvan palace. These persons, however, being extremely 
well treated, became attached to their host, and betrayed to him the meditated 
conspiracy. Powhatan, though Mghly incensed, was unwilling to encounter 
the English in open war, but dissembling, endeavored to catch the president in 
his own toils. When the latter, therefore, approached with a large party, he 
declined, on plausible pretences, to receive them armed. Smith replied in a 
similar tone ; and there began between the two a game of courtesy and treach- 
ery, in which, however, the savage proved the better performer. Not only was 
the Englishman foiled, but was himself repeatedly in danger, and once only- 
saved by a second interposition of Pocahontas, who, at the risk of her father's 
displeasm-e, ran through the woods in a dark night to give him warning. At 
another time he was surrounded by a large body under Powhatan's brother, but 
extricated himself by energy and address. In this way,however, he had placed 
Ms countrymen in a position of rooted enmity with the natives, wMch continued 
to produce distressing consequences. 

Meantime events occurred at home deeply affecting the interests of the colony. 
Although the company had been disappointed of their expected returns, the ac- 
counts of the extent, beauty, and fertility of the regions just discovered, Mndled 
in that enterprising age an extraordinary enthusiasm. PampMets were publish- 
ed, apparently on high authority, painting it as completely an earthly paradise. 
On a larger scale, and under more enlightened views, it was hoped that the er- 
rors which had cramped its progress would be avoided. Many distinguished 
individuals were ready to embark their fortunes in this enterprise ; and, with 
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Jie consent of ihe old members, the company was remoilellefl on a larger scale, 
and under a new charter. Their territory was augmented from the former one 
hmidred miles of coast to four hundred ; being two hundred on each side of 
Cape Comfort ; and it was extended in breadth to the South sea. James, yield- 
ing to some influence which does not distinctly appear, was induced to waive 
those high claims of sovereignty before so strictLy reserved. He allowed the 
council in Englaad to be chosen by the proprietors, with power to nominate a 
governor. The Episcopal church was exclusively established, and all emigrants 
required to lake the oath of supremacy. There appears a peculiar anxiety to 
exclude Roman Catholics, respecting whom it is observed, in a pamphlet ad- 
dressed to Sir Thomas Smith, the treasurer, " I would have none seasoned with 
the least taint of that leaven to be settled on this plantation, or any part of that 
country ; but if once perceived, such a one, weed him out ; for they will ever 
be plotting and conspiring to root you out if they can. If you will live and pros- 
per, harbor not this viperous brood in your bosom." 

The exertions of the patentees, and the general enthusiasm kindled throughout 
the nation, enabled the company to equip an expedition of nine vessels and five 
hundred emigrants. Lord Delaware, distinguished by his talents and virtues, 
was named governor for life ; and as he could not depart immediately. Sir 
Thomas Galea and Sir George Summers were to rule in the meantime. 
The vessels set sail on the 15th May, 1609, and seven arrived on the 11th Au- 
gust at Jamestown ; but unfortunately they had encountered a violent storm, in 
which two, having on board Gates and Summers, were separated and thrown 
upon the Bermudas. In their absence, Smith justly claimed the rule ; but many 
of the new-comers, being bankrupts, spendthrifts, or others sent for doing no 
good at home, were indisposed to obey him. For some time total anarchy 
reigned ; but its evils at length became so great, that he was entreated to resume 
the government. He exerted himself to locale advantageously the emigrants, 
of whom two parlies, one htmdred and twenty each, were settled at Nansemond, 
and at the Falls of James river. Both, however, mismanaged their affairs, 
quarrelled with the Indians, and lost a number of their men ; while they reject- 
ed all his efforts to remedy these disorders. In returning from the latter place, 
a bag of gunpowder burst and severely mangled his person, so that he reached 
home in extreme torture. Here he was told that plote were forming against his 
life. Unable in his debilitated state to struggle against so many difficulties, he 
returned to England, quitting for ever the colony which had been so much in- 
debted to him. He received at home neither honors nor rewards. The com- 
pany, prepossessed by his numerous enemies, complained that he had brought 
no wealth into their coffers, and had acted severely toward the Indians. Pos- 
terity has done him justice, perhaps somewhat beyond his merits. His bold 
and active spirit, wifli sound practical judgment, eminently qualified him for the 
station ; though, being somewhat hot and uncompromising in his temper, he ex- 
cited bitter enmities. A conciliatory disposition and persuasive powers were, 
in such a situation, almost indispensable to render his exertions effective. His 
conduct toward the Indians was in general culpable, and by the hostility which 
it created, neutralized in a great measure his eminent services. 

His eulogium, however, was found in the state of the colony after his depar- 
ture. Only about thirty or forty acres were cultivated ; the ships had brought 
grain in limited quantity, and much spoiled during the unfortunate voyage The 
Indiana, no longer overawed by the late president, not only refused victuals, but 
killed many settlers. Thus there ensued a dreadful famine, long fearfully re* 
raembered under the name of the " Starving Time." Many were impelled to 
the horrid resource of devouring the bodies of the dead ; nay there are darJt im- 
putations of murder committed under this fearful impulse. Vessels sent along 
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the rivers were either sunk, or the crews beaten by the aavace V e'ni 
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original insignificance. 

IX. The Virginian company, by their second hrt Id gidtohma 
region of vast extent, including, doubtless, the h d f h I f D 1 

ware and Chesapeake. This grant, we have seen, was forfeited , yet the colo- 
nists continued anxiously to claim and consider the whole as Virginia, though 
their title could not stand against the regal power influenced by the solicitations 
of a favorite. Sir George Calvert had been secretary of state under James I,, 
but having become a convert to the Eomish religion, he was excluded from the 
direction of the government. He now turned his attention to America, and ob- 
tained from the king a large grant of land, which was termed Maryland, in honor 
of the queen Henrietta Maria, who had warmly seconded his views. 

The influence and favor enjoyed by Calvert, now created Lord Baltimore, are 
strikingly proved by the terms of the grant. Charles, notwithstanding his des- 
potic feelings, reserved neither the right of taxation nor of giving laws ; these 
were to be exercised by the proprietor, with the assent of the freemen or their 
deputies, vrhose assembly was to be made " in such sort and form as to him 
should seem best." Moreover, in emergencies, when there was not time to call 
them together, he might of himself make " fit and wholesome ordinances," not 
stated as temporary, but " to be inviolabiy observed," By a very sbgular clause, 
meant, it should seem, to blind the public at home, he was empowered to found 
churches and chapels, " according to the ecclesiastical law of England." He 
might also train, muster, and call out troops, exercise all the functions of captain- 
general, and, in case of rebellion or sedition, proclaim martial law. He had 
likewise the nomination of the judges and all other officers. Nothing being left 
to the crown but the usual empty claim of the royal mines, Maryland became, 
what indeed the proprietor terras it, a sepaiale monarchy. 




!.— Porirdt of Cecil Calvert, Lord Baltimore. 



George, the first Lord Baltimore, died before the completion of the charter, 
which was therefore granted to his son Cecil, on whom devolved the establish- 
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ment of tlie colony. He appears to have applied himself lo the task with acliv- 
ity and judgment ; and states that he spent upon it above ^£20,000 from his own 
funds, and an. equal sum raised among his friends. Warned hy Yirginian dis- 
asters, he avoided from the first all chimerical projects, and placed his establish- 
ment entirely on an agricultural basis. Every one who carried out five persons, 
male or female, paying their expenses, estimated at .£30 each, was to receive 
1,000 acres. Those defraying their own charges got 100 for themselves, and 
the same for each adult member of their family ; for children under six years, 
50 acres. The rent was two shillings for each 100 acres. Lord Bahimoro did 
not rule in person, nor, so far as we can trace, even visit the colony, at least 
till after the restoration. Two of his brothers, however, acted successively as 
governors, and died there. 

In November, 1633, Leonard Calvert set sail with the first emigrants, con- 
sisting of about two hundred persons, including a son of Sir Thomas Gerard, 
one of Sir Thomas Wiseman, and two of Lady Wintour. In February he 
touched at Point Comfort in Virginia, where his arrival was by no means ac- 
ceptable ; nevertheless. Sir John Harvey, in obedience to the express orders of 
Charles, gave him a covKteous reception. Early in March he entered the Poto- 
mac, to the people on the shores of which the sight of so large a vessel was 
quite new, and caused the utmost astonishment, The report was, that a. canoe 
was approaching as big as an island, with men standing in it as thick as trees 
in a forest ; and they thought with amazement how enormous must have been 
the trunk out of which it had beon hollowed. A piece of ordnance, resounding 
for the first time on the shores of this mighty river, caused the whole country to 
tremble. The intercourse, however, appears to have been judiciously conducted, 
and was, on the whole, very amicable. Calvert sailed up to Piscataqua, an In- 
dian settlement nearly opposite the present site of Mount Vernon, where the 
chief received him witli kindness, saying, " he would not bid him go, neither 
■would he bid him stay ; he might use his own discretion." On reflection, he 
considered the place too far up the river, and therefore the vessel was moved 
down to a tributary named then St. George's, and now St. Mary's. Ascending 
it four leagues, he came to a considerable Indian town, named Yoacomoco ; and 
being hospitably received, as well as pleased with the situation, he determined 
to fix his colony there. The weroanee accepted an invitation on board, and Sir 
John Harvey having just arrived from Virginia, the chief was led down to the 
cabin, and seated at dinner between the two governors. An alarm having spread 
among the people on shore that he was detained as a prisoner, they made the 
banks echo with shouts of alarm ; the Indian attendants durst not go to them, 
but when, he himself appeared on deck, they were satisfied. He became so 
much attached to the English as to declare, tbat if they should kill him he 
would not wish his death avenged, being sure that he must have deserved his 
fate. Amid these dispositions, it was not difiicult to negotiate the formation of 
a settlement. For hatchets, hoes, knives, cloth, and otlier articles of probably 
very small original cost, the strangers not only obtained a large tract of land, 
but were allowed by the inhabitants lo occupy immediately half of their village, 
with the corn growing adjacent to it, and, at the end of harvest, were to receive 
the whole. Thus the English were at once comfortably established, without 
those severe hardships which usually attend an infant settlement. 

This good understanding was prolonged for a number of years ; but at length, 
in 1642, the emigrants had the usual misfortune of being involved in a war with 
the natives. For two years they suffered all its distressing and harassing ac- 
companiments, which, in 1664, were happily terminated by a treaty, the condi- 
tions of which, and some acts of assembly immediately following, seem to prove 
that the evil had arisen entirely from the interested proceedings of individuals. 
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exacted the same impln.it submission Elizabeth trode in his steps, equally 
despotic, and attached if not to poperj as has sometimes been suspected, at 
least to a pompous rit lal and powerlul hierarchy. But the nation in general, 
considering the Ronush religion as contrary to Scripture, arid shocked by the 
bloody persecutions of Mary, and other sovereigns oa the continent, were dis- 
posed to go into the opposite extreme. From Geneva they imbibed the Calvin- 
istic doctrine and discipline, with the strict manners usually imbibed with them. 
The queen, whose views were irreconcilably opposed to these innovations, 
claimed the right of putting them down by main force. The most severe laws 
were enacted under the sanction of Whitgift, Archbishop of Canterbury, a prelate 
sincerely but bigotedly attached to the English church. The wisdom of Cecil 
viewed with much dissatisfaction the discontents thus engendered, and, on read- 
ing twenty-four queries drawn up by the primate, told him, " he thought the In- 
quisition of Spain used not so many questions to comprehend and to trap their 
preys." He was seconded by the lords of the council, and the queen was not 
insensible to his remonstrances ; but whenever she showed a disposition to re- 
lent, Whitgift threw himself on Ms knees, and prevailed upon her not to sacri- 
fice her own power and the unity of the church. The high court of commiasioo 
was established ; several nonconformists were fined or unprisoned, and a few 
suffered death. 

But under all these persecutions, the party continually increased, and even 
assumed a bolder character. The Puritans, while they sought to reform the 
church, had no wish to withdraw from her bosom ; but there sprang up a new 
sect named Browniats, who, denying the authority of her doctrine and discipline, 
sought for the first time to found an independent communion. Upon them all 
the vials of persecution were poured forth. Brown himself could boast that he 
had been shut up in thirty-two prisons, and several of his followers were put to 
death ; but his own firmness at length failed, and he accepted a Uving in that 
church which he had so strenuously opposed. Although much condernned by 
his more zealous adherents, his desertion broke for some time the union of the 
party. Toward the end of Elizabeth's reign, however, there was formed in a 
northern county a congregation of separatists, under two respectable clergymen, 
Robinson and Brewster. During a certain interval they escaped notice ; but 
Jamea, who soon began to follow his predecessor's steps, took such measures 
as convinced them that it woidd be vain to attempt the exercise of their profes- 
sion at home. In looking for an asylum, they fixed upon Holland, the lirst 
country where toleration was publicly sanctioned by law ; and thither they made 
their escape amid much difiiculty and hardship, their families being for some 
limo detained beimsd tliem. Having reached that foreign land, they found tbe 
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protection denied at home, and remained elevea years namolestec!, and eveii re- 
spected. But they never became fully naturalized ; their original occupation of 
agriculture was more congenial to their taste than the mechanical arts, bywhich 
aloae they could earn a subsistence among the Dutch. They turned their eyes, 
therefore, to a transatlantic region, where they would not merely enjoy iflleratioci, 
but might form a society founded' on their favorite plan of church-government. 

Animated by these views, the exiles applied to the Virginian company, then 
\inder the management of Sandys, Southampton, and other liberal members, 
who zealously espousing their cause, obtained, though not witliout difficulty, 
from King James a promise to wink at their heresy, provided they remained 
otherwise tranqnil. Smith, deeply interested in this transaction, tendered and 
even pressed his services ; which would doubtless have been extremely valu- 
able. His religious views, however, were materially ditlerent, and instead of 
the subordination which lie required, he found in them a rooted determination 
" to be lords and Ivings of themselves." It was necessary, therefore, that they 
should " make trial of their own follies ;" f h h h w h miitur 

of regret and triumph, tliat " they paid sou dly d w b h h w 

rod." They also wanted capital adequate tohfdgfpl S 

eral London merchants agreed to advance h 3 b p 1 

of the proceeds of thoir industry ; but the m w y h h d U 

liquidation of the debt the produce of thei 11 b h w 

mon stock for the benefit of the creditors h h rt w 

latod by the salutary impulse of personal 

With the means thus procured, the emi p h d I f ty 

and hired another of 180 tons; the forme f whi h ail d to D If h k 

on board the brethren. The two joined a S h pto d h p d d 

on their western voyage ; but before they hdhLd Edh 
of the smaller one, declaring her to be too I k h \1 p b k 

to Dartmouth for repairs. After another I h p p d h 

unfit for the voyage, and made saO for Ply h Th di dim 

though involving the loss of much precio w 1 h b i 

the cowardly and the lukewarm ;" and th y fi Uy U 11 

6th September, 1620, being in all one hund d d p 1 h 

determination of braving every hardship. Fl j 1 d mp > g d 

though their destination was the mouth ot h H d h j 

November in view of a great promontory h h p d to b 
captain, it has been alleged, had received a bribe fri 
place where they had projected a settlement. Of this, however, the adventurers 
being ignorant, were comforted by the view of a goodly land wooded to the wa- 
ter's edge. Whales so abounded, that had the crew possessed means and in- 
struments, which, to their great regret, were wanting, they might have procured 
£4,000 worth of oil. They sailed on toward their destination, but being driven 
back by contrary winds, determined to go ashore. Previously, however, they 
sought to obviate the danger of discord by a mutual agreement, in the name of 
God, to combine into a body politic ; framing and duly observuig laws for tho 
general good. 

They landed on the Uth, but being informed that more commodious spots 
might be found to the northwest, in the interior of the great bay of Massachu- 
setts, they determined that a select party should proceed in the shallop in search 
ol them. The boat, however, was in such disrepair that it could not sail till the 
end of two or three weeks : sixteen of them, therefore, resolved to make an ex- 
cursion into the interior. They met no natives, but found on a hill, half buried 
in the grwind, several baskets filled with ears of com, part of which they carried 
away, meaning to satisfy the owners on the first opportunity, which unluckily 
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never ocynrred. They saw many geeae and ducks, but were unable to reach 
them ; and being exposed to severe cold, hastily returned. Soon after they 
started for the same spot, named Cornhill, in the neighborhood of which they 
collected ten bushels of grain, esteemed a providential supply. They lighted upon 
a village without inhabitants ; but the houses were neatly constructed of young 
saplings bent at lop, as in an arbor, and covered wilhout and within with fine 
mats. Eagles' ciaws, deers' feet, and harts' horns, were stuck into them as 
charms and ornaments. They then regained their boat and sailed round to the 
ship. Some of their number urged that they should remain at least diuring the 
winter in this creek, where corn and fish could be procured, while many were 
disabled by sickness for further removal. The majority, however, observed that 
water was scarce, and the anchorage for ships too distant ; that they had etery 
chance of finding a better situation, and lo fix here and then remove would f,e 
doubling their labor, On the 6th December, therefore, the shallop being at 
length ready, a chosen party set sail. After proceeding six or seven leagues, 
ihey reached a bay forming a good harbor, but without a stream falling into it. 
Seeing some Indian wigwams, they followed, but could not reach the people, 
and found only a large burial-place. They returned to sleep at the landing- 
plaoe, but at midnight were wakened by " a great and hideous cry," which they 
flattered themselves proceeded only from wolves or foxes. Next morning, just 
after prayers, the sound was heard with redoubled violence, and was most dread- 
ful. A straggler rushed in, crying, " They are men — Indians." Though the party 
tan to their arms, before they could be mustered the arrows were flying thick 
among them. A brisk fire checked the assailants ; but the chief, shooting from 
a tree, stood three discharges, fill at the fourth he screamed out and ran, follow- 
ed by his men. They were reckoned at thirty or forty, and numerous arrows 
were picked up ; but providentially not one Englishman was hurt. 

They sailed fifteen leagues farther, and on the 9th reached a harbor that had 
been strongly recommended. The weather was dark and stormy, and the en- 
trance encumbered with rocks ; yet they fortunately run in on a fine sandy 
beach. This being Saturday, they did not laud till iVIonday the 11th, when they 
were highly^ pleased, finding a commodious harbor, a land well wooded, -vines, 
iiherries, and berries, lately planted, and a hill cleared for corn. There was no 
navigable stream, but several brooks of fresh water fell into the sea. They ad- 
vanced seven or eight miles into the country without seeing any Indians. 

They now finally fixed upon this spot, to which, on the 19th, the vessel was 
brought round ; and they named it New Plymouth, to commemorate hospitalities 
received at home. The erection of houses, however, was a hard task, amid 
severe weather, short days, and very frequent storms. By distributing the un- 
married among the several families, they reduced the buildings wanted to nine 
teen, and by the 10th January had completed one, twenty feet square, for public 
meetings. The exposure, however, and wading through the water in such in- 
clement weather, brought on severe illnesses, to which Carver, a governor highly 
esteemed, and many others, fell victims. But on the 3d March a south wind 
sprung up ; the weather became mild ; the birds sung in the woods most pleas- 
antly ; the invalids quicldy recovered ; and many of them lived to a good old 

In the autumn of 1621, the merchants sent out another vessel with thirty-five 
setrters ; but misled by " prodigal reports of plenty" sent home by certain colo- 
nists, they supplied no provisions ; nay, the crew required to he provided with 
a portion for their return voyage. The consequence was, that in the course of 
the winter the colonists were reduced to a half aUowance of com daily, then to 
five kernels a-piece ; lastly, to entire want. Equally destitute of live stock, they 
depended wholly on wild animals. Till May, 1622, fowls abounded ; but there 
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remained then merely fisit, whicii they had not nets to catch ; and it was only 
by feeding on the shell species, collected among the rocks, that they were pre- 
served from absolute starvation. 

The emigrants had seen the natives only in the short hostile encounter, but 
afterward learned that a severe pestilence had thinned their numbers. The 
crime of Hunt also had filled the country with horror and dread of the strangers. 
To their surprise, on the 16th March, 1631, a savage almost naked, in the tr.ost 
confident manner, walked through the tillage and addressed those he met in 
broken English, They crowded round hrni and on the r enger inquiry, learned 
that his name was Samoset that he belonged to the Wampanoags, a somewhat 
distant tribe ; and that their immediate neighbora were the people of Massassoit 
and the Nausites, the latter of whom had been the assadants in the late conflict. 
They treated him liberally with strong waters and food presented him with a 
great-coat, knife, and ornaments and beggel him tj rptim witii some of his 
countrvmen. After a brief absence he appealed n ih tiie proper men," pre 




F g 39 — T ttooed Indian 
denting the usual grotesque attire and ferocious aspect They all heartily danced 
and sung. A few days liter he brought Squaito ^^hose restoration to his native 
country had rendered him extremely friendly to the English. Being ready to 
act as interpreter and mediator he opened a commur icadon with Massassoit; 
and on the 23d March, that great sagamore with Quadequma his brother, and 
sixty mon, was announced as in the iicinity Difficulties were felt as to the 
meeting from want of mutual confidence , however, Squanto having brought an 
invitation lo parley, Edward Winslow went with presents, and was kindly re- 
ceived. The governor, then, after obtaining some Indians as hostages, marched 
out at the head of six musketeers, kissed hands with the great chief, and pre- 
sented a bottle of strong waters, of which he drank somewhat too copiously. A 
treaty was concluded, both of abstinence from mutual injury, and protection against 
others ; and it was long faithfully observed. 

Two of the settlers now accepted an invitation to visit his residence. After 
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ft laborious journey of fifteen miles tlirougli trackless woods, tkey were received 
with great courtesy, but found a total deficiency of victuals, of which it seeina 
the king's absence had prevented any supply. At night they were honored by 
sharing the royal couch, which consisted of a large board, covered with a thin 
mat. At the other end lay his majesty and the queen ; and they had soon the 
additional company of two chiefs, who, with a large colony of fleas and other 
insects, and the uncouth songs with which their bedfellows lulled themselves to 
rest, rendered their slumbers very brief. Next day, two large bream were spread 
on the table ; but " forty expected a share." Though strongly Jirged, they de- 
clined to partake any longer of these hospitalities. 

It was discovered, however, that Squanto was completely abusing their con- 
fidence ; telling his countrymen that but for him the English would kill the In- 
dians ; and that they kept the plague locked up in their stote-honse, which only 
his intercession prevented from being let loose. On this being known, the ut- 
most pains were taken, and successfully, to undeceive the people. In February, 
1633, the settlers had eompleteiy enclosed their town, forming four bulwarks 
and three gates. They were some time after alarmed by hearing that Mas- 
sasaoit, now at the point of death, was likely to be succeeded by his son Couba- 
tant, whose disposition was far from friendly. Edward Winslow hastened to 
the spot, and found the ma^cians busy at their incantations, and six or eight 
woman chafing him amidst hideous yells. The chief, already blind, cried out : 
" Oh, Winslow, I shall never see thee again !" That gentleman, however, by 
suitahJe medicines, gave present, relief, and in a few days effected a cure. Even 
the heir-apparent being promised similar aid in case of need, became greatly, 
reconciled to them. 

Meantime, Weston, one of the London adventurers, had sent out a settle- 
ment consisting of sixty individuals to a place which they named Weymouth ; 
but they behaved so ill to the Indians, that the latter entered into a general con- 
federacy to cut off all the English. This was revealed by Massassoit to his 
friends at Plymouth, who succeeded in saving both themselves and their rivals, 
though the latter were obliged to relinquish their establishment, some retmning 
home, and others joining the first colony. 

This Jast made such progress that, though reduced in the spring of 1631 to 
fifty or sixty persons, in 1634 it amounted to a hundred and eighty. They were, 
as Winslow observes, " by God's providence safely seated, housed, and fortified." 
They had escaped those tyrannical governors, and "bestial yea diabolical" set- 
tlers, who had ruined so many colonies, though he admits that it was vain as 
yet to hope for profit. The merchants, howev j 1 d 1 dly, that 

they had laid out a large capital without receiv li y p p of the 

slightest return. After much discussion, it was d m d h h lonists 
should now supply themselves with everything d f p hould, 

during nine years, pay £200 annually. Eight d g a mo- 

nopoly of the trade for six years, undertook to m 1 g o that 

the settlers were now established in the full p p y f h k I d In six 
years more their number had risen to three hund d 

The Plymouth company meantime continued h b ff rt derive 

sjme benefit from their vast domains ; being pa 1 Ij 1 op the 

active trade and fishery carried on in defiance of them. Francis West was ap- 
pointed admiral, and Robert Gorges lieutenant-general of New England, with 
strict injunctions to restrain interlopers ; but in an ocean and continent almost 
equally wide and waste, they could effect httle. The most important grant was 
to Robert, son of Sir Ferdinand Gorges, who, obtaining a large portion of what 
is now called New Hampshire, employed Captain Mason, a person of great ac- 
tivity, to colonize it ; and hence were bnilt Dover and Portsmouth on the I'is- 
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cataqua. These, however, made only a slow progress ; nor was it till the death 
of their founders, that, being left nearly to themaelvos, they drew gradual acces- 
sions both from home and the adjoining colony. The crews also, who sought 
timber and fish oti the coast of Maine, began to form fixed stations on the Penob- 
scot and Kennebec. Levett, who visited America in 1623, strongly recommends 
this course, asserting that a settlement on shore might lake twice the quantity 
of fish that a ship can do at sea, and have still seven months for other employ- 
ment. He gives a warning, at that lime too much neglected, that they must 
carry out eighteen months' provisions, and work hard for a fresh supply. 

The emigration, however, which was to render New England a flourishing 
colony, was again derived from the suspicion and dread which always attend 
religious persecution. It seems to have abated toward the end of James's reign. 
Abbot, the primate, being a man of mild temper, and averse to violent measures. 
In 1635, Charles I. succeeded, a young prince of virtuons dispositions, but of 
obstinate and despotic temper, attached with a conscientious but blind zeal to 
the Enghsh church, and probably imbibing from his queen Henrietta some favor 
for popish ceremonies. He threw himself into the arms of Laud, bishop of Lon- 
don, a zealot in the same cause, and they entered together on a career oppres- 
sive to the nation, and ultimately fatal to themselves. The body of tlie people 
and clergy having become more and more Calvinistic, that creed had obtained 
among both a great majority. It was accompanied with a strictness, and even 
preciseness as to morals and conduct, which procured them the name of Puri- 
tans ; also with a peculiar aversion to everything which had tlie least aspect of 
popery. Laud proceeded with the utmost severity not only against the new 
doctrine, but against any particular display of it, such as preaching on week- 
days, enforcing a rigid observance of the sabbath, rebuking for drunkenness, or 
other open sin. These steps were sufficient, according to ciicumalaaces, to 
produce censure, suspension, and deprivation. Nor was he content with the 
church as he had found it, but introduced new ceremonies and vestments, closely 
approximating to the Romish standard. These mandates, though the most 
odious, were also the most strongly urged, and their omission the most rigidly 
punished. All the popular ministers in the kingdom were thus either silenced 
or under immediate peril of this sentence ; and hence a great part of the nation 
was deprived of any ministration which they considered profitable or edifying. 
Yet loyalty was still powerful, and they were not ripe for that terrible resistance, 
to which they were afterward impelled. Their only refuge seemed to bo in 
some distant region, whither the power of Laud could not reach, and where they 
might enjoy a form of worship which they esteemed pure and scriptural. 

In [635, Roger Conant, with some mercantile aid, but chiefly inspired by re- 
ligious zeal, had established a body of settlors near Cape Anne ; their sufi"eringa, 
however, were so severe, that they determined to return to England. White, 
however, an eminent minister of Dorchester, entreated hint to remain, promising 
. that he should receive a patent, friends, goods, provisions, and everything he 
could desire. This zealous clergyman held communication with many persons 
in his own neighborhood, in London, and other quarters, particularly Lincoln- 
shire ; who, with zeal for religious purity, united energy of character, and in 
many cases considerable property. They found no difficulty in purchasing from 
the Plymouth company an extensive tract, including all the coast between the 
rivers Charles and Merrimac, and across to the Pacific ocean. They even 
obtained, though not without cost and trouble, a charier from Charles, under the 
title of " The Company of the Massachusetts Bay." On the delicate topic of 
religion, the governor was empowered, but not required, to administer the oath 
of supremacy ; and there was no other menlion of the subject. Some eminent 
historians have therefore thought that the colonists went out without any secu- 
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rity whatever on a matter deemed by them so supremely important. To us it 
appears evident that, imder all the circumstances, this silence implied a full as- 
surance of their not being disturbed. In fact, they took, with them a silenced 
minister, and on their arrival immediately began to exercise uncontrolled liberty, 
without drawing upon themselves any penal proceedings. We have seen, on 
every occasion, the vast sacrifices which princes were willing to make, in order 
to people their distant possessions ; and the backwardness hitherto visible as to 
New England rendered the necessity of encouragement more urgent. It was 
probably also imagined, that a few of the most discontented spirits being thus 
removed, the nation in general might become more peaceable. 

On the lat May, 1629, six vessels, having on board about two hundred pas- 
sengers, including four clergymeu, sailed from the Isle of Wight. Smith would 
evidently have been glad to co-operate ; but difference of religious views seems 
again to have prevented negotiation. He describes them " an absolute crew, 
only of the elect, holding all but such as themselves as reprobate ;" and before 
sailing, all those persons were dismissed whose character was thought to make 
them unsuitable companions. The seamen were surprised and edified by the 
new scene which their ships presented — prayer and exposition of the Word two 
or three times a day ; the sabbath entirely spent in preaching and catechising ; 
repeated and solemn fasts for the success of the voyage. They arrived on the 
34th June, and fomid only eight or ten hovels, which, with others scattered along 
the coast, contained about one hundred settlers. A site already marked out, 
had its name changed from Nahumkeik to '^alem , while a large party removed 
to Mishaum, which they called Charlestown 

The colonists suffered severely during the winter under the usual evils of a 
new settlement, especially in so rigorous a climate No fewer than eighty died ; 
yet the spirits of the rest continued unbroken, and they transmitted by no means 
unfavorable reports to England. Mr. Higgeson, the principal clergyman, was 
one of the victims ; yet he had previously prepared a narrative, which painted 
the country under the most flattering colors, as " a wonderment, outstripping the 
increase of Egypt — yielding from thirty to sixty fold ; the ears of com nowhere 
so great and plentiful." He adds, " Shall such a man as I lie ? It becometh 
not a preacher of the truth to be a writer of falsehood in any denree " Yet the 
picture was much too highly colored, th gh h p lly A 

home it was extensively read, and produ d mp A 

dinary movement had in fact taken place g h h h 1 

welfare was an object of paramount inter d h ii p mp d ra 

was greatly increased by an arrangement 1 wl h h m "S f 

the company might be held in New Eag d Th 1 h d h 

charter along with them, and were entire jlasd Udpd p 

Great Britain. A body of emigrants was f Inlp tohj. 

cessors in numbers, wealth, education, d 11 g Th p p 1 1 y 

members were Winthrop, Dudley, and J h to h w ii f wh w 
successively governors, while the other w p d by h f L dy 

Arabella, a daughter of the house of Line 1 

The party thus assembled from various q w d 1 ly h 

spring of 1630. The expedition consisted f n 1,5 !j fif 

teen hundred settlers, who were respectable as well for their intelligence as for 
their ranit in society. They published an account of their motives for removal, 
taking an affectionate leave of their friends in England, in which they said, 
" Our eyes shall be fountains of tears for your everlasting welfare, while we are 
in our poor cottages in the wilderness." They went, however, with little ex- 
perience in the mysteries of settlement, and without any suspicion of their own 
ignorance. Smith intimates that he saw clearly the errors which they wero 
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Fio. 31.— PorlrBil of Governor Winthrop. 

committing, but no regard was paid to his warning voice. They had received 
a false impression, for wliich Mr. Higgeson must be partly blamed, that they 
were going to a land already in the enjoyment of plenty ; whereas the existing 
settlers were looking anxiously to thera for supplies. Want of food and shelter, 
and a change in the habits of life, which with many of them had been those of 
ease and comfort, produced the usual distressing consequences ; and in the first 
month from eighty to one hundred died, among whom Lady Arabella and her 
husband were particularly lamented. The hopes of rehgion, the firmness of the 
leaders, and the high motives by which they were inspired, carried them through 
this period of heavy trial. They spread themselves over the coast — a large 
proportion going to Charleston. Part of these were attracted by a situation at 
the very head of the bay, named by the Indians Shawmut, where they founded 
a town called first Trimonntain, and afterward Boston, under which name it has 
become a populous and flourishing city. 

The relations of the colonists with the Indian tribes were not so satisfactory 
as the character of the settlers might have led us to hope. Almost from the first 
establishment of Connecticut, mutual wrongs had created an animosity between 
the settlers and the Pequods, the most powerful of all the tribes, who sought, by 
an alliance with their enemies, llie Narragansets, to form a general league 
against them. This scheme had nearly succeeded, when it was frustrated by 
the generous exertions of Williams. The English at first were taken by sur- 
prise, had several small detachments cut ofi^, and were so closely hemmed in, 
that they could not go to their work or even lo church without a strong escurt. 
Captains Mason and Underbill, however, having come up with seventy men, de- 
termined to attack their main fort, surrounded by a palisade of strong trees, but 
so loosely put together that musketry could penetrate it. The assailants having 
forced an entrance, set fire to the camp, which was soon reduced to ashes, and 
above three hundred Indians, men, women, and children, perished in the ruins. 
The English, whose loss was trifling, pursued the remnant of tha tribe from 
place to place, fill the whole were either lulled or taken prisoners. Forty who 
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had souglit refuge among the Mohawks, were given up by these savages, and 
the few others who remained alive surrendered in despair. 

After the terror inspired by this dreadful overthrow, tranquillity continued 
nearly forty years. The Massachusetts government maintained friendly relations 
with the Indians, allowing them even when unconverted to settle within its juris- 
diction. The conditions required, as stated by Winthrop, with their answers, 
are somewhat curious : — They were not to blaspheme, but to revere the true 
God. — Ans. They would always desire to speak reverentially of the English- 
men's God, who did so much better for them than other gods did for their wor- 
shippers. They should not work on the sabbath. — Ans. They worked so little 
any day, that they need not object to this article. They should not swear false- 
ly. — Ans. They never swore at all. They should not permit murder, lying, or 
other crimes. — Ans. All these they condemned already. A number of them, as 
will be afterward observed, were even converted to Christianity. A disposition 
arose to imitate the English, and even to assume their names ; those of King 
Philip, Stonewall John, and Sagamore Sam, were borne by powerful chiefs. 

As the colonists multiplied, and the circle of settlement extended, the natives 
could not but feel for how paltry a price they had sold their once spacious birth- 
right. The enlarged frontier afforded new occasions of dispute ; and the Indians, 
when wronged, instead of appealing to the general court, took vengeance with 
their own hands. When charged with offences, they were tried according to 
the rigor of English law — a treatment altogether foreign to their ideas. There 
was no general confederacy, nor evea any deliberate purpose of commencing 
hostilities. A member of one of the tribes, having given information against 
certain of his countrymen, fell a victim to their resentment ; but the murderers 
were condemned to death by a jury, of whom half were Indians. In revenge, 
a small party of English were surprised and slain ; and immediately war broke 
out along the whole border. 

The Indians were now much more formidable than in the first contest. Du- 
ring the long interval they had eagerly sought to procure the superior arms 
wielded by Europeans ; and commercial avidity had supplied them. They had 
attained no discipline, and could not contend in the open field; but flie English 
*oon learned to dread an enemy whose habitations, says Mather, " were the 
dark places of the earth ;" who, at moments the most unexpected, rushing from 
the depth of forests, surrounded and overwhelmed them. The war began with 
the burning of frontier villages, and the slaughter of detached parlies. Beers, 
one of the bravest captains, was surprised and killed with twenty of his follow- 
ers. Then came a more "black and fatal day." Lothrop commanded with 
reputation a body of fine young men, the flower of the county of Essex, who, 
having piled their arms on wagons, were securely reposmg and plucking grapes 
when the alarm was given. Afiier a desperate resistance they were cut off, 
only a mere handful escaping. This was followed by the " Springfield misery." 
That viDage, the most important on the boundary, was broken into, and every 
building reduced to ashes, except a large one, which, being slightly fortified 
supplied a refuge to the inhabitants. Others soon shared the same fate, in cir- 
cumstances still more tragical, A boast was at first made that no place with a 
church had been sacked, but this was soon belied ; and the Indians, according 
to ideas prevalent among savages, considered themselves at war at once with 
the English and with their gods. In a captured village, their first step was to 
reduce the meeting-house to ashes ; and in torturing their captives, they derided 
the objects of their worship, for the want of power to save them. After kill- 
ing the men, they carried away the women and children ; and, though the honor 
of the former was not threatened, they were treated with dreadful cruelty. For 
example they were compelled to follow rapid marches, which at this time were 
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Jr^queut. and w]ien found unequal to the effort, were killed at once hy blows on 
the hf;ad. 

The colonists were doubly perplexed and dismayed by these disasters. Im- 
bued with H belief, beyond what the usiial course of Providence juatifiea, that 
every calamity was a judgment for some great iniquity, they anxiously sought 
why " the Lord no longer went forth with their armies." Mather quotes a letter 
from a leading man in the camp, imputing it to the luxury which wealth had 
produced among the citizens of Boston — "their intolerable pride in clothes 
and hair," and 3ie multiplication of taverns. The neglect of religion and of its 
ministers was of course blamed ; unfortunately, too, the increase of schism and 
even the slender toleration which had begun to be granted. Days of fasting 
were appointed ; but they were astounded when one of the moat solemn was 
followed by the catastrophe of Lothrop, from which they drew the salutary 
inference that " praying without reforming would not do." These views did 
not prevent them from using regular means of warfare, of which the attack of 
the fortified villages was found the most effective. In the midst of winter, one 
thousand men marched against the mainhold of the Narragansets. They 
rushed to the onset ; and after a dreadful conflict it was carried, and reduced to 
ashes — the Indians perishing in vast numbers. But the colonists, appalled by 
their own loss of three hnnired killed and wounded, including their sis bravest 
leaders, retreated in great confusion : the enemy, however, were overwhelmed 
by their disaster, which they never fuDy recovered. In spring, indeed, they re- 
sumed their wonted warfare, but with diminished means and spirit ; and in 
May, another of their principal settlements was destroyed. Driven from their 
cultivated spots, and finding shelter only in woods and marshes, they suffered 
increasing hardships and privations. Discontent and disunion were the conse- 
quence ; several of the tribes began to make their submission, when pardon was 
granted. Two hundred laid down their arms at Plymouth ; and Sagamore John 
came in with one hundred and eighty, bringing also Matoonas, accused as the 
author of this dreadful war. In the course of it had been formed skilful officers, 
particularly Captain Church, who displayed singular talents in this desultory 
contest. In August he came up with Philip himself, who was completely routed, 
and fled almost alone. Hunted from place to place, he was traced to the centre 
of a morass, where he was betrayed and shot by one of his own people. The 
spirit of the Indians then entirely sunk ; and all who survived either emigrated 
to a distance, or submitted without reserve to the English power. 

XI. Notwithstanding the paramount importance to which New York has at- 
tained, its early settlement was not accompanied by such striking circumstances 
as marked those of some other colonies. 

About the year 1600, the attention of the English and Dutch had been direct- 
ed to the discovery of a northern passage to India, which they hoped might at 
once be shorter, and enable them to escape the still formidable hostility of Spain. 
After this object had been vainly pursued by Frobisher, Davis, Barentz, and 
other navigators, it was resumed by Henry Hudson. Though a native of Hol- 
land, he was first employed by a company of English merchants, when he made 
the daring effort to cross the pole itself, and penetrated farther in that direction 
than any of his predecessors ; but the icy barriers compelled him to return. He 
next attempted an eastern passage, between Nova Zembls and Spitzbergen, but 
again failed. His patrons in London then lost courage ; but he, animated by the 
same ardor, solicited and obtained from the Dutch East India Company a small 
vessel named the Crescent, to renew his researches. After another abortive en- 
deavor at an eastern passage, he appears to have finally renounced that object ; 
and steering toward the west, began to explore the American coast, from New- 
foundland southward. It had, indeed, been to a great extent both discovered 
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and settled, yet not in. sxich continuity as to preclude the hope of finding a deep 
bay leading to the Pacific, and tlu-ough it to the East Indies. In the beginning of 
July, he reached the Great bank, and continued his course cautioualy along the 
shores of Acadia. In forty-four degrees he touched at the mouth of a spacious 
river, which appears to have been the Penobscot, wheie the French were found 
carrying on a very active trade. In passing Cape Cod, his people landed at 
several points, and held intercourse with the natives. They then pursued their 
course through the open sea, til!, on the 17th of August, they came in sight of a 
low land, and soon afterward found themselves oif the bar of James river, where 
they understood that the English had formed a settlement. No opening having 
yet occurred, it seemed expedient to return northward, keeping closer to the 
coast. They found it running northwest, and entered a great bay with rivers 
evidently that of Delaware. The water was so shoaliy, however, as to prevent 
its exploration, unless in pinnaces drawing only four or five feet. Tiiey pro- 
ceeded therefore to the coast now called New Jersey, and were involved in the 
range of islands running parallel to it. The navigation was very difficult on ac- 
count of storms and frequent shallows. At length Hudson came to a continuous 
land, good and pleasant, rising boldly from the sea, and bounded by high hills. 
He appeared to discover the mouths of three great rivers, which, however, could 
only be different charineU, separated by ialands, of the great stream now bearing 
his name. Boats were sent to sound the most northern of them, which was 
found to afford a good depth of water. They entered it, and were soon visited 
by large parties of natives in canoes, when a friendly exchange took place, of 
tobacco and maize for knives and beads. Unfortunately, a boat being sent to 
examine one of the other channels, was assailed by twenty of the savages in 
two skiffs, one of the seamen killed, and two wounded. This unhappy event 
poisoned the future intercourse with the Indians, whose friendly professions were 
henceforth considered as made only with a view to betray them. At one place, 
twenty-eight canoes, full of men, women, and children, approached and made 
overtures for trade ; but their intentions being considered evil, they were not 
aUowed to come on board. In ascending, the Hudson was found to be a noble 
stream, a mile broad, and bordered by lofty mountains. Seventeen days after 
entering it, the vessel, being embarrassed by shoals, stopped at a point where a 
small city has since been built, bearing the name of the discoverer. A boat 
sailed eight or nine leagues higher, somewhat above the site of Albany, where 
it was clear that the ship could not proceed farther. In this upper tract, the in- 
tercourse with the natives was very friendly, and even the suspicions of the crew 
were lulled. One party came on board, who, being freely treated with wine 
and aquavitee, became all merry, and one completely tipsy, the effects of which 
caused to his companions the greatest surprise. On the way down, they were 
repeatedly attacked by the large body which in ascending had excited their 
jealousy. On each occasion, a discharge of musketry, killing two or three, 
caused all the rest to take flight. On leaving the river, Hudson made directly 
for Europe, and arrived at Dartmouth on the 7th November, 1609. 

He transmitted to the Dutch company a flattering report of the country which 
he had discovered, strongly recommending a settlement. It has even been said, 
that he sold his rights to them, which seems quite erroneous, as in fact he coidd 
not be said to possess any. He was not even allowed to follow up this impor- 
tant discovery, but was obliged again to seek employment from the English mer- 
chants. By them, in 1610, he was sent out on that remarkable voyage, during 
which he explored the great bay to which his name is attached, but unhappily 
fell a sacrifice to the mutiny of a turbulent crew. 

The Dutch, however, in virtue of this discovery, claimed the country, and in 
1610, a few individuals fitted out a vessel for traffic. Several stations were 
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lormed on ihe island of Manhattan (the name then gVen to Ne r Yo k), but no 
attempt was made to colonize. In 1613, they were v s ted bj A gall, clie ad- 
venturous English captain, who compelled them to o n he do a on of his 
country ; but as no steps were taken to follow up tliis advantage hej continued 
as before to trade with the natives, and consider the land their ow In 1614, 
a grant of exclusive commerce was made to a compan) of me cl a s vho there- 
upon erected a rude fort, and pushed their operaliona as I eh as, ^1 any. They 
appear at the same time to have formed a station at the h of he Coimecti- 

In 1620, an American settlement was attempted on a gr der scale by the for- 
mation of the Dutch West India Company, incorpora ed lor t enty lour years. 
Their privileges included the whole western coast of Africa, as far as the Cape, 
with all the eastern shores of America, from Newfoundland to the Straits of 
Magellan. Over this vast extent they had the exclusive right to conclude trea- 
ties, carry on war, and exercise all the functions of government. ' No notice was 
taken in the grant, that the whole of this territory was claimed, and many parts 
occupied, by other European nations ; nor did the govemraevit, in making this 
vast donation of what was not their own, promise the means of placing it in tlie 
company's handa. Their possessions, accordingly, were fiercely disputed, and 
most precariously held. The weakness of the Portuguese crown enabled them 
l« grasp large portions of its territory in Brazil and on the African coast. In 
North America, they did not venture to measure iheir strength with the English 
but were content siiently to enlarge their sutions on the Hudson, which the lat- 
ter showed no disposition to occupy. The country was called New Nether- 
lands ; and an increasing cluster of cotta,ges, where New York now stands, was 
named New Amsterdam. 

As yet there was nothing that could be denomuiated a colony ; but in 1629, 
government interposed to establish one on a considerable scale. It was planned 
on quite an aristocratic basis ; for though lands were granted to detached set- 
tlers, the chief dependance was on opulent individuals, who were expected to 
carry out bodies of tenants at their own expense ; and those who should tra.ns- 
port fifty became lords of manors, holding (he absolute property of the lands thus 
colonized. They might even possess tracts sixteen miles long, and be furnished 
with negroes, if they could profitably do so. Several of them began to found 
these manors ; two, Godyn and De Vries, led out thirty settlers to the head of 
the Delaware, laying the first foundation of that state ; but the latter having vis 
ited home, found on his return that it had been attacked by the Indians, and to- 
tally destroyed. The whole colony was uuprosperous, and very hard pressed 
on different aides. The New England settlement in Connecticut soon surround- 
ed their little station, obliged them to give way, and even to abandon part of 
Long Island. At the same time, the Swedes, then in the height of their power^ 
under Gustavus Adolphus, planned a settlement, which was zealously supported 
by that great monarch, who subscribed 400,000 dollars in its favor. They fixed 
on the bay of Delaware ; and though Kieft, the governor sent from Holland, en- 
tered a protest, he did not venture to employ force against the conqueror of Lut- 
zen. Moreover, Lord Baltimore, having just obtained his patent extending 
northward to the latitude of forty degrees, intimated his ciaim to nearly the 
whole of the Dutch territory. All these annoyances, however, were small com 
pared to the Indian war, in which the atrocious violence of Kieft involved Ifie 
colony. Attacking by surprise a party who had shoivn some hostile dispositions, 
he commenced a general massacre, in which nearly a hundred perished. I lence 
raged daring two years a contest, accompanied by the usual horrors and calami- 
ties, and which efi'ectually checked the progress of New Netherlands. At lenglli 
a treaty was negotiated, in which the five nations were included. 
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A few years after, in 1646, the governor was recalled, to the great satisfaction 
of th.e people, and was succeeded by Stuyvesant, a military officer of distinction, 
brave, lioaest, and with some tincture of letters. Adopting a wise and humane 
policy toward the Indians, he succeeded in obviating any disturbance from that 
quarter. By negotiation with the company, he obtained a release from those 
trammels by which commerce had hitherto been fettered, substituting moderate 
duties on exports and imports. He suffered, however, much trouble from the 
English, who were continually extending their frontier on and beyond the Con- 
necticut, and Bet scarcely any limit to their claims. The settlers discouraged 
greatly any idea of going to war with ao powerful a neighbor, and exhorted him 
to gain the best terms he could by treaty. By large concessions he obtained a 
provisional compact, which was never indeed ratified in England, yet obtained 
for his people some security. Stuyvesant then turned his eyes on the other side 
to the Swedish colony, which had prospered and become a commercial rival. 
It was much inferior, however, to New Netherlands, while the death of Gusta- 
Tus and of his great ministers and generals, succeeded by the fantastic sway of 
Christina, rendered her country no longer formidable. He, therefore, with the 
sanction of his employers, determined to reannex it, for which some violent pro- 
ceedings on the pa'rt of Rising, the governor, afforded a fair pretext. Having 
assembled a force of 600 men, he marched into New Sweden, as it was termed, 
which, after a short resistance, renounced that name, and became incorporated 
with the Dutch dependency. A few of the settlers returned to their native 
country; the rest yielded to the mild sway of the conqueror. SiuyvesaEt was 
next annoyed by Lord Baltimore, who could boast that his charter entitled him 
to extond his borders to New England, leaving no room whatever for New 
Netherlands ; but as his pretensions were not supported by any adequato force, 
they were easily evaded. 

The company, though they did not grant any political franchises to the colo- 
nists, took great care to have them well governed, and to check those despotic 
practices in which Stuyvesant, from his military habits, was prone to indulge. 
They prohibited likewise all persecution, and studied to make the country a 
refuge for professors of every creed. From France, the Low Countries, the 
Rhine, Northern Germany, Bohemia, the mountains of Piedmont, the suffering 
protestants flocked to this transatlantic asylum. Even the New Englandcrs, al- 
lured by the fine climate and ferdle soil, arrived in great numbers, and formed 
entire villages. It therefore became expedient to have a secretary of their na- 
tion, and to issue proclatnations in French and English, as well as Dutch. To 
augment the variety, the company introduced as many negro slaves as they con- 
veniently could. New York became, as Mr. Bancroft terms it, a city of the 
world ; its inhabitants termed themselves a blended community of various line- 
age. Unluckily for the Dutch, the protestants of that age carried generally with 
them an ardent attachment to civil liberty, which was pushed to its utmost height 
by those of New England. Their views soon found favor in the eyes even of 
the Hollanders ; for, though some of the more opulent were adverse to any very 
broad popular institutions, they could not forbear joining in the objection to be 
iaxed without their own consent. Innovations of this nature, it appeared, were 
agreeable neither to the company nor the governor. The colonists, having sent 
over a deputation to the former, obtained a few municipal privileges, but none of 
the rights of a representative government. Such was their perseverance, how- 
ever, that thoy erected one for tliemselves, by caDing two deputies from each 
village ; and the body thus assembled presented a remonstrance to Stuyvesant. 
claiming that their consent should be necessary to the enactment of new laws, 
and even to the appointment of oflicers. He received this address extremely 
ill, and bitterly reproached thum with yielding to the visionary notions of the 
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New Englandera ; staling tliat tbe laws were good, and would continue to be 
well executed, but could not be allowed to emanate from the wavering multitude 
Ho derived his authority only from God aud the West India Company, who 
would never become responsible to their own subjects. The remonstrants were 
therefore commanded, under a severe penalty, immediately to disperse. In this 
the company firmly supported their governor, directing that the people should no 
longer indulge the visionary dream that taxes could be imposed only with theii 
own consent. They, however, cherished a deep dissatisfaction, which, though it 
did not break out into open violence, indisposed them to make any exertions in 
support of a government under which they enjoyed no rights. This became of a 
serious consequence in the crisis that was now approaching. 

Considering the long and embittered hostility of England against the Dutch, it 
may appear wonderful that she did not sooner ailempt the conquest of a valuable 
nosaession, to which she had so plausible a t'tle. CroinwoU, in fact, had projected 




h, but "was diverted by othei objects Charles II., always prejudiced f 
tuat people, soon adopted the same resolution ; and even before any m 
w^ talten for conquering the country, he included it in a grant made to hia 
brother James, of the temtory from the Kennebec to the St. Croix, and from the 
Connecticut to the Delaware. To make good this donation. Sit Robert Nichols 
was sent out with an expedition, to be reinforced by a detachment from another 
colony. The Dutch had for some time foreseen the crisis ; but unwilling to ex 
pend their funds in sending troops, they urged the governor to seek means of 
defence within his own dominions. This, from circumstances already stated, 
was exceedingly difficult ; and though Stuyvesant, in this emergency, granted 
their demand for a representative assembly, it was too late to inspire confidence, 
and the people declined maldng any sacrifices to repel a power from whom they 
hoped more liberal treatment. In August, 1664, Nichols cast anchor in face of 
New Amsterdam, having landed part of his troops on Long Island. He imme- 
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diately summoned the city to surrender, guarantying to the people their property, 
llie rights of citizens, their ancient Jaws and usages. The governor attempted 
by delay and negotiation to parry the blow ; but the other declined all discus- 
sion, and the principal inhabitants, headed by Winthrop from Connecticut, as- 
sembling in the town-hall, determined against offering any resistance. They 
drew up articles of surrender conformable to the demand of the English officer, 
which, however, Sluyvesant refused to sign till the place was actually in the 
enemy's hands. 

XII. The history of New England exhibits the extravagance indulged in 
by the quakers. Carrying to an undue length that religious movement wliich 
produced the Reformation, they relinquished a proper regard not only to forms 
and ordinances, but to reason, and, in some degree, to scripture, J^elding them- 
aelvea in a great measure to the guidance of visions aud inward illuminations. 
They constituted at this period, as already observed, the extreme of the ultra- 
proteatant section, which thenceforth began to recede from its loo forward posi- 
tion. Not only did no similar sects spring up, but ihey themselves gradually 
pruned away the exaggerated features of their system. They assumed even a 
remarkably sedate character, and retaining still theur deep devotional feeling, 
with only a few outward peculiarities, distinguished themselves in the walks of 
life by practical philanthropy. In this chastened and reformed quakerism, the 
lead was taken by William Penn, one of the most illustrious characters of modern 




times. Born to rank and distinction, son of an admiral who had attained celeb* 
rity under Cromwell by the conquest of Jamaica, he embraced at college his 
persecuted cause, and devoted himself toil throughout his whole life. Refusing 
to retract or compromise his views, he was expelled from his father's house, be- 
coming amenable to all the rigors then enforced against eccentric modes of re- 
ligious "vorship and teaching. He indulged at first in certain extravagances ; 
bii* ■ ' ening years, combined with extensive study, and travel over a great part 
' iiurope, enlarged his mind, and while retaining the same devoted attachment 
lO what was valuable in his system, he purified it from its principal errors. His 
steady course of christian kindness gained for him the general esteem of the 
public, and ultimately led to a reconciliation with his parent, who bequeatlied tc 
him the whole of his properly. 
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Among the tenets of this school, which Penn at all times advocated with the 
utmost zeal, was that of complete liberty in religious opinion and worship. It 
became, indeed, a leading object of Ma life to render himself a shield not only to 
his own people but to all who on this ground were exposed to Buffering and per- 
secution. Unable as yet fully to accomplish his end in the old world, he con- 
ceived the plan of providing for them, in the new continent, an asylum similar to 
that of their pilgrim ancestors. By founding there a state open to the votaries 
of every faith, he might, he hoped, fuliil his benevolent purpose, aiid at the same 
time secure for himself a degree of importance and wealth. He possessed, in 
virtue of his father's services, a claim on government, estimated at £16,000 ; 
but after a long delay, amid the exigencies of the court, he could not without 
difficulty have rendered it effective in any shape, except for one favorable cir- 
cumstance. He enjoyed the favor both of Charles II. and James II., and was 
always a welcome guest at Whitehall. This intercourse with princes whose 
character was so unlike his own, excited in that age a feeling of surprise which 
we can scarcely avoid sharing. The most injurious surmises arose — he was 
represented as a papist, and even a Jesuit. He seems, however, to have clearly 
proved, that he never concurred in any of the illegal measures of those rulers, 
but employed his influence almost solely with the view of obtaining protection 
for those numerous suflerers in whom he took so deep an interest. Had his 
object been money, he must have encountered many obstacles in obtaining it 
from tjie dilapidated treasury of Charles. It was much easier to get the royal 
assent respecting a desert region beyond the Atlajitic, whence no immediate ben- 
efit was to be derived. His petition, being presented in Jirae, !680, was referred 
to the agents of the Dulte of York and Lord Baltimore, who declared it to be un- 
objectionable, provided the rights of these individuals were preserved inviolate. 
Penn, therefore, submitted the draft of a chaiter, which alter being revised by 
Chief Justice North and the Bishop of London, was pas&ed imder the seal-royal. 
It granted to him the tract in Amenca extendang northward from the 40th to the 
43d degree of latitude, and five degrees of longitude westward, from a boundary 
line drawn twelve miles from Newcastle on the Delaware. Nearly the same 
privileges were conceded as weie formerly grinted lo Lord Baltimore, The 
proprietor was empowered to dispose of the lands in fee simple, to levy taxes 
with consent of the freemen or their lelegates to erect courts of justice, and 
(what one might scarcely have expected) to raise forces for the defence of the 
province by sea and land. There wa'j reservtd however, the sovereignty of 
the crown, and its claim to allegiance, also an appeal from the courts to the king 
iri cquncil, and the right of parliament to levy custom-duties. The acts passed 
by the assembly and the owner were to be transmitted within five years to his 
majesty, and if considered unconstitutional, might be disallowed. The Bishop 
of London stipulated for the reception of a preacher, as soon as one should be 
requested by twenty of the settlers. 

Invested with these ample powers, Penn proceeded to give to the colony a 
constitution, on a very liberal footing. A council of seventy-two, elected by tlie 
body of the people, and having a third of their number renewed every year, car- 
ried on the executive government, in conjunction with tlie proprietor, who was 
allowed three votes. This body was divided into four committees, of plantation, 
trade, justice, and education. They prepared the bills and propositions which 
were submitted lo the general assembly, also elected by wie people. They 
were to sit nine days only, during eight of which they were to consider the pro- 
posals made by the council, and on the ninth to pronounce their decision. This 
system, said to have been copied chiefly from the Oceana of Harrington, waa 
not very well fitted for practical purposes, and bad not a long duration. 

Penn now circulated widely his proposals through Britain, France, and Ger- 
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many ; the oppressed and impoverished of every class heing invited to this land 
of promise He recommended it not only to those who siiifered under religious 
peisecution, but " to industrious laborers and handicraftsmen— ingenious spirits 
low in the world — younger brothers of small inheritances, instead of haging on 
as retainers on their eider brothers' table and charity — lastly, to men of an uni- 
versal spirit, who have an eye to the good of posterity." The necessary ex- 
pense of conveyance was stated to be — for an adult £5, a child under twelve 
:e2,10«., goods iES per ton. Those who could not afford even this moderate 
amoimt, were informed that, on engaging with emigrants of property for a service 
of four years, not oniy would their passage be defrayed, but at the end of the 
term they would receive 50 acres, at 2s. quitrent. An extent of 5,000 acres 
was sold for .£100, with 50s. quitrent, commencing only in 1684. Those who 
preferred might pay merely a qnitrent of Id. an acre, or i20, 16s. 8d. Smaller 
tracts were disposed of at corresponding prices. Poor men were allowed 50 

These advantageous terms, the troubled state of Europe, and the high char- 
acter of the proprietor, caused his proposals to be received with general favor. 
An influx into America took place, such as had never been equalled since the 
days of the first settlers. Between 1682 and 1685, there arrived ninety sail, 
conveying an average of eighty passengers, in all 7,200, beside 1,000 who had 
landed in 1681. They had been sent under his kinsman Markham, to take pos- 
session of the country, and prepare the way for the larger colony. He found 
no difficulty in completing the purchase of an extensive tract of land from the In- 
dians on terms satisfactory to them, yet moderate for the buyer. 

In October, 1683, Penn arrived with a body of 2,000 emigrants. After some 
time spent in surveying his new possessions, he, in the beginning of 1683, ar- 
ranged a meeting with the native chiefs, under the canopy of a spacious elm tree, 
near the present site of Philadelphia. They appeared on the day appointed, in 
their rude attire, and with brandished weapons, beneath the shadow of those 
dense woods which covered what is now a fine and cultivated plain. On learn- 
ing that the- English approached, they deposited their arms and sat down in 
groups, each tribe behind its own chieftain. Penn then stepping forward in his 
usual plain dress and unarmed, held forth in his hand the parchment on which 
the treaty was engrossed. In a simple speech, he announced to them those 
principles of equity and amity upon which he desired that all their future inter- 
course shotild be conducted. He besought them to keep this parchment diffing 
three generations. The Indians replied, in their usual solemn and figurative lan- 
guage, that they would live in peace with him and with his children while the sun 
and moon shoidd endure. A friendly display like this is by no means unusual in 
the first opening of intercourse between civilized and savage nations ; but seldom 
indeed does it long continue unbroken, or fail even of being succeeded by an 
embittered enmity. Pennsylvania afforded at least one happy exception. Her 
founder continued with this savage people on terms not only of peace, but of in- 
timate union ; he visited them in their villages, he slept in their wigwams ; they 
welcomed him almost as a brother. For^ years aiiecward they said to the 
governor. Sir William Keith, as the highest possible compliment : " We esteem 
and love you as if you were William Penn himself." What was still more won- 
derful, the colonists, though they had to struggle with many uncongenial spirits 
in their own body, succeeded in maintaining good terms with the natives ; and 
for nearly a century, the Indian tomahawk was never lifted against a people who 
would have considered it unlawful to return the blow. 

His next object was to found a capital for his new settlement. He chose a. 
site upon a neck of land between the Schuylkill and Delaware, in a situation 
which appeared at once agreeable and healthy, abounding iu water, and with 
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convenient nver communications. He gave to jt the name of Philadelphia (broth- 
erly love), Tinder which it has become one of the most flourishing cities in the 
new world. Combiaing the taste for neatness and tegidarity characleristio of 
his people, with a love of rural nature, he planned a town composed of parallel 
streets, each a hundred feet broad, crossed by others aiso spacious, aad some in- 
dicating by their very names. Vine, Muiberry, Chestimt, that the verdure of the 
country was stUl to enliven them. The purchasers of 5,000 acres were to have 
a house in one of the two principal streets, with a garden and orchard ; tliose of 
1,000 in the three next ; such as were under 1,000 acres in the cross streets. 
In 1684, fifty villages, arranged in regular squares, had sprung up, on a similar 
plan, though on a smaller scale. 

In December, 1682, Penn proceeded to Maryland, to adjust with Lord Baltimore 
tlie boundariesof their respective provinces. His lordship received him, as he had 
before received his agent Markham, with the utmost politeness ; yet the arrange- 
ment was found very difficult and vexatious. The specified limit of the 40tli de- 
gree had, in the maps of that age, been made to run across the Bay of Ches- 
apeake, about the latitude of Pool's Island. Thus the head of that great inlet 
was left within the bounds assigned to Pennsylvania, and afforded an advanta- 
geous outlet for her commerce. Lord Baltimore, however, caused a new and more 
scientific survey to be made, showing that this limit really lay considerably to 
the north of any part of the bay, from which the new province was thus wholly 
excluded. This circumstance bore heavily upon the philanthropist, whose col- 
ony was thus deprived of all direct maritime trade. He earnestly urged, that 
the space in question was a hundred times more valuable to Mm than to the 
other party, of whose territory this was only an outer tract, scarcely at all known 
or settled ; that the proprietor of Maryland must probably have gained by the 
error in settling his own boundaries with Virginia ; and that the understanding 
upon which the grant had been made ought to he taken into consideration. 
Their interests came into collision on another point. Penn had obtained a grant 
from the Duke of York of the whole coast of the river and bay of Delaware, 
southward from Newcastle to Cape Henlopen, which would in some degree have 
supplied his want of a seacoast. But the other party claimed all the shoves of 
this bay also, as included within the 40th degree. Both parties, during their 
personal intercourse, maintained their claims with extreme pertinacity, yet with 
politeness ; but the correspondence which afterward ensued is tinctured with 
considerable bitterness, each accusing the other of forwarding his views in an 
unftiir manner. Historians are even still much divided Mr Chalmers derides 
the claim of Penn, whom, in truth, he always mentions in the most depreciating 
terms ; indeed, to have been engaged in any dispute with a Baltimore, was 
enough in his eyes to efface the brightest qualities (hat could adorn a human 
being. Mr. Bancroft, on the contrary, has in this particular forsaken his first 
love, and admits nothing to interfere with the absolute perfection of l|ie Pennsyl- 
vania legislator. It became necessary to refer the question to the committee of 
plantation, who, in November, 1685, came to the decision that the 40th degree, 
sal direction, must be the boundary, thus excluding the quaker from the 
■ ' . But while they allowed that the Maryland patent had extended 
e Delaware, they considered that it had been granted only in respect 
itries as were not occupied by any Christian people, while that re 
gion had been already colonized in considerable numbers by the Dutch and 
Swedes. Hence it was determined that the eastern part belonged of right to the 
crown, including Penn's domain, which was thereby rendered valid, and gavn 
him the command of that fine estuary, thus in a great measure compensating his 
loss on another side. 

In 1684, Penn was induced by this and other affairs to return to England. 
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leaving tile administration in the hands of commisBioners ; a body who did no' 
by any means work hanrioniously. Moore, a leading proprietary officer, was 
accused by the assembly of corruption and other high raia demeanors ; which 
charge being strenuonsiy resisted by the executive, a violent collision ensued. 
The proprietor, while he felt disposed to grant a liberal government to his set- 
tlers, was probably little prepared to make over to ihem the whole political pow- 
er, which yet they seem to have been determined to grasp. In 168G, he sent 
instructions to his officers to dissolve the constitution, which he had so studious- 
ly constructed. The assembly, however, foreseeing that the change was pro- 
posed with a view to the abridgment of their privileges, resolutely opposed his 
views. He then determined to supersede the commission, and appoint a deputy 
governor, as more likely to support his authority. 

The person selected was Blackwell, who ia admitted to have been no quaker, 
and indeed to have had nothing akin Ui the character. The apology made aeema 
singular, namely, that no one of that profession could be found fit for the office, 
and willing to undertake it. We may rather suspect that, being a dexterous pol- 
itician and high advocate for power, he was expected to beat down the dem- 
ocratic opposition. His efforts for this purpose were carried to an extreme. 
White, who, as former speaker, had been active in tbe persecution of Moore, 
having been re-elect«d as delegate, was thrown into prison, and his claim under 
the habeas corpus act evaded. The most embittered messages passed between 
the governor and assembly. He contrived, however, to gain over a part of the 
members, and thus to carry on the government. 

On these proceedings being represented to him, Penn. was not disposed to 
support them ; and he now threw almost everything into the hands of the coun- 
cil, on whom he conferred the power of choosing the executive officers and 
deputy governor ; they ejected Thomas Lloyd, a quaker preacher of great merit. 
But neither did this arrangement work well. Schisms arose among the loo 
numerous body; and violent protests were made. The chief conflicts, which 
were between the old territory of Pennsylvania and the new cotmties on the 
Delaware, rose to such a height, that the proprietor was obliged reluctantly to 
separate the two territories ; appointing Markham governor of the latter, which 
ultimately formed a small state, bearing the name of that great bay. Peace did 
not reign among the quakers themselves. George Keith, one of the most em- 
inent among them as a preacher and writer, disappointed perhaps at not himself 
obtaining a lead in the government, proclaimed that no one of his sect could 
lawfully act as an executive officer or magistrate, and if he did, had no claim 
to any obedience. These doctrines, enforced not in the mildest terms, brought 
him under the cognizance of the authorities. His adherents allege that their 
proceedings were violent and irregular ; that without hearing or inquiry he was 
proclaimed in the market-place a seditious person, and an enemy to the king 
and queen ; and that the ministers, with as little ceremony, denounced him as 
not having the fear of God before his eyes. The actual penalty was only a mod- 
erate fine, and not even enforced ; but the finding himself proscribed among his 
brethren, both in the colony and at home, seems lo have exasperated him ; he 
became an enemy to the quakers, abandoned their communion, and finally ac- 
cepted an episcopal benefice. He was lamented by them as a mighty man fallen 
from the high places of Israel ; and the noise made by these feuds seriously in- 
jured the colony in the crisis which now arose. 

The Pennsylvanians, who had owed everything to James 11., did not share 
the general joy at liis abdication in ! 688. The news was unwillingly believed ; 
and the government, till September, 1789, was still admitiistorod in his name. 
I'his Wiis carefully reported in New York ; while in England, charges were 
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brought against llie proprietor as adhering to popery, or at le^t strongly attached 
10 the exiled house. William, after some hesitation, deprived him of his patent ; 
and in April, 1693, Benjamin Fletcher, governor of New York, assumed authority 
also over Pennsylvania. The assembly professed their willingness to obey, 
provided they were tised ia the usual manner, and by laws founded on letters- 
patent. But he intimated that they were much mistaken ; that the change had 
been made on account of neglects and miscarriages ; and ihat his majesty's 
mode of governing would be in direct opposition to that of Mr. Penn. It was 
even maintained that all the former laws had been abrogated, though a willing- 
ness was expressed to re-enact the greater number. 

Penn, however, on reaching England, was gratified to find that the trials he 
encountered had not deprived him of all his friends. He acquired considerable 
favor with Queen Anne ; but circumstances prevented his return. Hamilton, 
appointed his deputy, was still troubled by internal dissensions. These were 
not abated by the nomination^ in 1703, of Evans, in whom we see a character 
the most opposite to that of die proprietor himself. This officer, yoimg, lively, 
fond of frolic and revelry, and infiamed with military ardor, was utterly opposed 
to the quaker assembly, and treated with derision theirpacific dispositions. He 
began to erect forts without their permission, and endeavored, but in vain, to 
rouse them by a false alarm of a French invasion. On having three of their 
bills presented Xo him, he told them, " they were very great absurdities." They 
sent liome loud remonstrances, complaining also that under the new frame their 
liberties were greatly abridged. Penn listened unwillingly, and it was not till 
170!) that this unsuiJable ruler was removed. He was succeeded by Gookin, an 
Irish gentleman, of good age and mild manners ; yet the discontents still con- 
tinued. The war with Canada having broken out, he had the ungracious task 
of demanding a supply of je4,000 and ] 50 men. It was privately intimated that 
the money would suffice ; but the assembly declared that they could not in con- 
science either fight or hire others to do so ; however, they offered the queen a 
present of .£500. The chief objection made was to the amount ; but on this 
point, pleading poverty, they stood firm. An equal sum was afterward, in a 
similar manner, extracted from them. 

In 1710, Penn, having reached the age of sixty-six, sent out a solemn remon- 
strance on the feuds and discontent in which the settlers had so long indulged 
Amid the satisfaction of seeing the colony free and flourishing, their disputes 
had been to him a source of grief, trouble, and poverty. Recapitulating the 
whole train of his proceedings, he appealed to them whether he had given any 
real cause for this conduct ; he lamented the unhappiness they were bringing 
on themselves, as well as the scandal they were causing in the eyes of Europe, 
by such incessant contention. This appeal was not unsuccessful ; and in the 
next year an assembly much more friendly to him was elected. It is doubtful, 
however, if this news ever reached him. Oppressed with embarrassments and 
losses incurred seemingly without blame, he had entered into a treaty with gov- 
ernment for transferring his territorial rights, and had agreed to accept for them 
£12,000. A series of apoplectic shocks, however, entirely deprived him of his 
faculties, and disabled him from completing the bargain, so that the property re- 
mained in his family. 

The favor restored to Penn was not extended to Gookin, whom the assembly 
accused of arbitrary measures, and of favoring the non-quaker part of the popu 
lation. In 1716, he was succeeded by Sir William Keith, who, during the ill- 
ness of the founder, was named by the king. This governor enjoyed a much 
greater degree of favor than any of his predecessors, though he is accused of 
purchasing it by too entire an acqiuescence in the demands of the assembly, and 
allowing almost the whole power to pass into their hands. Such, at least, was 
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the opinion of the proprietaries, wlio considered him also as neglecting their in- 
terest, and at the end of nine years removed him. He then attempted to raise 
a factious opposition, but was obliged to leave the colony. After a peaceable 
administration of several years by Major Gordon, Thomas, and atlerward John 
Penn, sons of the late owner went out m 1''32 and 1734 They were received 
with the most cord al v/elcome though tl e former did not altogether preserve 
his popularity. 

XIII. While emigration proce ded so aclivelv ii parous parts of North 
America, the regions south of Virginia (hough of %j3t extent, and presenting 
many natural advantages had attracted little attention The Spaniards, as long 
as they could, jealously guarded this coast an! the bloody catastrophe of the 
first French settlement w as long renembered wih terror Raleigh's original 
establishment had been formed withmth s lange and its tragical results, though 
ted with the situation threw a gloom over all the recollections as- 
vere still spread and as the older set- 
g 11 w into this unoccupied 
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couragement was given to them to remain, iihile others wert. muted Political 
and pergonal immunities, more ample th^n nere possessed by the neighboring 
colonics or were satisfactory to the views of somi ot the proprietors, were not 
withheld Berkeley, who brought additional emigrants irom Virgmia to Albe- 
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matle Sound, pkced them under Drummond, a prudent and popular governci 
A party of planters from Barbadocs, induced to remove to this congenial climate 
were aetlJed on Cape Fear rivor, near the New Englandera, and ruled by Sit 
lohn Yeamans, one of their own number. A few shipbuilders were also obtained 
from the Bermudas. 

In 1665, the proprietors, still in high favor with Charles, obtained a new pat- 
ent with much larger privileges. Their territory was now, without regard to 
Spanish claims, extended to the Pacific, while they were empowered to create 
titles and orders of nobility. This appears to have been preparatory to the for- 
mation of what was intended to be a monument of human wisdom — a constitution 
for the new colony. It was undertaken by Shaftesbury, the ablea 
the age, who employed upon it Locke, the illustrious philosopher 
ject was to transport into the New World the varied ranks and a 
tablishments of Europe. Two orders of nobility were to be instituted, the higher 
of landgraves or earls, the lower of caciques or barons. The territory was to 
be divided into counties, each containing 480,000 acres, with one landgrave and 
two caciques, a number never to be increased nor diminished. There was also 
to be lords of manors, entitled, like the nobles, to hold courts, and exercise ju- 
dicial functions. Those possessing 50 acres were to be freeholders ; bnt the 
tenants held no political franchise, and could never attain, any higher rank. All 
the estates wete to sit in one chamber. The proprietary were always to con- 
tinue eight in number, to possess the whole judicial power, and have the su- 
preme direction of all the tribunals. One was to take cognizance of ceremonies 
and pedigrees, of fashions and sports. But it is needless to enter into further 
details of a constitution which never did nor could have any practical existence. 
It must remain a striking proof how unfit the ablest men are to legislate for 
a society with whose condition and circumstances they are not intimately ac- 
quainted, 

Nothing could exceed the surprise of the colonists when this elaborate sys- 
em was transmitted to them, with an urgent call for its immediate adoption. 
Albemarle, the chief settlement, could scarcely number 1,400 working hands ; 
now then was it to furnish its landgraves, its caciques, its barons ? The pro- 
prietors, on a representation of this state of affairs, were obliged to own that 
their magnificent system could not yet be carried into full execution ; hut they 
required its introduction so far as circumstances allowed, and its completion to 
be kept constantly in view. Meanwhile, a series of temporary laws were es- 
tablished, until the inhabitants should be ripe for the fundamental constitutions. 
They had formed, however, a simple code adapted to their circumstances, which 
they preferred to one by which the popular privileges were materially abridged ; 
and its abrogation for a merely provisional system would have taken away every- 
thing stable and permanent in their political position. As MiOer, who acted 
as administrator and collector of the revenue, had not given them satisfac- 
tion, they rose in a body, imprisoned him and most of the council, seized the 
public funds, appointed magistrates and judges, called a parliament, and in short 
took into their hands all the functions of governnient. Culpepper, the ringleader, 
came to England to plead their cause, a step which certainly does not seem to 
indicate consciousness of guilt ; but he was arrested and brought to trial for high 
treason. Shaftesbury, by his eloquence and popular influence, procured his 
acquittal, pleading that there had been no regular government in Albemarle, 
so that these disorders could only be considered as feuds among the severa' 
planters. 

The proprietors found themselves in an embarrassing situation, unwilling to 
yield to the colonists and renounce their darling constitutions, yet neither de- 
sirous nor very able to reduce them by force. They resolved, therefore, to 
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send out as governor Seth Sothel, one of their own body, who had previously 
purchased Lord Clarendon's share, and whose territorial rights would, they 
hoped, command respect. According to Chalmers, the annals of delegated au- 
thority include no name so infamous as that of this new administrator ; a remark 
which is probably too strong, for he had to deal with persons not easily pleased. 
It would appear, however, ^t his sole object was to advance his fortune, at the 
expense both of the colonists and of his fellow-proprietors. The former soon 
practised tlie lesson which ihey had already learned. They deposed him, seized 
his person, and were about to send him to England to answer to the owners for 
the charges brought against him. Sothel preferred to abide tho judgment of the 
assembly themselves ; a circumstance which, joined to the sentence, seems to 
indicate that his conduct was not extremely atrocious. After finding all the ac- 
cusations proven, they merely banished him from the colony for a single year, 
and declared him incapable of ever again holding the office of governor. The 
proprietors, thongh troubled at these stretches of power, yet owning the com- 
plaints to be just, and having been them^ehes wronged sanctioned thi. proceed- 
ings, and nominated Philip Ludwell a^ their representative 

Meantime they were bestowing a more special attention to the southern col- 
ony In 1670, they sent out a considerable numbei of settlers under William 
&a>le, who was named governor. He diod soon after and his place was sup- 
plied by Sir John Yeamans, once a Barbadocs planter who had acquired a good 
reputation in his command at Cape Feir He was speedily accused however, 
oi sordid proceedings, in carrying on all the little trade of the colony for his 
own advantage. Affairs were in many respects unsatisfaLtory Thf proprie- 
tors, hke oiiier similar bodies, already discoiered that the colony msteadofa 
mine ol wealth, was a constant dram , they had expended upon it upward of 
£18,000, without any return, but, on the contrary, had to encounter new de- 
mands. They were therefore not unwilling to remove Yeamans in order to 
make room for West, a favorite of the settlers. During his residence of eight 
years, he enjoyed a popularity rare among transatlantic rulers. The colony 
flourished ; for beside emigrants sent over by the proprietors, a considerable 
tide flowed in from various quarters. The poor cavahers, considering it to have 
been founded upon their own principles, sought it as a place where they might 
retrieve their fortunes. A number of Dutch in New York, dissatisfied with their 
transference to British rule, thought, it scarcely appears for what reason, that 
they would be more at ease in this new settlement ; and some of their country- 
men from Europe were induced to follow. The revocation of the edict of 
Nantz, and the persecution of the protestants by Louis XIV. during his bigoted 
dotage, drove out a large body of most respectable emigrants. A small party 
proceeded from Ireland, and another from Scotland under Lord Cardross ; but 
the iatter was unfortunate, being nearly al! destroyed by the Indians. This in- 
flux was considered to afford an inducement for the erection of a city. One was 
early founded on a high ground, above Ashley River, named Charleston ; bul 
afterward another spot, called Oyster Point, at the junction of that stream with 
the Cooper, was considered so much more eligible, that the site was changed. 
The choice was happy ; and it has since become the chief emporium of the 
southern slates. 

\Vest was succeeded, in 1682, by Morelon, and the latter, in 1686, by Colle- 
ton, a brother of one of the proprietors, and endowed with the rank of landgrave. 
Under these governors, the spirit of faction, which had in some degree slumber- 
ed, broke form with extreme violence. An obstinate dispute was waged between 
the ibree counties of Berkeley, Craven, and Colleton, respecting the number of 
members that should be sent from each tt the assembly ; that body also proposed 
two acts which can not be appJauded, with a view to relieve the scarcity of 
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money. It was the purpose of the one to raise the value of the coin, and of the 
other to suspend the payment of foreign debts. The first was carried, whence 
arose the depreciation of the Carohna currency, whicli afterward became ex- 
treme. The other was rejected by the proprietors with reprobation. This was 
not well brooked by the assembly, who began to contest the legality of the fun- 
daiueniai constitutions, and to demand their original charter. Discontents ran 
so high, that the people, in 1687, elected aa assembly, expressly to resist what- 
ever the governor should propose ; and, in 1690, they passed an act banishing 
him from the province. Amid this ferment, appeared Seth Sothel, the rejected 
of North Carolina j and such was the influence of party, that he found no dif- 
ficulty in occupying the place of hia mipopular predecessor, and in calling a par- 
liament, which sanctioned all his proceedings. The proprietors were beyond 
measure astonished to hear of such a person setting up against them as a leader 
supported by the people. They sent out the strictest orders for his immediate 
recall, appointing in his place Philip Ludwoll, with instructions, however, to ex- 
amine and report as to any real grievances. The chief complaint was found to 
be against " the fundamental constitutions ;" and as there appeared no serious 
prospect of carrying into execution that famous code, it was, in 1693, finally ab- 
rogated. Caciques, landgraves, and barons were swept away, and the labors 
of Shaftesbury and Locke were given to the winds. It may be obserifed that 
James II., on his usual despotic principle, had prepared a quo warranto against 
the charter ; but the proprietors, opening a treaty for its surrender, on condition 
of replacing the funds expended on it, spun out the affair till that monarch be- 
came no longer an object of dread. 

These arrangements did not fully secure tranquillity ; and a new source of 
dissension was afforded by the numerous body of French protestant refugees. 
Most of the original settlers, zealously attached to the church of England, 
viewed with aversion both their religious and national peculiarities, and refused 
to admit them to the rights of citizenship. At this treatment they were justly 
indignant ; and disputes rose so high, that the proprietors sent out one of their 
own body, John Archdale, a quaker, with full power to investigate and redress 
grievances. He conducted himself with great prudence, and, though he could 
not procure for the new comers all the desired privileges, succeeded in greatly 
allaying their discontent. After remaining a year, he left as hia successor Jo- 
seph Blake, who steadily pursued the same system, by which, in a few ^ eais, 
the parties were reconciled, and the French admitted to all the rights of citizens 

Blake died in 1700, and was succeeded by Moore, who, two years after, 
sought to distinguish himself by the capture of the French capital of St Augus- 
tine. He himself, with the main force, proceeded by sea, while Colonel Daniel, 
with a party of militia and Indians, marched by land. The latter arrned first, 
and took possession of the town, obliging the enemy to retreat into the castle , 
but the governor considered that post so strong, as to render it necessary to send 
to Jamaica for more artillery. On the appearance, however, of two Spanish 
ships, he was seized with a panic alleged to be groundless, and precipitately 
raising the siege, returned by land to Carolina. This repulse was not only very 
mortifying, but entailed on the colony a heavy debt, which it could ill bear. 

In 1706, the Spaniards endeavored to retaliate, and, aided by their French 
allies, equipped a considerable armament. Their admiral, Le Feboure, with 
five ships-of-war, forthwith summoned the capital ; but the governor. Sir Nathan- 
iel Johnson, who had, with great spirit, though inadequate means, prepared for 
defence, sent an indignant defiance. The invader, whose main land force had 
not yet arrived, imprudently sent on shore a small detachment, which was im- 
mediately attacked and cut off. This success inspired such courage, that Cap- 
tain Rhelt, with six small vessels, sailed against the enemy, who struck with 
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alarm, immediately retired. Soon after, an additional a 

a body of troops were landed ; but tte English, flushed with victory, attacked 

them with such reeolution, that both they and their ships were captured. 

After some years of repose, the colony was involved in all thehorrors of Indian 
war ; the origin of which is difficult to trace, though the settlers throw the whole 
blame upon the natives. It is manifest that they waged it with deep treachery 
and ferocity, and yet there seems room to suspect that they had heavy wrongs 
to avenge. The first burst was from the Tuscaroras, on the frontier of North 
Carolina, whose attacit against the settlemonls on the Roanoke was made with 
the usual secrecy and rapidity, and above a hundred perished before measures 
of defence could be adopted. This was all that could be done till aid was pro- 
cured from South Carolina, whence Captain Barnwell, with 600 militia and 360 
Indians, penetrated the intervening wilderness, defeated the enemy, and pursuing 
them to their main fortress, obliged them to surrender. They soon after migra- 
ted northward, and formed a union with the Five Nations 

A more form aable tr g<rle awaited South Caroli a The It lians on its 




border had long been united with the colonists in alliance and common hostili^ 
to the Spaniards. When the treaty of Utrecht had terminated the European war 
with the latter people, the natives soon announced that they had dined with the 
governor of Florida, and washed hia face— a sure pledge of alliance The 
colonists, who did not suspect that the enmity was to be transferred to them, 
allege that it was fomented by their old enemies , but the charge seems scarcely 
supported by any overt act. Certain it is that the Yem^sseos, Creeks, Chero- 
kees, and all the tribes trom Cape Fear to the shores cf the gulf, amounting to 
6,000 men, became united in one grand confederacy to extermmite the English 
name. Their preparations were enveloped as usual m profound secrecy ; and, 
even on the previous evening, when some auspicious circumstances were noticed, 
they gave the most friendly explanation. In the morning the work of blood 
commenced in the vicinity of Port Royal, where about nmetv of the planters 
; but the people of the place, happily hnding a i e'ssel in the harbor 
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crowded on board, and were conveyed to Charleston. The Iiidiaris .collected 
from a]l sides, and advanced upon that capital ; two detachmeiits, which attempted 
to stop their progress, were surprised or ensnared, and suffered severely. Cra- 
ven, the governor, however, having mustered 1,300 men fit to bear arms, suc- 
ceeded in stopping their progress ; upon which, having collected all his strengih, 
and receiving a reinforcement from North Carolina, he inarched to the attack of 
their grand camp The struggle was long and fierce — the Indians having sta- 
tioned themselves m abrokenandentangledspot.fitledfor their wild manteuvres. 
At length they were completely defeated, and soon after driven beyond the limits 
of the colony. 

The termination of this contest was immediately followed by violent internal 
disturbances. The settlers had many grounds of complaint against the proprie- 
tors, who had not afforded any pecuniary aid during the late sanguinary contest. 
At its close the assembly passed acts beatowmg the lands whence the Indians 
had been expelled upon such persons as might choose to occupy them ; on the 
faith of which a party of 500 emigrated from Ireland. But the proprietary an- 
nulling this grant, caused them to be ejected, and the tiact divided into baronies 
for their own benefit. They disallowed other laws, which the colonists were 
extremely desirous to obtain, and sent orders to the governor to sanction none 
which had not bean previously submitted to themselves. They reposed their 
entire 'confidence in TroW, the chief-justice, who was even accused of malversa- 
:ion in ms office ; but the complaints against him from the people, and even the 
governor, were disdainfully rejected. This discontent, long fomenting, broke 
out oponly on a report of invasion from the Havana. In this emergency the as- 
sembly refused to vote any supplies ; a bond of union was drawn up, and signed 
Oy almost all the inhabitants. They transmitted a proposal to Johnson that he 
should contiue to hold his office in the name of the king ; but as he declined 
the ofier. Colonel Moore was elected. The other made some attempts to compel 
submission, but found his force inadequate. The issue of the whole transaction, 
however, depended on the view which might be taken by the crown, always 
disposed to favor any arrangement that might extend its prerogative. The king, 
oeing absent in Hanover, had left the government in the hands of a regency, 
who, on examining the case, decided that the proprietors had forfeited their 
charter, and ordered proceedings to be instituted for its dissolution. Acting 
certainly with great promptitude, as if this were already eifected, they named 
Sir Francis Nicholson governor, under a commission from his majesty. That 
person distinguished in other stations for his active talents, had been accused 
of arbi'rary maxims ; but in Carolina he seems to have laid these aside, and 
rendernd himself extremely acceptable. He made great exertions to provide for 
religions instruction, and the diffusion of education. Through an alUance with 
the Cr*ieks and Cherokees, he secured the frontier, which had been considerably 
harassed by Indian incursions. 

We may here pause to mention, that at the end of the seventeenth and the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, the American coast, and particularly Caro- 
lina, was dreadfully infested by piracy. The long war between France and 
Spain, aided by the vicinity of the West Indies, afforded large scope for priva- 
teers. Afl^r the peace, they were unwilling to relinquish so lucrative an occu- 
pation ; and, exercising Jt equally on friends and foes, spread desolation over ail 
those shores. The governors, it is said, instead of striving to suppress the dis- 
order, often secretly favored it, and shared in the profits, James II,, in 1687, 
equipped a small fleet under Sir Robert Holmes, who considerably checked the 
evil ; but it again broke out with augmented violence, especially after the treaty 
of Utrecht, John Theach, called Blackbeard, equally frightful in his aspect 'ard 
character, became a sort of pirate-king — ^the idol of ius followers, and the termor 
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of all peaceable merchants. In 1718, George 1. defcpatcheJ a squddion under 
Woodes Rogers, who look the island of New Providence in the Bahamas long' 
a kind of outlawed capital. The pirates attempted to lorui another stronghold 
at the mouth of Cape Fear river, but were driven from it by the governor of 
Carolina. Rogers was empowered, in case of submission to offer pardon to 
those who should surrender, of which most availed thejnsclves though some 
afterward resumed their vocation, and among iliem Iheach himself who was 
soon, however, defeated and killed. In the course of the five subsequtnt j ears, 
twenty-six suffered death for this offence. 

In 1739, the transactions of the proprietors were finally closed bj a deed sur 
rendering all their rights into the liands of the crown. Thej received m return 
j:17,500, with i;5,000 for arrears of tent amounting to £9,000 ; but Lord Car- 
teret, while resigning all political power, prefened to retain his claim to property 
in the soil, of which an ample portion was assigned to him. The colonists were 
gratified by the entire remission of their quit-rents. In 1694, the captain of a 
vessel from Madagascar, having touched at Carolina, had presented the governor 
with a bag of rice, which, being distributed among several farmers, throve so 
remarkably, that it had already become a staple of the settlement ; and the priv- 
ilege waa now granted of exporting this article direct to any part of Europe 
southward of Cape Fimsterre. North and South Carolina, too, which in point 
of fact had always been distinct, and their occupied parts even distant from each 
other, were now finally declared to be two colonies, each to have its separate 
governor. 

From tliis era their affairs held a pretty uniform course, diversified only as the 
character of the successive governors was popular or otherwise. They continued 
to draw numerous bodies of emigrants ; and their career, both of agriculture and 
commerce, was extremely prosperous. This, it is painful to add, was in a great 
measure effected by large importations of negro slaves, which enabled the wealthy 
to cultivate plantations on an extensive scale, and without personal labor. It 
appears also that reproach was incurred by the harshness with which these cap- 
tives were treated ; and serious alarms of insurrection were entertained. To 
guard agMnst this danger, they petitioned, in 1742, to be allowed to raise and 
maintain three independent companies ; a boon which, though refused at first, 
was finally granted. These colonies derived a considerable accession from the 
rebellion of 1745, at tlie close of -.ihich many adherents of the vanquished cause 
were allowed to seeli shelter in the western plantations, and induced by various 
circumstances to prefer the Carolinas. The discovery of indigo, as a native 
production, afforded, in addition to rice, another article for which a sure demand 
wonld bo fonnd in Europe. About the middle of the eighteenth century, too, 
when the other colonies began to have at least their best lands appropriated, 
this, which was still comparatively unoccupied, drew settlers from them, es- 
pecially from Pennsylvania. Although estates along the coast were become 
scarce, valuable tracts remained in the interior, to which these American emi- 
grants were pleased to resort. 

After ail that had been done before 1732 for the peopling of Carolina, there 
remained a large district between the Savannah and the Alalamaha, claimed by 
Britain, yet completely uninhabited. This disadvantage was more felt from its 
being bordered, not only by powerful Indian tribes, but by the Spaniards in 
Florida and tli© French in Louisiana ; both having claims which, if circumstan- 
ces favored, they could plausibly advance. The planters were particularly 
anxious to have a settlement formed, that might stand like a wall between them 
and these troublesome neighbors, but were much at a loss for persons who would 
voluntarily station themselves in a situation so unpleasant. Circumstances aroso 
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in England which afforded a prospect of supplying this want. A body of dis 
tinguished individuals, under the impulse of humanity, 

" ReiJf essWe searched 
Into the honors of the gloomy jail." 

General Oglethorpe, a soldier, bravi', honorable, and humane, moved an in- 
quiry, in 1728, into the treatmeat and condition of persons confined ia the pris- 




FiQ. 42.— Portiait of General Oglethorpe. 
ons of England, and in the following year presented a report upon tliis subject. 
It was found that, under the extremely bad management then prevalent, many 
persons imprisoned for debt or minor offences were treated most tyrannically, 
deprived of common comforts, and their morals farther injured by the associates 
with whom they were compelled to mingle. Maay of them, even if liberated, 
could not have returned to the world with any prospect of comfort or advantage ; 
and hence it occurred that to them a residence in the new continent might form 
an extremely desirable change. They could not be fastidious as to the situation, 
and might there be formed into military colonies, as a barrier to the other states. 
The conversion and improvement of the Indians entered into this generous plan. 
It was entrusted to a body of eminent persons, who undertook to act as trustees, 
not entering, like former associations, into a mercantile speculation for profit, but 
from philanthropic motives devoting their time and contributions to the object. 
They were to administer the colony during twenty-one years, after which it was 
tt> revert to the crown. It was named Georgia, from the reigning monarch; 
and Oglethorpe, with whom the whole scheme had originated, undertook to act 
gratuitously as governor. A general enthusiasm prevailed throughout the na- 
fion ; large enms were subscribed by benevolent individuals ; and parliament, in 
the course of two years, voted :636,000 for the purpose. 

In the end of 1733, Oglethorpe, with a party of a hundred and sixteen, saOed 
for the new settlement. Having touched on their way at South Carolina, his 
followers were most hospitably received ; and on their arrival, he made it his 
first object to conciliate the neighboring Indians, belonging to the powerfid race 
of tlie Creoles. His efforts, guided by sincerity and discretion, were crowned 
with success. He prevailed upon Tomochichi, the head of this savage confed 
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oracy, to meet him at Savannah, accompanieil by fifty other petty chiefs, called 
kings. This aged person, expressing his ideas as usual by outward symbols, 
presented to the governor the sldu of a bulTalo, on the inside of which the head 
and feathers of an eagle were painted. This iadicated the swiftness and power 
of the English, and abo, by its softness and warmth, the love and protection 
which the Indians expected from them. This chief was even induced to visi\ 
Britain, where he met with many attentions, and had an audience of George 11., 
whom he presented with & biinch of eagles' feathers, saying, " These are a sign 
of peace in our land, and have beea carried from town to town there. We have 
brought them over to leave them with you, great king, as a token of everlast- 
ing peace. great king, whatever words you shall say unto me, I will faitli- 
fully tell them to all the kings of the Creek nations." Iii 1734, the town of 
Augusta was founded on the Upper Savannah, with a view to local trade. 
During the same year, two successive parties went out, amounting to 500 or 
600, of whom 100 defrayed their own expenses. About !50 Highlanders were 
induced to join the colony, being well fitted for its military objects. A party of 
Moravians also arrived, whose industrious habits were likely to be of great ad- 
vantage ; and by a report of the trustees in 1740, it appeared that 3,500 emigrants 
had been sent out, at an expense of ^80,000. John and Charles Wesley, then 
only known as zealous clergymen, were prevailed upon to accept livings in the 
colony. 

Notwithstanding these promising appearances, and this most zealous support, 
Georgia did not prosper. The proprietors began with a series of regulations, 
well meant indeed, but carried to an extreme, and with little attention to existing 
circumstances. A complete prohibition was imposed on the introduction of rum, 
and even on all commercial intercourse with the West Indies. The importa- 
tion of negroes was forbidden ; a laudable measure, but indignantly endured by 
the colonists, who saw much wealth accruing to Carolina from their employment. 
The lands were most injudiciously granted in small lots of twenty-five acres, on 
condition of military service, and with that view descending only to heirs male. 
The settlers soon began to display those faults which, from their previous con- 
dition, might have been anticipated. Complaints were made against the Wea- 
ieys for, their extreme rigidness, their peculiar forms of worship, and for giving 
their coniidence to unworthy persons, who made false pretences of piety. Feuds 
rose so high that both left the colony. Whitefield, founder of the rival sect of 
Methodists, went out in 1740, with a particular view to establish an orphan 
asylum, which did not succeed ; but his zealous and eloquent, though somewhat 
rude address, produced a strong impression, and were supposed to effect consid- 
erable good. 

Affairs were rendered still further critical by the Spanish war, which, after 
long irritation and petty aggression, broke out in 1738. Oglethorpe determined 
to attack St. Augustine, the capital of Florida. Great preparations were made 
for this enterprise ; Virginia and the Carolinas furnished a regiment, as well as 
:E 120,000 currency; and an Indian force undertook to assist, The governor, 
who was thus enabled to make an invasion with 3,000 men, reduced two succes- 
sive forts J but the castle of St. Augustine itself was found too strongly fortified 
to allow a reasonable hope of reducing it unless by blockade. This he expected 
to accomplish by the aid of a strong flotilla, which came to co-operate with him. 
It proved, however, a very discouraging service for his undisciplined warriors ; 
and the Indians, disgusted by an expression which escaped him, of horror at 
their cruelty, went off. The Highlanders, his best troops, were surprised, and a 
number cut to pieces ; while the militia lost courage, broke the restraints of 
discipline, and deserted in great numbers. It proved impossible to prevent the 
eneniy from procuring a reinforcement and large supply of provisions. In short 
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iiiaiters were so adverse a state, that he had no alternative but to raise the 
siege, and return with his armament seriously shattered, and his reputation im- 
paired. 

The Spaniards, in two years after, in 1742, attempted to retaliate, and Mon- 
teano, governor of St. Augustine, with thirty-two vessels and 3,000 men, ad- 
vanced to attack Frederica. Oglethorpe's force was very inadequate, and the 
aid from the north both scanty and very slow in arriving ; yet he acted so as 
completely to redeem his military characi«r. By skilfully using all the advan- 
tages of his situation, he kept the enemy at bay ; then by various stratagems 
conveyed such an exaggerated idea both of his actual force and expected reinforce- 
ments, that they ultimately abandoned the enterprise, without having made one 
serious attack. 

Georgia was thus delivered from foreign dangers ; but she continued to suf- 
fer under her interna! evils. The colonists complained that absurd regulations 
debarred them from rendering their productions available, and kept them in pov- 
erty. Numbers removed to South Carolina, where they were free from re- 
straint ; and the Moravians, being called upon to talie up arms contrary to 
their principles, departed for Pennsylvania. Great efforts were made, as former- 
ly, in Virginia, to produce silk, but for the same reasons without any success. 
In 1753, the twenty-one years had expired ; and the Irueteea finding that their 
well-meant endeavors had produced only misery and discontent, relinquished 
the charge. Georgia became a royal colony, and the people were left at full 
liberty to use all the means, good and bad, of advancing themselves ; lands were 
held on any tenure that best pleased them ; and a free intercourse was opened 
with the West Indies. Thenceforth it was on a footing with South Carolina, 
and advanced with equaDy rapid steps. 

XtV. The colonies, of which we have thus delineated the origin and progress, 
down to the close of the war in 1763 were altogether unconnected. Each had 
been founded on a separate basis, by distinct and even hostile classes. Between 
neighboring communities, where no sentiment of unity reigns, jealousies almost 
iuevitabiy arise ; and these were aggravated by boundary disputes and other 
contending claims. Some governors, particularly Nicholson, recommended the 
union of several of them under one head ; but these were men of arbitrary tem- 
per, who urged this measure on the home administration as a mode of extending 
the power of the crown, and keeping down the increasing spirit of independence. 
Such communications, when they transpired, heightened not a little the antipathy 
abeady felt to the proposed measure. 

There was, however, one object by which all the colonies were roused to a 
most zealous co-operation. It might have seemed a hardship that the successive 
wars between Britain and France should be transferred to their rising settle- 
ments beyond the Atlantic ; but the inhabitants by no means felt it as such, and 
required only permission, in order to rush with fury against each other. The 
old national antipathy was remarkably strong in this ruder society ; the difference 
of creed made the contests be viewed somewhat as religious wars ; and the con- 
trast between an absolute and a free government appeared peculiarly striking on 
the English side, where maxims almost republican prevailed. At first the colo- 
nies followed in the footsteps of the mother country ; but as their magnitude and 
importance increased, the flame arose among themselveSj and was thence com- 
municated to Europe. 

Even so early as 1639, Sir David Kirk, having equipped a fleet, surprised 
and took Quebec ; but that infant settlement, to which little value was then at- 
tached, was restored at the peace of 1632. A severe collision, however, arose 
in consequence of the support afforded by the English from New York to the 
Five Nations, in the long and terrible war waged by them against the French 
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in Canatla. It was mostly carried on by skirmishes, in a covert manner, and 
\vithout regular sanction from either power. But after the revolution of 1688, 
open hostilities ensued between the two nations, and Britain again determined 
to strike a blow against tlie enemy's power beyond the Atlantic. Acadia was 
subdued with little resistance, and Sir William Phipps, with thirty-four vessels 
and a large body of troops, reached Quebec. He did uot, however, display the 
requisite promptitude ; and through the able defence made by Coimt Frontenac, 
was obliged lo re-embark wiliiout effecting his object. An attempt against Mon- 
treal was also defeated by the ability of Des Callier6s. The contest was sus- 
pended by the peace of 1697, when, lo the great discontent of the inhabitants, 
Acadia was restored to France. During tlie war of the Spanish succession, 
two expeditions, the one in 1704, and the other io 1707, failed in achieving the 
conquest of that province ; but General Nicholson, in September, 1710, finally 
annexed it, under the title of Nova Scotia, lo the British crown. He proceeded 
afterward to make a grand effort against the Canadian capital, which was frus- 
trated by the shipwreck of his squadron near the Seven Islands. Stili the force 
of England was considered so superior, that she must ultimately have triumphed, 
had not the contest been terminated in 1713 by the peace of Utrecht. France 
retained Canada, but was obliged to cede Acadia and Newfoundland ; also to 
make over to Britain her claims to the sovereignty of the Five Nations. 

A long peace now followed, and though jealousies continued, no open hostili- 
ties ensued till 1744, when the war which Britain had for several years waged 
with Spain was estonded to France. The latter power, though deprived of 
Nova Scotia by the treaty of Utrecht, had retained Cape Breton, and erected 
upon it Louisburg, which, by an expenditure of £1,300,000, was supposed to 
have been reiidered one of the strongest of modern fortresses. The New Eng- 
land colonies, however, having, with characteristic ardor, determined to attack it, 
raised 4,000 men, and placed them under the command of Colonel Peppere], 
who, on the 30th April, 1745, took the enemy somewhat by surprise. Being 
seconded by the fleet under Admiral Warren, he in seven weeks reduced this 
grand bulwark of their power in America ; and though they made several vigor- 
ous' efforts, they did not succeed in retrieving this disaster. Nevertheless, at 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, the colonists had the mortification lo see 
the fruits of tlieir valor snatched from them. Cape Breton being restored in ex- 
change for some continental advantages, which were more highly prized by the 
British king and ministry. They expressed the deepest discontent, and hesi- 
tated not even to charge the government at home with a desire lo maintain the 
power of Louis, in order to check the spirit of internal independence. 

The French, meantime, had become inspired with an eager desire to extend 
their North American possessions. Having at various pomts been brought into 
contact wi^ the back aettteraents of their rival, they had been generally success- 
ful in gaining tae alliance of the Indians, from whose warlike character impor- 
tant aid was expected. They made the most active movements in New Bruns- 
wick, hoping thence to penetrate into Nova Scotia, where they would find a 
population originally French, and still strongly attached to the country of their 
fathers. But the enterprises which caused the greatest inquietude look place 
along the Ohio and the Mississippi. The colonists had already, at difierent 
points, penetrated the barrier of tiie Alleghany, and began to discover the value 
of the country extending to those mighty streams. The enemy, on the other 
band, in virtue of certain voyages made in the preceding century by Marquette 
and La Salle, claimed the whole range of the Mississippi, by attaining which, 
their settlements in Canada and New Orleans would be formed into one continu- 
ous territory. This pretension, if referred to that peculiar law according to 
which Europeans have divided America among themselves, seems not wholly 
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flnfoBnded. They had added, however, a more exorbitant claim of all the streams 
falling into the great river, which would have carried them to the very summit 
of the Alleghany, and have hemmed in the British colonists in a manner to 
which they were by no means disposed to submit. The banks of the Ohio be- 
came the debateable ground on which this collision mainly took place. 

The British were so confident m their right, that in 1749, an association was 
formed of merchants in London, combined with Virginian planters, called the 
Ohio Company, who received from the crown a grant of 600,000 acres o 
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FiQ 43— Washington 
George Washinqton whose n- 
the Father of his Ooitntri ds hrst in Wdj tir-st in peaue ^nd first i 
hearts of bis countrymen, was bom near the banks ot the Potomac, in West- 
moreland county, in Virginia, on the 22d of February, 1733. He was great- 
grandson to John Washington, a gentleman of a respectable family, who had 
emigrated from the north of England about the middle of the preceding century, 
and had settled on the place where George Washington was bom, George was 
the third soa of his father, Augustine Washington, who died when he was very 
j'oung. After receiving a very plain education, he learned something of the 
business of land surveying, and was in his eighteenth year appointed surveyur 
of the western part of the territory called the Northern Neck of Virginia, by 
Lord Fairfax, the proprietor of that country, whose niece had been marrii^d to 
George Washington's eldest brother. Two years later, and through the same 
influence, when the provincial militia was to be trained for actual service, he 
was appointed one of ilie adjutant generals of the Virginia militia, with tlio rtnV 
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of major. Two years aftor this, in 1753, when the designs of the French in 
Canada began to creale alarm iit all our colonies, he was despatched on a half 
dip5oinatic raissioa to the French commandant on ike Ohio, and acquitted him^ 
self with great judgment and ability, failing, indeed, in his remonstrances with 
M. Le Gardeur de St. Pierre, but informing himself fully of the condilion of ihe 
P'reiich force, surveying with a careful eye the vast tract of country — then almost 
an unexplored wilderness — he had W pass through, and winning over the wild 
Indian tribes to the interests of the colonies. On his return to Virginia "Wash- 
ington became, in a small and very modest way, an author ; for he published 
the journal of his very interesting expedition. In the course of 1704, when it 
was determined to dislodge the French, without declaration of war by England, 
from some forts they were building on the Ohio and at the confluence of the 
Monongahela and Alleghany rivers, he was appointed lieutenant colonel of a 
provincial regiment, and sent with Colonel Fry toward the scene of action, 
which he had carefully examined on his former journey. Fry died in. the wilds, 
and then Washington took the sole command. He was joined by some of the 
Indian tribes, whose friendship ho had captivated, and was further reinforced by 
two independent companies of regulars ; but, instead of taking the French and 
their forts by surprise, he was taken by siffprise himself, and was compelled to 
retreat to a stockade or fort at the Great Meadows, now, termed Fort Necessity, 
where he was soon siwrounded by the French, and, after a gallant resistance, 
compelled to capitulate. It is quite clear that he had been rash and over-haz- 
ardous — an inherent defect in his military conduct which he was quick in cor- 
recting. Being allowed the honors of war, and suffered to march without 
molestation info the inhabited parts of Virginia, he returned home with his little 
detachment considerably reduced. The legislature of Virginia, in admiration 
of the courage displayed, passed a vote of thanks to him and the officers under 
his command. 

By this time the colonists began seriously to feel the absence of some genera! 
co-operation against this formidable enemy. Those who stood most immediately 
exposed to attack, complained that upon, them alone was thrown the whole burden 
of repelling it ; and the government at home were at length induced to recom- 
mend a convention of delegates being held at Albany, to concert with each 
other, and with the chiefs of the Six Nations, a plan of united defence. The 
New England states, Pennsylvania, Maiyland, and New York, complied with 
the advice, and appointed deputies, who assembled in June, 1754 ; when the 
lead was taken by Benjamin EVanklin, who ranked already as one of the most 
intelligent and distinguished citizens of America. Rising from a humble sta- 
tion, he had acquired a paramount influence in his own state of Pennsylvania, 
and been appointed postmaster general for the colonies. He soon submitted to 
his colleagues a very bold and important project. A genera! government, con- 
sisting of a president appointed by the crown, and of a council of representatives 
from the respective colonies, were to be invested with the general direction of 
war, peace, treaties, and transactions with the Indians. They were to have the 
power of imposing such taxes as might be deemed necessary for these purposes ; 
and their acts, if not disallowed by the king within three years, were to acquire 
the force of law. They might also levy troops, the commanding ofRcers being 
appointed by the president, subject to the approbation of the council. For this 
scheme Franklin gained the approbation of all the delegates, except those from 
Connecticut ; but when submitted to the respective governments, it met a very 
different fate. They all considered these powers, especially that of taxation, as 
far too great to be placed in the hands of a body over whom each had so little 
control. Its reception was equally unfavorable in the British cabinet, who 
viewed it, not without reason, as an arrangement rendering America almost eii- 
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firely independent. Thus the plan reco mm ended as it was by such high au- 
thority, proved wholly abortne though perhaps it had some snail mflueice in 
paving ^e way for a sinuKr union which fnlurp enurgencies induced the col- 

The British ministry were however determi ed to support their cause with 
the utmost vigor. Warm remonstrances were made to thp court of France, 
which lavished in return pacific professions anl even promsbs but the j were 
directly contradicted by actions which 1 ft no doubt of a firm determi ation to 
maintain her lofty pretensions It Has resolved th refore to employ force in 
driving the French from their pre'^ent advanced position and in the beginning 
of 1755, General Braddick with two regime its was despatched from Ireland 
to co-operate with the Virginia forces in obtaining the commind of the Ohio. 
His arrival excited enthusiastic I opes and at Alexandria he met the goiemora 
of five colonies, assembled to concert the general plan of a campaign Wash- 
ington had quitted the army on account of a regulation by which the colonial 
officers were made to rank under those of the regular army ; but, at the solicita- 
tion of Braddock, he consented to act as his aid-de-camp, in the character of a 
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volunteer. Yet their movements were almost arrested by llie failure of the Vir- 
ginian contractors to furnish the wagons necessary for transporting the baggage 
and artillery. In this emergency, Franklin, by great exertions, and by influence 
with the farmers of Pennsylvania, succeeded in procuring these supplies ; but 
before they could be transported across the rugged Allegany, a long time would 
necessarily elapse, during which the enemy niight strengthen Duquesne and 
reinforce the garrison. At the earnest entreaty of Washington, it was therefore 
determined to press forward with 1,300 weil-appoiated men, and that Coione! 
Duuhar, with the heavy artillery and baggage, should remain behind. Washing- 
ton, however, was dismayed to find that Btaddock, though a brave and experi- 
enced officer, was wedded to the forms of regular European warfare. Instead 
of causing his troops to push briskly across the intervening obstacles, he em- 
ployed them in levelling every hillock, and throwing briclges over every brook. 
Again, though advised to accept the offered aid of some Indians, at least for 
scouring the woods and guarding against surprise, he despised such auxiliaries, 
and treated them so coldly that they quickly dropped off. Washington being 
unfortunately seized with a violent illness, was unable by his utmost efforts 'jj 
keep up with the army, but rtgoined it on the evening of the 8th July, within 
fifteen miles of Fort Duquesne, against which this laborious movement was di- 
rected. The garrison was understood to be email, and quite inadequate to re- 
sist the great force now brought to bear vpoa it ; esulliag hope filled every 
heait; and liO one doubted lo see the British flag waving next day over the bat 
tlements, and the enemy rooted out from all Western America. The marcb 
nest morning is described as a splendid spectacle ; being made in full military 
array, with a majestic river on one hand, and deep woods on the other. Not 
an enemy appeared, and the most profound silence reigned over this wild territo- 
ry. They proceeded, forded the stream, and were passing a rough tract cov- 
ered with wood, which led direct to the fort, when suddenly a destructive fire 
was poured in upon the front, white another rapidly followed on the right flank. 
The assault was continued by an enemy who remained invisible, closely hidden 
behind trees and ravines. The vanguard fell back in a confusion which soon 
became general. Their only hope would now have been to qtiit their ranks, 
rush behind the bushes, and fight man to man with their assailants ; but Brad- 
dodt insisted on forming them into platoons and columns, in order lo make 
regular discharges, which struck only the trees. After some time spent in these 
fruitless efforts, with the hidden fire still unabated, a general fight ensued, that 
of the regulars being the moat precipitate and shameful, while the only stand was 
made by the Virginian hunters. The officers in general remained on the field 
while there seemed any hope of rallying their troops, and, consequently, out of 
eighty-six engaged, sixty-three were killed or wounded ; the commander hiinseif 
mortally. Of the privates, 714 fell ; the rout was complete, and the more dis- 
graceful, in that it was before an inferior enemy, whose mnnber did not exceed 
850, of whom only 350 were Europeans. During this disastrous day, Wash- 
mgton displayed an admirable courage and coolness. Alier the fall of so many 
officers he alone remjired to convey orders, and was seen galloping in every 
direction across the held amid the thickest five ; yet, by a dispensation which 
seemed providential though four balls passed through his clothes, and two horses 
w ere killed under hun he escaped unhurt ; and very contrary to his wish, this 
melancholy disaster .^rutly elevated Ms reputation. The remnant of the army 
retreated precipitately into the low country, whither the French considered 
thprniehes too weak to pursue them. 

Me%ntime a militia force of about 5,000 men was assembled at Albany, for 
an expedition against the i nportant fortress of Crown Point, on the borders of 
Canada The commander was William Johnson, an Irishman, who had risen 
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from llie ranks, and whose uncommon bodily strength, with a rude energy of 
character, had enabled him to acquire a greater influence over the Indian tribes 
than any other British officer. Having reached the southern extremity of Lake 
George, and learned that the enemy were erecting an additional fort at Ticon- 
deroga, he resolved lo push forward, hoping to reduce it before th^yorks were 
completed. Intelligence, however, was soon received, which reqtfired him to 
stand on the defensive. Baron Dieskau, an able coramander, had carried oiit 
i'rom France a large reinforcement, and having added to them a considerable 
body of Indiana, was advancing to attack the British settletnenls. He at first 
proceeded toward Oswego, but on learning the advance of Johnson, hastened to 
direct his operations against him. The latter had fortified his camp, but through 
defective information, sent forward an advanced party of 1,000 men, who at a 
distance of about three miles unexpectedly met the enemy, and were driven back 
with great loss. Dieskau then marched forward to assault the main camp, 
which he seemed to have a fair prospect of carrying ; but Johnson received him 
w ith the utiiM^t firmness, and opening a brisk fire, cansed the Indians and militia 
'.o fall back. The French regulars maintained the contest for several hours with 
great vigor, and the British general was even obliged by a severe womid \o 
leave the command to Lyman, his second. The final result however was, that 
the aasMlanta were completely repulsed, with the loss of nearly 1,000 men. 
Dieskau himself was mortally wounded and made prisoner ; and his retreating 
forces, being suddenly assailed by a small detachment from New York, aban- 
doned their baggage and took to flight. It was thought by man)', that if John- 
son had followed up his victory by an attack on Crown Point, or at least on 
Ticonderoga, he would have succeeded ; but he did not choose to hazard the 
laurels already gained. 

It may be mentioned also that in this busy campaign, Shirley, the governor of 
Massachusetts, led an expedition against Niagara ; but the difficulties of the 
march, and the discouragement spread by the tidings of Braddock's defeat, pre- 
vented his engaging in any undertaldng. It woidd seem, indeed, that the Brit- 
ish forces were scattered in too many q'larters, instead of concentrating them- 
selves in one united efibrt against some important position or commanding 
stronghold. 

The war which had thus for some time been covertly waged between the two 
nWions, was, in 1756, openly declared ; and increased exertions were made on 
ooth sides. In a council of governors held at New York, three expeditions were 
planned, in which 31,000 men were to be employed. Abercromby and Lord 
Loudon, however, who successively went out as commander-in-chief, did not 
possess the requisite energy ; and discontents arose among the provincial of- 
ficers, from being compelled to talte rank under the regulars. Tlie French 
force, meantime, was united under Montcalm, an officer of high spirit ; and while 
the British were deliberating, he hastened against the two forts at Oswego, 
which, as they protected Lake Ontario, formed their principal bulwark in that 
quarter. On the 10th of August he began the siege of the first, which was soon 
evacuated by its defenders, owing to the failure of their ammunition, and he then 
assailed the other with such vigor, that it surrendered on the 14th, Colonel Mer- 
cer, the commander, having been killed in the attack. The garrison, amounting 
to l,400j became prisoners of war, while 131 pieces of cannon, with a quantity 
of stores, sloops, and boats, fell into his hands. In (he following year, he 
marched against Fort William Henry, on Lake George, commenced the siege 
in the beginning of August, and compelled it, in sis days, to surrender. The 
defenders stipulated lo march out with the honors of war, and rejoin their coun- 
trymen ; but these terms were completely violated by the Indians, who barba- 
rously massacred a great number of them. Montcalm's friends have studiously 
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defended him Bgainst any charge, even of neglect, on this dreadful 

but blame was attached, at the time, both to him and his officers, and there was 

accordingly kindled throughout the colonies a deep thirst for vengeance. 

Hitherto this war had been an almost continued series of disaster and die- 
grace ; and in Europe similar results were seen to follow the feeble measures 
of the cabinet. But the spirit of the nation, being now aroused, forced into 
power William Pitt, perhajjs the most energetic war minister who has ever 
swayed the British councils.' Adverse to military operations in Germany, ha 
turned his main attention to the North American colonies, and by vigorously an- 
nouncing his resolution, drew forth from ihemselves strenuous exertions. Lord 
Loudon was superseded by Amherst, a more able commander ; while the most 
active part was assigned to Wolfe, a young officer, in whom the discerning eye 
of Pitt discovered a rising military genius. It being determined to strike the 
first blow against Louisburg, considered the centre of French power in that 
quarter, an expedition sailed against it in May, 1757, and by the end of July, 
chiefly through his exertions, it was compelled to surrender. This success was 
followed up nest year by a more formidable attempt, under the same commander, 
against Quebec, capital of New France. On the 13lh September, 1759, a splen- 
did victory, dearly purchased indeed by the death of that gallant officer, placed 
the city in the undisputed possession of Britain. 

After this triumph, France could with difficulty maintain her posts in the in- 
terior. In 1758, General Abercromby, with 16,000 regulars and provincials, 
maiclied against Crown Point and Ticonderoga. The first skirmish was marked 
by the fall of Lord Howe, a young officer of high promise, and much beloved in 
America. The commander, having soon aiier made a premature assault on the 
last- mentioned fort, was repulsed with considerable loss, when he raised the 
siege and precipitately retreated. Colonel Bradstreet, however, at the head of 
a detachment, captured Fort Fronlignac, a post of some consequence on Lake 
Ontario. 

Meantime the Virginians, notwithstanding their most earnest wishes, had in 
vain attempted to renew the expedition against Fort Duquesne ; having placed 
under the comihand of Washington a lorce barely sufficient to check the incur- 
sions of tiie French and Indians. In 1758, however, under the auspices of Pitt, 
General Forbes arrived with a body of troops, which the provincials soon raised 
to 6,000 ; but, contrary to the urgent advice of the American, instead of pushing 
on by a track already formed, he undertook to cut a new one through forests 
almost impracticable. He accordingly failed lo reach the scene of action till 
November, when the season was too late for active operations, and the provis- 
ions were nearly exhausted. A party under Major Grant, having rashly ad- 
vanced, were defeated with great loss. The situation of the army appeared 
very serious, when news arrived that the garrison, reduced to 600, and dis- 
couraged probably by the fall of Louisburg and tlie dangers menacing Canada, 
had set fire to the fort, and retreated in boats down the river. The Indians, who 
had already 'abandoned tt>eir cause, readily entered into terms with the British, 
and tranquillity was established along the whole line of the back settlements. 
By the peace of Paris, France ceded it and ali the adjacent countries. Spain 
was also obliged to yield Florida ; and Britain acquired a vast, compact, and 
flourishing empire, reaching from the arctic zone to the Gulf of Mexico. 

It woidd liave been satisfactory could we have added a particular view of the 
progress made during this period by the colonies, iq population, industry, and 
wealth. Their advance was certainly most rapid ; yet the details are scanty 
and in many cases doiibtfu!. They were favored by a combination of circum- 
stances almost unprecedented. An industrious race, skilled in agriculture, wore 
transported to a country where land to any extent could be easily obtained. 
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The abimdance of the necessaries of life thus produced, lemoved all check to 
marriage and the rearing of children ; while the same circ«nista.nces invited a 
continual influx of emigrants from Europe. Hence arose a rapid increase, of 
population, of Which the modem world at least ha.d never seea any example ; 
doubling, it was supposed, in iwcnty-five or even twenty years. 

The commercial progress of the colonies was equally rapid, and excited a 
still greater interest. Their exports consisted almost, exclusively of the rude 
productions of land ; a circumstance most grateful %x"the English people, since 
it naturally led to the desire to talie their commodities in exchange. Their prog- 
ress in agriculture, by absorbing at once their capital and their labor, prevented 
them from making any attempt to manufacture goods for themselves ; while, by 
increasing their wealth, it induced them to prefer the fabrics of Britain 
to the rude home-made stufis with which they had been at first contented. 
There was, however, a difficulty in finding articles, such as the rich products 
of the West Indies, which would obtain a place in the market of Europe. Silk 
and wine, the early objects of hope and pride, never succeeded ; and though, in 
1731, there were exported from Virginia three hundred weight of the former, 
their expectations from this source proved ultimately fallacious. What they 
vainly sought, however, came upon them from unexpected quarters ; and we 
have seen how tobacco forced itself into the place of a leading export. During 
the present period, Virginia and Maryland became the chief sources whence all 
Europe waa supplied. In 1744 and the two succeeding years, Britain imported 
40,000,000 pounds, whereof 30,000 were re-exported. Rice also was accident- 
ally introduced in the manner already mentioned ; and so congenial was the 
awampy soil of Carolina to its culture, that nearly the whole quantity consumed 
in Europe was raised in that plantation. The productions of the northern col- 
onies being nearly the same with those of Britain, met with no demand from 
our merchants ; but the surplus of grain found a market in Spain and Portugal j 
provisions and timber were sent lo the West Indies ; and thence they obtained 
the means lo pay for foreign manufactures. To New England again, the fish- 
eries and shipbuilding were a continual source of ever-increasing wealth. The 
following exhibits a view of the progressive increase of imports and exports 
from 1700 to 1763:— 
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In 1769, a merchant, under the title of The American Traveller (4to, London, 
1769), pubEshed a very detailed statement of the commerce of the colonies, on 
an average of the preceding three years ; and as this does not seem to be gfju- 
erally kno^vn, we here present a summary, which may interest some classes 
of readers : — 
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CHAPTER I. 



The triumphant issiie of the contest whh France seemed to have placeci the 
British empire in America on a foimdatioa at once sohd and permanent. The 
possession of the whole eastern coast, frojn the Gulf of MeJtico to the Arctic 
ocean, secured it almost completely against any other European power, without 
whose support the natives could make only a very feeble and desultory resist- 
HticG. The population, the wealth, and advancing commerce of these colonies, 
inspired sanguine and indeed chimerical hopes of future advantage. They had 
co-operated most cordially, by strenuous efforts and great sacrifices, iii the ar- 
duous contest waged on their soil by Britain and her powerful rival ; and the 
exultation of common success cemented sUll more closely the mutual ties. The 
most friendly feelings appeared to be mutually cherished ; and nothmg indicated 
the approach of that fatal crisis which was to rend the empire asunder, and to 
begin the separation between the Old and the New Worlds 
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their subjects in America. The entire siihservience of the settlers, the powei 
of parliament to impose upon them both laws and taxes, had always at home 
been held undisputed. In their infant state, however, when struggling with 
poverty and danger, there had been neither motive nor disposition to enforce 
'these claims ; and the occasional attempts to subvert their privileges, having 
been made in a violent tnanner by arbitrary and unpopular monarchs, had ex- 
cited sympathy among the great body of the nation. The case was altered, 
when they had attained a degree of prosperity which enabled them undoubtedly 
to make a certain contribution toward the general interests of the empire ; and 
some benefit might reasonably be expected from the vast exertions made in order 
to promote their security. The eifect of these, indeed appeared in a serious 
derangement of the national finances. The budget of 1764 exhibited an expen- 
diture hitherto imprecedented, leaving a deficiency of about three millions, which 
was with difficulty supplied by temporary resoinces and by encroachment on the 
sinking fund. Successive changes in the ministry had raised to its head George 
Grenville, an honest statesman, of great political knowledge and indefatigable 
application ; but his mind, according to the able view of his character drawn by 
Burke, could not extend beyond the circle of official routine, and was imable to 
estimate the result of untried measures. He saw only the emptiness of the 
British exchequer, the capability of the Americans to pay a certain revenue, and 
the supposed unquestionable right to levy it. 

Under these views, the minister, on the lOth March, 1764, introduced a se- 
ries of resolutions, asserting the right and expediency of requiring America to 
contribute to the general exigencies of the empire, and specifying a stamp-duty 
as an eligible mode. These formidable propositions, which were to shake 
Europe and America to their foundations, were passed by parliament in the most 
thoughtless and careless manner. There is no record of speech or vote against 
them in either house. Mr. Grenville proceeded, on the 5th May, with as little 
opposition as before, to bring in an act imposing the intended duty. He showed 
considerable indulgence toward the colonies, having, on the first moving of the 
resolutions, sent for their agents, and stated his intention not to push the measure 
through that session, but to give them an opportunity of passing it themselves, 
or of raising in any other manner the required sum of £100,000. 

These resolution, being transmitted to America, excited the strongest and 
most hostile feeling ; and the colonial assemblies almost unanimously advanced 
the claim of having the sole right of imposing taxes on their feOow-citizens. 
They maintained that recent duties on imported goods had materially encroached 
on this right, which the proposed act would entirely extinguish, and thus reduce 
them completely to the condition of slaves. The assembly of Massachusetts, 
however, after passing resolutions to the full extent of this principle, were 
induced by Mr. Hutchinson so to modify them as to rest ftieir opposition 
solely on the ground of expediency. The other states, particularly "Virginia and 
New York, took also a decided part, and petitions of the same tenor were for- 
warded from many of them to Great Britian. Dr. Franklin, already a highly 
distinguished person, appeared in London as agent for Pennsylvania. He and 
the others endeavored to impress strongly upon the minister the hopelessness 
of the Americans ever submitting to this arbitrary mode of taxation. 

Mr. Grenville, early in February, 1765, brought his Stamp Act again before 
parliament. Voices, few indeed, but loud, were now raised against it. General 
Conway and Alderman Beckford denied the right of taxing America ; Colonel 
Barre, with others, condemned it only as highly inexpedient, and even unjust, 
while the monopoly of her trade was retained. The latter gentleman began 
a course of most energetic and persevering opposition to the measure. He re- 
pelled the alleged obligations of the colonies to the mother country, describing 
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Fio 47 —Portrait of Colonel BirrS 
tliem as driven from her bosom by peraecition ard raised up by their own en- 
ergies amid many oppressions as a p oj !e at once noble and tnily loyal, bus 
jealous of their bberlies, which they were determined to vindicate. The act, 
however, passed in the Commons by a majority of 350 to 50, and Jn the Lords 
with scarcely any opposition. The petitions had been generally rejected, on 
account of their denying the parliamentary right of taxation ; that of New York 
was ao intemperate, that no one dared to present it. The act received the royal 
assent on the 22d March, though it was not to take effect till November fol- 
lowing. 

Virginia had always been an aristncratic colony, and hitherto considered 
peculiarly loyal ; but her opulent planters now appeared animated by a most 
daring spirit of independence. The assembly being then in session, Patrick 
Henry, at that time one of the most eloquent men in America, Iwotight forward 
a series of resolutions against the proposed measure, supported by a speech, in 
which he said, " Cassac had his Brutus, Charles I. his Cromwell, and George 
ni. — "being interrupted by loud cries of treason, he added, " may profit by their 
example." The resolutions were modified, and different versions are given of 
those finally adopted ; but they certainly denied, in the most unqualified terms, 
the right of taxation claimed. Similar sentiments flew like lightning through 
the other states, which had at first displayed some degree of apathy. The most 
momentous step was taken by the assembly of Massachusetts, which, on the 6di 
June, 1766, circulated among the others the proposition for a general congress, 
to meet at New York, and arrange in concert the means of averting the threat- 
ened evil. Nine colonies responded to this call, the others being prevented 
chielly by the difficulty of convoking their assemblies. The deputies from Bos- 
ton, on their arrival, waited upon the governor, and, representing their meeting 
as regular, informed him of its object and nature. He warned them against it 
as quite unconstitutional, and which could in no shape be sanctioned ; yet with- 
out attempting to obstruct the proceedings. In a stiries of fourteen resolutions 
they denounced the injustice and ruinous consequences of their being taxed 
without being represented ; a privilege which, from their distance, ihey declared 
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Fig. 4S.—Po«Mk of Patrick Henry. 
it impossible for them to enjoy. They did not iatimate any willingness to raise 
a revenue themselves, but maintained that the great advantages derived by 
Britain from the monopoly of Americaa commerce formed an ample contribuiioa. 
In an address to the liirone, and petitions to both houses of parliament, these 
sentimenle were forcibly expressed ; yet they declared that their connexion with 
the empire formed their greatest happiness and security, and that its harmonious 
ftiainienffiMo was the object of their most ardent desire. These documents were 
signed by only six commissioners ; while others had authority only to report lo 
their state assemblies. All those bodies, however, ultimately approved the pro- 
ceedings , and this first united act of the colonies against the mother country 
bore certainly a most portentous aspect. 

But the dreaded crisis arose when the first cargo of stamped paper was land- 
ed upon the American shores, Boston was the centre of tumult. On the J5th of 
August, the multitude huag on a tree the effigy of Mr. Oliver, the sta.Tnp-m aster ; 
and the sheriff, when ordered to take it down, declared it was impossible, with- 
out hazarding the lives of those employed. At duslt, the people carried the 
figure to the town-house, where the council were assembled, and raised three 
loud huzzas in token of defiance. They then took it to the front of his house, 
where they cut off the head, after which, notwithstanding the defence made by 
his friends, they burst open the door, proclaiming their intention to seize him ; 
but he had escaped. The council, having sent orders to a colonel of militia to 
beat an alarm, was told that it would signify nothing, for the drummer would be 
knocked down, and that probably every one belonging to the regiment was among 
the mob. Next morning, Mr. Oliver, to save his life, resigned his office, and 
whenever any one was heard of who defended or was likely to succeed him, a 
day was fixed formobbinghis house ; a measure which was preceded by a bon- 
fire in front of the dwelling, and cries of " liberty and property." The mob, 
meeting no resistance, proceeded lo still greater extremities. On the 26th they 
demolished the residences of the registrar-deputy and comptroller of the customs ; 
after which they hastened to that of the governor, who not having the slightest 
apprehension, was with difficulty persuaded by his family (0 quit it. The peo- 
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pie nisb.ed in, snd immediately began its total destruction, involving that of a 
fiae library, together with important Tnanuscripts illustrative of the history of the 
Btate from ita earliest settlement. Next morning, the street was found strewed 
with plate, rings, money, and other valuable articles. Boston being now 
threatened with entire destruction, the principal inhabitants repaired to the gov- 
ernor, and offered to restore the dominion of law, on condition that no penal pro- 
ceedings should be held on account of the first commotion, directed solely against 
tlie alampa ; and it was only by this compact that order was restored. In New 
York the people advanced ia arms to attack the fort in which the obnoxious ar- 
ticle had been lodged, and this post not being deemed tenable, the commander 
thought it necessary to deposite the object of their resentment in the hands of 
the magistrates. Movements somewhat similar were organized at every place 
of landing ; at the same time, combinations were proposed for discontinuing the 
use of all British njamifactures. 

In England, meanwhile, affairs took a favorable turn for the colonists, through 
circumstances wholly independent of the merits of the question. From certain 
causes, an account of which falls not within our range of inquiry, ministerial af- 
fairs were in a very unsettled state. A turn of the political wheel brought into 
power the Marquis of Rockingham, a nobleman professing principles decidedly 
liberal. The colonial department was entrusted to General Conway, who had 




Fid. 41). — Portrait of General Conway. 

Stood forward as the zealous advocate of the Americans, His views were 
seconded by petitions from London, Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, New- 
castle, Glasgow, and other great commercial towns, deprecating the loss of their 
lucrative commerce. Yet ministers were beset with considerable ditBcuItiea, 
having to maintain the honor of the British government, which would be serious- 
ly compromised and its authority weakened, by yielding to a resistance thus 
violently urged. In the debate on the address, Mr. Grenville mainlained that if 
Great Britain yielded, America was lost ; what was now almost rebellion 
would become revolution. " The seditious spirit in (he colonies owed its birth, 
he said, to factions in the house. We were bid to expect disobedience ; what 
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mas this but telling the Americans to resist — t) encourage their obstinacy witli 
the expectation of support V This argument however, seems untenable, when 
we consider the apathy shown in parhdment till the disturbances liad actually 
arisen. Mr. Nugent, afterward Lord Clare insisted that the colonies should at 
least be obliged to own the right of taxation and to solicit the repeal of the late 
act as a favor. The opposite cau^c was most strenuously advocated by Mr. Pilt, 
who, after a long illness, reappeared on th.o scene. On the proposal to tax 
America, so great he said had been his agitation for. the consequences, that if he 
could have been carried in his bed and pKced on the floor of the house, he 
would come lo bear testimony against it He maintained the supremacy of 
Great Britain in all matters of go ernment and legislation ; the greater must rule 
the less ; but taxes were a gift or grant fron die people ; and how could any 
assembly give or grant what was not their own. " I rejoice," said he that 
America has resisted. Three miliioi s of people, so dead to all the feelmgs of 
liberty as voluntarily to submit to be "slaves would have been fit instruments to 
malte slaves of the rest." — " In a good cau^e on a sound bottom, the lorce of 
this country can crush America to atoms But on this ground your success 
would be hazardous. America, if she fell would fall like the strong man she 
would embrace the pillars of the state, and pull down the constitution along with 

The ministers, after a good deal of consideration, determined to bring in a bill 
for the repeal of the Stamp Act, combined with a declaration of the power of 
Britain to bind the colonies m all cases whatsoever. This pointed expression, 
meant to soothe the opposite parly, appeared to imply the power of taxation, and 
was indeed so explained by Conway, though as one only to be exercised in ex- 
treme cases. Yet very great ditficulty was found in carrying it through the 
houses. In the Commons the minority was 167 to 275 ; in flie Lords, 71 to 
105. Thirty-thr'ie of the latter joined in a protest, stating, that after the decla- 
ration already made, " such a submission of King, Lords, and Commons, in so 
strange and unheard-of a contest," would amount to an entire surrender of Brit- 
ish supremacy. 

The news of this repeal was received in the colonies with gratitude and sat- 
isfaction ; and they passed over the declaratory portion of the act, as merely in- 
tended to save the honor of the British legislature. The assembly of Massachu- 
setts passed a vote of thanks to the king, to whom the house of burgesses in 
Virginia voted the erection of a statue. The greatest difficulty respected com- 
pensation to the sufferers by the disturbances, which was demanded in mild but 
urgent terms by General Conway, Though not absolutely repelled, great back- 
wardness was shown in fulfilling it, especially in Massachusetts, where com- 
plaints were made that Governor Bernard made the requisition in a more per- 
emptory manner than his dispatches bad authorized. After long delay the 
measure was agreed to, but combined with a general pardon to all concerned in 
the riots, a proceeding considered by the government as wholly irrelevant and 
beyond their jiariadiction. Notwithstanding these obstacles, the compensation 
was at length everywhere adjusted. A new clause in the Mutiny Act, however, 
by which It was required that the troops sent out should be fiirnished not only 
with quarters but with beer, salt, and vinegar, was represented as only a dis- 
guised form of taxation. In New York, where it came first into operation, the 
assembly refused lo issue orders for its enforcement. 

The colonies had thus shown a disposition to remain attached on certain terms 
to the mother country, yet combined with an extreme and determined jealousy 
of any encroachment. In such circumstances, prudence evidently enjoined 
the strictest caution and a study to maintain things as they were, rather than at- 
tempt novel and doubtful measures. Unhappily, though there was no want of 
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talent among the statesmen of the day, ministerial arrangements con tin uecl very 
fluctuating and nnsettled. An entirely new cabinet came into power, at the head 
of which indeed was nominally Mr. Pitt, the friend of America ; but his health 
was BO broken, that he took no share whatever in public measures, and not be- 
ing expected to recover, had lost his wonted inSuence. The lead was taken by 
Charles Townshend, a man of ihe most brilliant wit and eloquence, and whoso 
power over the House of Commons was almost imboimded ; yet destitute of 
solid and slates man-lilie views, and, according to Burke, impelled by an inordi- 
nate vanity to the hopeless attempt of pleasing the moat opposite parties. He 
soon found that concession to America was in bad odor among the majority of 
the honse, and was stung, it is said, by taunts from his old colleague, Mr. Gren- 
ville, who reproached him with cowardice in not daring to act on his own prin- 
ciples. Under these impulses, he determined to undertalie this perilous measure 
in a different shape, which might, it was hoped, be less offensive and more ef- 
ficacious. 

In May, 1767, he introduced a bill imposing a duty on tea, glass, paper, and 
painters' colors, exported from England to America. As the colonists could 
receive these articles only from Britain, a tax was thus inevitably entailed, to 
which, after what had passed, their submission could never be expected. Yet 
we have again lo wonder at the snpine apathy of parliament, and particularly of 
those members who afterward impugned the measure with the greatest ve- 
hemence. The bill passed rapidly through both houses, and on the 29th June 
received the royal assent. By another act, resident commissioners of customs 
were established in the colonies, and other regulations made for the more strict 
collection of the revenue. The principle of these arrangements could not be 
objected to ; yet, as in fact a very extensive contraband trade had long entered 
into the traffic of the Americans, they pressed upon them with a new severity, 
which they could scarcely brook. 

On intelhgence of these acts being received among them, all the dements of 
opposition were again in movement. A number of publications, particularly Mr. 
Dickinson's " Letters of a Pennsylvania Farmer," taught the people to regard 
them as a decided attack on their liberties. The general assembly of Massachu- 
setts, having met in January, 1768, drew up a petition to the king, asserting in 
decided though not violent terms the right of not being taxed without their own 
consent. They took the more obnoxious measure of sending a circular, em- 
bodying the same sentiments, to the assemblies of the other colonies, inviting 
their co-operation. This last step excited the utmost jealousy in the British 
ministers, who instructed Governor Bernard to call upon them to rescind thei? 
resolution, and, in case of non-compliance, to dissolve them. The house, how- 
ever, in June, 1768, by a vote of 92 to 17, adhered in the most positive manner 
to these proceedings ; when their immediate dissolution followed. The govern- 
ment sent a counter circular to the other assemblies, warning them to beware of 
the dangerous and factious conduct of Massachusetts. It failed, however, to 
prevent a cordial concurrence of all the leading bodies, several of whom repelled 
with vehemence the attempt to dictate to them, or to control their proceedings. 

At Boston, meantime, fresh grounds of irritation continually arose. The com- 
missioners of customs arrived, and one of their officers was placed on board the 
sloop Liberty, belonging to John Hancock, a zealous patriot, laden with wines 
from Madeira. The functionary, on attempting to exercise his duties, was con- 
fined in the cabin, and the whole cargo was landed diuing the night. The ves- 
sel was in consequence condemned and seized ; upon which the people rose in 
tumuh, burned a customhouse boat, and compelled the commissioners to flee for 
safety on board the Rornney ship of war. The assembHes strongly condemned 
these proceedings, inviting even the government to prosecute ; but there appeared 
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SO little prospect of obtaining either witnesses or juries who would convict, tnai 
no such attempt was made. 

The agitation excited by this event was heightened by another, which was in 
a great degree its consequence. Two regiments were ordered from New York 
to be quartered at Boston. The first rumor of this measure raised an extraordi 
nary ferment ; a town meeting was held, and a committee appointed, who waited 
on the governor to ascertain the truth of the report, and solicit him to convene 
the assembly. He did not deny the fact, but declared that he was unable to 
comply with the request without instructions from home. The people then pro- 
ceeded to the rery serious measure of finding a substitute for the assembly, by 
inviting the other towns to nominate deputies, and thus form a convention. Pre- 
tending, too, the dread of a war with France, they issued orders that every in- 
habitant, according to an alleged law of the state, should provide himself with a 
musket and the requisite ammunition. Alt the towns except one sent deputies, 
who assembled in ihe beginning of September. They immediately despalclied 
three members to the governor, with a petition, disclaiming any idea of assuming 
an authoritative character, but professing merely to have met " in this dark 
and distressing time to consult and advise as to the best moans of preserving 
peace and good order ;" and concluded with a request to call the assembly. 
He refused to receive the message, or in any shape recognize the meeting, and 
next day wrote a letter, admonishing them to separate without delay. They did 
not immediately comply ; yet not being actuated by the violent temper which 
prevailed among the citizens, tliey merely prepared a petition to the king, ex- 
pounding their grievances, but professing the most decided loyalty, and a desire 
lo cultivate harmoay with Great Britain. In a report addressed to the people, 
while setting forth the alarming state of the country, they earnestly inculcated 
submission to legal authority, and abstinence from all acts of violence and tumult. 
They then separated after a session of five days. The troops now arrived, and 
as the council and inhabitants refused to take any steps for their accommodation, 
the governor was obliged to encamp part on the common, and assign to some 
quarters in the market-hall and state-house ; positions that greatly aggiavated 
the odium with which they were regarded. 
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Another important step to which the Americans were now impelled was an 
agreement for the non-importation of British goods. This, however, was ac- 
complished with great difficulty, the people heing thereby deprived of nearly all 
the conveniences and luxuries of life ; while the merchants, the most active op- 
ponents of the mother country, were threatened with ruin. The proposition, 
after being suggested, lay some time dormant, nor, tUl August, 1768, was it fully 
determined upon, even in Massachusetts. Virginia next followed the example 
which Lord Bottetourt, the governor, vainly endeavored to prevent by dissolvinj 
the assembly. In this measure Washington took an active part, and his con 
fidential lett«r3 intimate that he already contemplated a resort to arras as in 
evitable. Other colonies were induced to join. 

In the beginning of 1769, these proceedings being brought under the view of 
the British parliament, excited in a great majority the most decided reprobation 
Both houses passed a series of resolutions declaring the pretension of not being 
botmd by the acts of the legislature " illegal, imconstitutional, and deroga- 
tory of the rights of the crown and parliament of Great Britain." The circuiar 
letter of the Massachusetts assembly, the assemblage and proceedings of the 
Boston convention, were characterized as daring insults on his majesty's anthor- 
ity, and audacious usurpations of the powers of government. In an address lo 
the king, the lords assured him of support in maintaining the laws in Massachu- 
setts Bay, and prayed information respecting all persons accused of treason in 
the said colony, that they might be dealt with according to the act 35 Henry 
VIII., which directs such to be brought to England, and tried under a speciaJ 
commission. The resolution and address, when brought down to the Commons, 
encountered a warm opposition. Governor Pownall, intimately acquainted with 
the colonies, and actuated seemingly by palTiotic motives, strongly advised min 
isters to pause, and do nothing to inflame the Americans, whom he desciibed as 
sincerely attached to the mother conntry, yet jealous in the extreme of thoss 
liberties for which their ancestors had made such sacrifices. Yet the resolutior 
was passed by 161 to 65. 

At this time, however, another entire change took place in official arrange 
ments, when Lord North began his long and eventful career. He possessed ex 
tensive and varied knowledge, considerable eloquence, with peculiar skill in de 
bate, and address in managing the house. Yet he wanted the decisive charac- 
ter of mind which would have fitted him for that formidable crisis he could not 
avoid. He was incapable of originating or of acting upon any comprehensive 
plan, while, on the other hand, he was easily hurried into hasty and incon- 
siderate measures, from the effects of which he had not sluU to extricate 
himself. 

Almost every new minister had opened his career by concession lo the pro- 
vincials ; and one of Lord North's temper was not likely to form an exception. 
The merchants, too, who were beginning to suffer severely by the non-importation 
proceedings, petitioned earnestly in favor of the colonies. The exports, which 
in 1768 had amounted to it;2,378,000, of which iS133,000 was in tea, had fallen 
in 1769 to £1,634,000, the tea being only £44,000. On the 5th March, 1770, 
his lordship proposed to withdraw the duties recently imposed, as contrary to 
sound commercial principles, and tending to discourage their own manufactures. 
He retained only that on tea as an assertion of the British right of taxation. 
Even George Gronville condemned this plan as inconsistent and imperfect, 
urging that one system or other ought to be thoroughly adopted i while several 
members reprobated all concession, and insisted that the acts should be enforced 
with the united powers of the nation. An amendment by Governor Pownall, that 
the tea duty also should be repealed, was negatived by 204 lo 142, and the 
ori^nal motion carried. 
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This measure in a great degree tranquilized America ; though considerable 
materials of irritation were left. Tho more zealous patriots contended, that as 
their objection had been to the priacipie, not the amount of the taxes, the reten- 
tion of any one was equivalent to a continuance of the whole. The resolution, 
also, respecting the conveyance of offenders to England for trial, though never 
in fact intended to be acted upon, excited rumors and alarms. The Massachu- 
setts assembly advanced new and bolder claims, altogether denying the power 
of parliament even to legislate ; they complained also of the laws restraining 
their manufactures, which were doubtless impolitic, but had hitherto been quietly 
submitted to, and in tlieir actual state were of very small practical injury. A 
new arrangement, making the salaries of the governor and judges independent 
of the assembly, gave rise to strong remonstrances. They declared that no ar- 
rangement would satisfy them except the restoration of everything to the same 
footing as at the close of the late war. The removal of their body to Cambridge, 
and its long prorogations, heightened the discontent; while the presence of the 
military was a continued source of complaint and irritation. 

During these parliamentary transactions, an occurrence happened in Boston, 
the source and centre of opposition to British authority, which greatly exaspera- 
ted the Americans and removed the hopes of reconciliation to a greater distance 
than ever. Frequent quarrels had arisen between the inhabitants and the sol- 
diers, who had been stationed there in the autumn of 1768 ; but the public peace 
was preserved till the evening of the 5th of March, 1770, when a scuflie ensued, 
near tlie barracks, between a few soldiers and some young men of the town : 
the soldiers pursued the yoimg men through the streets ; the townsmen took the 
alarm ; the bells of the churches were rung ; the multitude assembled at the 
customhouse, and insulted and threatened the sentinel stationed there. Captain 
Preston, the officer on duty at the time, hastened with a party to support the 
sentinel ; he endeavored to persuade the people to disperse ; but his efforts were 
unavailing. Tho mob became more riotous than before, throwing stones and 
other missiles at the military. At length a soldier who had been struck fired on 
the multitude ; some of his comrades soon followed his example : four persona 
were killed, and several wounded. The crowd fled, but soon collected in 
another street. The drums beat to arms ; the troops were drawn out ; and the 
Utmost agitation and confusion prevailed in the town. 

A meeting of the inhabitants was held, and a deputation sent to the governor, 
requesting him to remove the troops. He assembled the council, who were of 
opinion that the removal of the troops would be for the good of his majesty's 
service. The troops were accordingly removed to Castle William. Captain 
Preston surrendered Mraself for trial ; and the soldiers who had been imder his 
command at the customhouse were taken into custody. 

Some days afterward, the bodies of those who had been lulled in the riot, ac- 
companied by a great concourse of people, displaying emblematicai devices cal- 
culated to inflame the popular mind, were carried in funeral procession through 
the town to the place of sepulture. The colonial newspapers gave an inflamma- 
tory account of the transaction, representing it as an atrocious massacre of the 
peaceable inhabitants. The trial of Captain Preston and his party was deh 
till the month of October, and Samuel Adams was assigned to him by the c 
as his defender. Before that time the irritation of the public mind had some- 
what abated; and Captain Preston and six of his men, were acquitted by a 
Boston jury. Two of the party were found guilty of manslaugbter. 

The news of the discontinuance of the American duties reached Boston while 
the minds of the people were much irritated by the death of their townsmen ; 
but in the inflamed state of the public mind the intelligence had little efiect in 
soothing their angry passions, or cherishing a spirit of conciliation. The ex- 
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asperation and firm resolution to resist all parliamentary taxation, which prevailca 
in Massachtisetts, did not exist, in the same degree, in the other colonieK; 
and, therefore, in them the repeal of the duties had considerable influence on 
the public mind. In all the provinces much inconvenience had been felt in con- 
sequence of the non-importation associations, and many of the people were glad 
to be released from tliem. Accordingly, they now heU those associations no 
longer binding, except in regard to tea : some, indeed, wished to interpret them 
more rigorously, and to consider them obligatory till the tax on every article was 
abrogated. But the general sense of the colonists was that they ceased in re- 
gard to every article from which the tax was removed, and that now they op- 
erated against tea only. Hence, during the remainder of this year and the 
whole of the next, the commerce of Britain with America was in a flourishing 
condition. 

In the southern and middle colonies, although the people were not entirely 
satisfied with parliament, yet, for the sake of peace, they were generally in- 
clined to acquiesce in what it had done. The same spirit did not prevail in the 
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north ; for there the colonists were indignant at the 
commerce by the establishment of an American board of admiralty, and the 
powers granted to the officers of the navy, in order to enforce the revenue laws. 
The zeal of these petty officers wm often much greater than their prudence ; 
and they highly provoked the people by the vexatious activity and insolence with 
which diey executed their commission. 

Lieutenant Dudington, commander of (he armed vessel Gasper, stationed off 
Rhode Island, was remarltably active in searching for contraband goods. By 
this conduct, and by compelling the packets to lower their cobra in passing him, 
he had become the object of much ill will. On the evening of the 9th of June, 
1773, the Providence packet, with passengers on board, came up with colors 
flying, and refusing to lower them, the lieutenant fired a shot at her ; wliich 
being disregarded, he gave chase. It was near full tide, and the packet stood 
closely in to the land, for the pitrpose of drawing the Gasper into shallow water : 
the design succeeded, and the schooner got fast aground about seven miles be- 
'low Providence. The packet proceeded to the town, where the resolution was 
soon formed of attacking and destroying the Gasper. Accordingly, about two in 
the morning, a body of armed men, in several whale-boats, boarded the Gasper, 
which was still aground, forced the lieutenant, who was woimded in the scuffle, 
with his crew, ashore, and burned the schooner and her stores. 

The British ministry were incapable of deriving wisdom from experience ; 
for, after all the mischief which had resulted from their American acts, they still 
indulged the passion for colonial legislation. Hitherto the assembly of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay had voted a scanty allowance to the judges and to law officers of 
the crown ; but about the beginning of 1772, in order to render the judges ra()re 
independent, the crown granted them liberal salaries out of the American reve- 
nue. The measure was unseasonable ; for every act of government was looked 
on with distrust and jealousy by the colonists ; and in the irritable state of the 
public mind at that time, the grant of salaries to the judges, being viewed as the 
wages of subserviency, created much alarm and agitation. 

The inhabitants of Boston met on the 25th of October. Mr, Hutchinson was 
then governor, having succeeded Sir Francis Bernard in 1770 : to him they pre- 
sented a petition, setting forth the evil tendency of the new regulation respecting 
the judges, and the alarm -which it had occasioned, and praying him to call an 
assembly. He refused : the people, therefore, appointed a committee to con- 
sider what was to be done in that season of danger, and to report to a subsequent 
meeting. The committee prepared a report more extensive than any that had 
hitherto been framed, comprehending the rights of the colonists as men, as cit- 
izens, and as Christians 

The inhabitants of Boston met to receive the report, which was read and 
agreed to. It was ordered to be printed and circulated in the province, accom- 
panied by an exhortation to the people no longer to doze or ait in supine in- 
difference, while the hand of oppression was tearing the choicest fruits from the 
tree of liberty. 

When the assembly met in January, 1773, the governor imprudently expatiated 
on the supreme legislative authority of the king and parliament. This fanned 
the dying embers ; and the assembly, instead of qualifying the claims contained 
in the resolutions of the people of Boston, avowed them in all their extent. In 
tlieir address they openly denied the right of parliament to tax or to legislate for 
them in any respect whatsoever ; and added that, if in any late instances there 
had been a submission to acts of parliament, it had arisen rather from want 
of consideration, and a reluctance to contend with the parent state, than from a 
conviction of the supreme legislative authority of parliament. 
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CHAPTER II. 



The independent spirit which had so often manifestiid ilaelf in the assembly 
and colonj ot Massachusetts Bay, had been gradually worJiiTig its way into the 
other proim<,03 Since the time of the first congress, a mutual cotrespondence 
had iaeen mamtamed between the leading men of the several colonies. The 
measures of the British ministry had tended to promote among ihem an approxi- 
matioB of political sentiment, and to make them feel the importance of union aniJ 
co-operation in giving consistency and vigor to their measures. But although 
the colonies were determined to resist taxation by a British parliament, yet there 
was not at this time among the great body of the people, Dor even among their 
leaders, unless with perhaps a vary few exceptions, the remotest intention of a 
separation from Great Britain. Bat an act of parliament was passed this ses- 
sion, which brought matters to a crisis, and severed the American colonies for 
eier from the Bnlish empire. 

The East India Company enjoyed a monopoly, and, having allowed their 
affairs lo fall into disorder, they applied to paiJiament for relief, complaining that 
their embarrassments were partly owing to the American disturbances, which 
had lessened the demand for their tea, and left nearly 17,000,000 lbs. lying in 
their warehouses for want of a market ; but imhappily the ministry resolved to 
relieve them. For this purpose parliament empowered the company to export 
their tea to the colonies free from all duties payable in Britain. The ministry 
seem to have imagined that the company, by exporting the tea to America in 
their own ships, would be enabled to relieve their overstocked warehouses ; that 
the colonial non-importation associations would be rendered ineffectual ; and 
that the tax of three pence on the pound would necessarily be paid in America. 
But the quarrel had already proceeded too far to admit of the success of such a 
scheme. The Americans easily foresaw, that if the toa were landed in the 
provinces it would be impossible to check the sale and consumption of it ; thoy, 
therefore took measures to prevent the discharging of their cargoes. 

In November news reached Boston that three ships, loaded with tea, on ac- 
count of the East India Company, were on their way to that port. The informa- 
tion threw the people into great commotion ; the consignees were threatened, 
and fled for safety to Castle William. On the arrival of the tea, a meeting of 
the inhabitants of Boston and of the neighboring towns was held, at which it 
was resolved to send back the ships without permitting them to discharge their 
cargoes. Notice of this resolution was given to the consignees and others inter- 
esled in the ships ; and the meeting adjourned to afford them time to return their 
answer. The captains wished to put to sea, without running the risk of losing 
their cargoes. But the governor, who had always recommended coercive meas- 
ures, found it easy to throw difficulties in the way of an amicable arrangement. 
The clearance from the customhouse, which was necessary to authorize the 
sailing of the sliip?, could not be obtained ; besides, the vessels could not be al- 
lowed to pass Caslie William without the governor's permission, which he re- 
fused to grant. The people, however, were too resolutely bent on their purpose 
to be diverted from it by such management. On the 16th of December the ad- 
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journed town meeting, after having heard an account of al the proceedings in 
the affair, dissolved itself amid cries of " A mob, a mob !" and in the evening a 
number of armed men, disguised like Mohawk Indians, hoarded the three tea 
ehips, and in about the space of two hours, broke open 343 chests of tea, valued 
at 18,000/. sterling, and discharged the contents into the sea, The work was 
deliberately performed, and no property but the tea injured. 

The determined spirit of resistance to the introduction of this article was not 
confined to Boston, but manifested itself in other places also, although it was nat 
attended with similai violence. In most instances the ships were obliged to re- 
turn without having discharged their cargoes. In Charlestown, after much op- 
position, the tea was pernoitted to be landed, but was immediately lodged in damp 
cellars, where it long remained, and was finally spoiled. 

Information of the destructive proceedings at Boston reached Britain while 
parliament was sitting, and was communicated to both houses by messages from 
the crown. Tho people of that town had on so many occasions shown an inde- 
pendent spirit, and hadreaisted oppression so ofien, that itwas determined to make 
them feel the weight of parliamentary vengeance. For that purpose a bill was 
introduced on the I4th of March, 1774, and received the royalassenton the 31st 
of tKe same month, prohibiting the lading or unlading of any goods or mereh.an- 
dise, excepting stores for his majesty's service, and proyisione and fuel for the 
use of the inhabitants, at any place within the port of Boston, after the Ist day 
of June, until the king was satisfied that good order and obedience to tho laws 
were restored, and until the East India Company and others should be indemni- 
fied for the loss they had sustained. Then, and not till then, might the king by 
proclamation open the harbor of Boston, In order to enforce obedience to the 
enactments of this bill, four sMps-of-war were ordered to sail for the proscribed 
town. General Gage, commander-in-chief in America, was appointed governor 
of Massachusetts Baj', in ihe room of Mr. Hutchinson ; and he was authorized 
to grant pardons for treasons and all other crimes, and to remit forfeitures to all 
such offenders as he should think fit objects of royal clemency 

But the British ministry were not satished w ith shuttmg up the harbor of Bos- 
ton ; they resolved not only to punish the people for past offences, but also to 
prevent future misconduct. For these purposes, they determmed to annul the 
charter of the colony, and give it a new constitution They accordingly pro- 
cured an act of parliament which deprived the lower house of assembly in Mas- 
sachusetts Bay of the power of electing the council, and vested that privileg- in 
the crown, authorizing the king, or the governor actmg in his name, to appoi. ' 
judges, magistrates, and sheriffs. Theact also empowered the sheriff to summon 
and return juries, and prohibited town meetings, unless with the consent of the 
governor. The charter was considered by the colonists as thecompactbetween 
them and the king, and as the only bond of union between them. They admitted 
that if they had violated the charter they were justly liable to punishment ; but 
thought neither king nor parliament had any right to annul the charter. The 
attempt to do so, in their opinion, broke the bond of union, and set the people 
free from their allegiance. From that moment the parties became independent 
of each other, and the king could reign over the colony only as a conquered 
province, reduced to unconditional sub mis a ion 

But with these two acts the ministry w ere not satisfied For the consumma- 
tion of their plan, they added a third, empowering the gos emor, with the advice 
of the council, when any person in the discharge of his duty as an officer of 
revenue, or as a magistrate in the suppression ot riots, or iu the support of the 
laws of revenue, or when any person acting under the authority of a magistrate 
for any of those purposes, should be charged with the crime of murder, or witli 
ftnv other capital offence while so acting, to send the person so charged to any 
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otlier colony, or to Britain, to be tried, if it should appear to the goreraor and 
his council that an impartial trial could not he had in the province. Those acts 
did not pass without opposition. There were persons in parliament who had 
discernment enough to perceive the pernicious tendency of such measures ; hut 
the plan of the ministry was supported by docile majorities in both houses. 

On the 10th of May intelligence of the port bill reached the town. Such a 
rigorous measure was wholly nnexpecled, and excited the liveliest indignation 
against its authors. The act waa immediately printed on paper with a black 
border, and hawked about the streets as a bloody, cruel, and inhuman murder. 

The inhabitants of Boston were not long left in uncertainty and suspense with 
respect to the sentiments and conduct of the other provinces concerning the port 
bill. The rest of the colonies had opposed the introduction of the tea as firmly 
as they, although, from peculiar circumstances, the proceedings had not been 
eqiiallyvigorousat any other port. They were considered as suffering in the 
common cause ; and the other colonies gave them prompt assurances of co-op- 
eration and support. Tho people of the other sea-port towns of Massachusetts 
Bay, instead of taking advantage of the calamity of their neighbors in Boston to 
increase their own commerce, generously offered them the use of their wharves 
and warehouses for carrying on their trade. 

Before the 7th of June the people of Boston had received assurances of the 
lively sympathy of the other colonies, and of their active co-operation in the cause 
of American freedom. Emboldened by such support, they determined to act with 
unabated vigor. The assembly met at Salem on the 7lh of June ; resolved on a 
general congress, to meet at Philadelphia on the 1st of September ; nominated 
live of tlieir members to attend it ; voted the sum of 600^ for defraying their ex- 
penses i and recommended to the several towns and districts of the province to 
raise this sum, according to their proportion of the last provincial tax, which was 
readily complied with. On being informed of these proceedings the governor 
dissolved the assembly. 

An active correspondence was now carried on between the leading men 
of the several provinces ; and corresponding committees were everywhere es- 
tabhshed. The cause of the inhabitants of Boston daily became more popular ; 
and the sentiments of the people of New England rapidly gained ground through- 
out the continent. There were a few persons not unfriendly to the claims of the 
British government ; but at town meetings their efforts were vain, as they were 
opposed by overwhelming majorities. 

Throughout the country the press was chiefly in the hands of persons friendly 
to the people ; and that powerful engine was actively employed in supporting 
the cause of the colonies, and contributed not a little to fan the growing flarae; 
The sufferings occasioned by the port bill, in Boston and its vicinity, exasperated 
the people without either intimidating or subduing them ; they saw that- it was 
intended either to terrify or compel them to unconditional submission ; and they 
determined to repel force by force. They seized every opportunity of providing 
themselves with muskets, and other military accoutrements Many of them, in- 
deed, in conformity to the raihlia laws, were already in possession of firearms, 
and all were desiiousipf improving themselves m the use of them. With the 
musket they were familiarly acquamted from their earliest years ; and having 
been much exercised m hunting, were de\terous mtrksmen Many imagined 
that this, combined with patriotic ardor, would supply the defects of military 
discipljue and want of military habila A w arhke spirit pervaded the provinces, 
and the note ol preparation ior battle was everywhere heard. The parties had 
ill calculated each other's strength ; the colonists had but a very imperfect 
knowledge of the formidable power of Britain, and rtie British government hud 
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formed no just estimate of the unanimity and vigor of the colonists ; else both 
parties would have been much more cautious. 

While the people were so active in their preparations, General Gage was not 
an inattentive or idle spectator of their proceeding. Apprehensive of resistance 
to his authority, he had soon, after entering on his government ordered two regi- 
ments of infantry and a detachaient of artillery to Boston. This body of troops 
was gradually increased by reinforcements from Ireland, New York, Halifax, 
and Quebec, and was encamped on the common and narrow neck which con- 
nected Boston with the main land. The presence of these troops alarmed the 
townsmen, and greatly increased the jealousy of the country people. The Bos- 
ton committee did everything in their power to render the situation of the mil- 
itary disagreeable ; and privately counteracted every measure tending to pro- 
mote their comfort. They dissuaded the farmers and others from selling them 
straw, timber, boards, and every other article, except the provisions necessary 
for their subsistence. If purchases were made by the agents of government, 
care was taken that the articles did not reach the camp in safety : the straw was 
burned ; vessels with bricks were sunl: ; carts with, wood were overturned ; 
and, in one way or other, purchases were either prevented, or the commodities 
destroyed before they reached the camp. 

A guard was stationed on Boston Neck, ostensibly with a view to prevent the 
desertion of the soldiers ; but it was considered by the Americans as intended 
to cut off the communication between the town and country, and to compel 
the inhabitants of Boston to submit unconditionally to the acts of the British par- 
liament. Inflamed by rumors of this kind, the inhabitants of Worcester county 
assembled, and despatched messengers lo Boston, to ascertain what degree of 
credit was due to these reports. Those messengers assured the people of the 
town that, if any attempt should be made to compel them to surrender their 
rights, several thousands of armed men were ready to march to their assistance ; 
and that if they should yield up their liberties, the people in the country would 
not consider themselves parties in their submission, nor bound by their deed. 

The events of almost every day tended not only to keep alive hut to increase 
the mutual irritation. The inhabitants of Salem were invited by a hand-bill to 
meet on the 25th of August, in order to concert measures for opposing the late 
acts of parliament. On the 24th, the governor issued a proclamation prohibiting 
the meetmg. But the proclamation was disregarded ; the people assembled 
Troops were sent to disperse them ; but before the arrival of the troops the 
business was finished, and the assembly dissolved. 

Everything wore a portentous aspect. The people were highly exasperated ; 
the governor was irritated and alarmed. Perhaps no human prudence coulsl have 
long delayed hostilities without abandoning the British claims ; but the conduct 
of the governor hastened matters to a crisis. He fortified Boston Neck ; and 
before daybreak, on the 1st of September, sent a party of soldiers across the 
river Charles, and removed a quantity of provincial powder which had been 
lodged in the arsenal at Charlestown, a small town opposite Boston. The news 
of this transaction spread rapidly through the country ; and several thousands of 
the inhabitants of the neighboring towns, mostly armed, soon assembled at Cam- 
bridge. They proceeded to the houses of several gftnttemen who had been 
named counsellors under the late act ; and those gentlemen found it expedient 
lo resign their appointments, and to declare that they would not fill any office 
under the obnoxious bills. It was with difiiculty that this multitude was dis- 
suaded from marching lo Boston, to demand the restoration of the powder, and 
to attack the troops in case of refusal. 

This tnmultuajy meeting gave rise to a mmor, which circulated throughout 
New England with amazin; rapidity, that the troops were firing on the town of 
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Boston ; and in less than twenty-four liours, between thirty and forty thousand 
men were in arms, some of whom marched, upward of twenty miles on. their way 
toward Boston before they were satisfied that the rumor was false. This cir- 
cumstance greatly encouraged the most daring of the popular leaders, who re- 
solved to keep up and cherish the public agitation by holding an assembly of 
delegates from the several towns and districts of the county of Suffolk, of which 
Boston is the capital, to consider what course was to he pursued in the present 
posture of affairs. This assembly met on the fltli of September ; and after a 
spirited preamble, daringly resolved, " That no obedience 13 due from this prov- 
ince to the late acts, but that they be rejected as the attempts of a wicked ad- 
ministration to enslave America ; that so long aa the justices are appointed or 
hold their places by any other tenure than tliat which the charter and the laws 
of the province direct, they must be considered as unconstitutional officers ; and, 
as such, no regard ought to be paid to them by the people of this country ; that 
it be recommended to the collectors of taxes, and ail other officers who have 
public money in their hands, to retain the same, and not to make any payment 
thereof to tl\e provincial county treasurer, until tlie civil government of the 
province be placed upon a consiitutional foundation, or it shall be otherwise or- 
dered by llie proposed provincial congress : that the persons who have accepted 
eeats at the c 01:111 cil-board, by virtue of a mandamus from the king, have acted in 
direct violation of the duly they owe to their country: that this cotmty do 
recommend it to all who have so highly offended, and have not already resigned, 
to malte public resignation on or before the 30th day of this monlh of September : 
that all refttsing so to do shall, after said day, be considered as obstinate and in- 
corrigible enemies to this country: that the fortifications begun and carrying on 
at Boston Neck give reason to apprehend some hostile intentions against thai 
town ; that the late act establishing the Roman ca.tholic religion in Quebec is 
dangerous in an extreme degree to the procestant religion, and to the civil rights 
and liberties of America : that whereas our enemies have flattered themselves that 
they shall make an easy prey of this numerous and brave people, from an appre- 
hension that they are unacquainted with military discipline ; we therefore, for the 
honor and security of this county and province, advise that such persons be elected 
n each town, as officers in the mihtia, as shall be judged of sufficient capacity, 
and ivho have evinced themselves the inflesible friends of the rights of the people ; 
and that the inhabitants do use their utmost endeavors to acquaint themselves with 
the art of war, and do, for that purpose, appear under arms al least once every 

After passing these decisive resolutions, the meeting despatched copies of 
them to the general congress, which had met at Philadelphia on the 5th of the 
month, for their opinion and advice on the subject. The congress approved of 
the Suffolk resolutions, and resolved unanimously, " That this assembly deeply 
feels the sufferings of their countrymen in the Massachusetts Bay, under the 
operation of the late unjust, cruel, and oppressive acts of the British parliament , 
that they most thoroughly approve the wisdom and fortitude with which opposi- 
tion to these wicked ministerial measures has hitherto been conducted ; axvl 
they earnestly recommend to their brethren a perseverance in the sajne firm and 
temperate conduct as expressed in their resolutions ; trusting tliat the united ef- 
forts of North America in their behalf will carry such conviction to the British 
nation of the unwise, unjust, and ruinous policy of the present administration, as 
quickly to introduce better men and wiser measiues." 

The Suffolk resolutions openly set government at defiance ; and congress, by 
approving their resolutions, virtually raised the standard of rebellion, and set the 
colonies in hostile array against the parent state. Thus, step by step, the 
provinces were brought into a condition which a short time before they would 
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nave contemplated with regret. Many of the cobnista, however, still fondly 
cherished the hope that the quarrel would be settled without an appeal to arms. 

Between the unwary and obstinate policy of his superiors, and the determined 
opposition of the subjects of his government, General Gage was placed in un- 
pleasant and difficult circumstances ; but to the committee from the connty of 
Suffolk, which waited upon him, his language was firm and temperate. 

The people of New England, who had impatiently waited for the opinion of 
congress on the Suffolk resolutions were much elated with the approbation of 
that body ; and, consid ! pi dg f ppo f m ti h 

colonies, they proceed d h d h b id wh h 

they had entered. 

Georgia had not y j d h f 1 b I I Id 

delegates to die gen 1 hh dfywmm b 

side the president. All h d 1 h d d i& f 1 

respective constituent d m f h d ra h 

others : but all of th h d h d 1 g to ur y 

which the majority thh pd dpih gr hi 

ony had only one vote 1 b gh h d 1 1 1 m p 

The congress chose Peyton Randolph as their president, and Charles Thom- 
son secretary. The resolution in approbation of the Suffolk meeting was the 
first business in which they engaged. In a subsequent resolution, passed on 
the 8th of October, they declared, " That if the late acts of parliament shall be 
attempled to be carried into execution by force, in such case all America ought 
to support the inhabitants of Massachusetts Bay in their opposition : that if it 
be found absolutely necessary to remove the people of Boston into the country, 
all America ought to contribute toward recompensing them for the injury they 
may thereby sustain ; and that every person who shall accept, or act under any 
commission or authority derived from the act of parliament, changing the form of 
government and violating the charter, ought to be held in detestation." 

The congress deliberated with shut doors, and consequently none of its pro- 
ceedings were known, except such as it thought proper to publish ; but the pa- 
pers which it communicated to the world were important, and had a powerful 
inflnence on subsequent events. They published a declaration of rights to wihich 
the colonists of North America were entitled by the immutable laws of nature, 
the principles of the British constitution, and their several charters or compacts. 
As Uie first of these rights, they mentioned life, liberty, and property ; the power 
to dispose of any of which, without their consent, they had never ceded to any 
sovereign power whatever. Their ancestors, they said, at the time of their em- 
igration, were entitled to all the rights, liberties, and immunities of free and nal- 
nral-bom subjects of the realm of England: that by their emigration they had 
not forfeited, surrendered, or lost any of those rights ; but that they and their 
descendants were entitled to all of them which their circumstances enabled them 
to exercise. They stated, that the foundation of English liberty, and of all free 
government, is a right in the people to participate in their legislative council ; 
diat as the colonists are not, and from various causes can not be represented in 
the British parliament, they are entitled to a free and exclusive power of legisla- 
tion in their several provincial legislatures, where only their right of representation 
can be preserved, in all cases of taxation and internal policy, subject only to the 
negaiivB of their sovereign, in such manner as had heretofore been used. 

They asserted their right to trial by their peers of the vicinage ; pronounced 
a standing array, kept up in time of peace in any colony, without me consent 
of the legislature of that colony, illegal ; and maintained that a legislative coun- 
cil, appointed during pleasure by the crown, was unconstitutional ; they also en- 
tered into a non -importation agreement. 
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At the same time they prepared an address to the people of Britain, in wkich 
they warned them that, if they supported ministers in attempting to subdue and 
enslave the American colonies, they would forge chains for themselves. " Take 
care," said they, " thatyoti do not fall into the pit preparing for us," . , , "But 
if you," they afterward add, " are determined that your ministers shall wantonly 
sport with the rights of mankind ; if neither the voice of justice, the dictates of 
the law, the principles of the constitution, nor the suggestions of humanity, can 
restrain your hands from shedding human blood in such an impious cause, wo 
mnst then tell you that we will never submit to be hewers of wood and drawers 
of water for any ministry or nation in the world. Place us in the same situation 
that we were in at the close of the last war, and our former harmony will be re- 
stored." 

Congress addressed a memorial to their constituents, replete with serious and 
temperate argument. In this paper, they detailed the causes which had led to 
the unhappy diiferences, and labored to convince the colonists that their lib- 
erty would be destroyed, and the security of theit persons and property annihi- 
lated, by submission to the claims of Great Britain. They addre^ed a letter to 
the inhabitants of Canada also, aud endeavored to interest them in their cause. 

That they might in no respect be wanting to themselves, congress prepared a 
petition to the king, in which they gave a succinct statement of their grievances, 
implored his clemency for protection against them, and imputed all their distresses, 
dangers, and fears, to the destructive system of colonial administration which had 
been adopted since the conclusioa of die last war. They expressed their belief 
that, as his majesty enjoyed the singular distinction of reigning over freemen, the 
language of freemen could not be displeasing to hira " Your royal indignation," 
say they, " we hope will rather fall on those designing and dangerous men who 
daringly interpose themselves between your royal person and your faithful sub- 
jects, and, by abusing yoiur majesty's anthority, misrepresenting your American 
subjects, and prosecuting the most desperate and irritating projects of oppression, 
have at length compelled us, by the force of accumulated injuries, too severe to 
be any longer tolerated, to disturb your majesty's repose by our complaints." 

The addresses of congress were written with much ability, and its recom 
mendations were revered and obeyed as sacred laws throughout the colonies. 

The congress having finished their labors, and recommended the appointment 
of a similar assembly, to meet on the 10th of May next, unless a redress of 
grievances had before that time been obtained, dissolved themselves on the 26th 
day of October. 

Originally formed of heterogeneous materials, differing in manners, religious 
senliments, and civil constitutions, the colonies, for a long time, had no common 
feelings and interests. They had even been alienated from each other by local 
prejudices and provincial jealousies ; but the dread of a common danger had 
gradually overcome all those principles of repulsion, and united the twelve prov- 
inces, from New Hampshire to South Carolina, in one compact body. They 
were embarked in a common cause, and relied on each other for mutufd support. 
By meeting in congress, the leading men in the several provinces had become 
personally acquainted ; and their sentiments of reciprocal respect and friendship 
strengthened the bonds of political union. It was not, therefore, to be expected 
that they would recede from their claims without a violent struggle. 

The province of Massachusetts Bay was (he more immediate seat of the quar 
rel ; and the popular leaders in that colony, assured of the co-operation and sup 
port of the other provinces, were not intimidated by the menacing attitude of the 
go remor, but persevered steadily in the execution of their purposes. 

The violence of the people against all whom they considered nniriendly to 
American freedom was so great, that the commissioners of the customs, and all 
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the officers of government, deemed it expedient to quit Salem, and to repair to 
Boston for safety ; so that all the apparatus of a customhouse was transferred 
to a port which an act of pavliament had pronounced it unlawful for any vessel 

Having formed a council under the new act for the government of Massachu- 
eetls Bay, General Gage, by its advice, issued writs for holding an assembly in 
Salem, on the 5th of October ; but was induced by subsequent events to coun- 
termand the elections by a second proclamation, and to suspend the meeting of 
the members already returned. The colonists, considering the second procla- 
mation illegal, utterly disregarded it, and chose tieir representatives in obedi- 
ence to the first. 

The assembly, to the number of ninety, met at (he time and place appointed 
They waited a cby for the governor to open the session ; but finding he did not 
appear, they, on the third day, resolved themselves into a provincial congress, 
and adjourned to Concord, a town about twenty miles distant from Boston. They 
chose John Hancock president ; and appointed a committee to wait on the gov- 
ernor with a remonstrance, in which they apologized for their meeting by rep- 
resenting the distressed state of the colony ; mentioned the grievous apprehen- 
sions of the people ; asserted that the rigor of the Boston port bill was increased 
by the manner of its execution ; complained of the late laws, and of tie hostile 
prepniations on Boston Neck ; and adjured him to desist immediately from the 
construction of a fortress there. 

The governor was at a loss how to act. He could not recognise the meeting 
at Concord as a legal assembly, aiid was sensible of the imprudence of increas- 
ing the public irritation by declining to take notice of their remonstrance. He 
was constrained by the pressure of circumstances to return an answer ; and, in 
that answer he expressed his indignation at the suspicion that the lives, liberty, or 
property of any but avowed enemies, were in danger from English troops ; and ob- 
served, that notwithstanding the hostile dispositio ■'■->. 
withholding aim ry > mod 
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tiou? management, their leaders ultimately induced them to grant £16,000 ster- 
ling for ilie purpose of maintaining their liberties. Such was the sum with 
which they were to resist the power of the British empire ! 

They appointed a committee of safety, with authority to call out the militia 
when thought necessary for the defence of the inhabitants of the province ; and 
a committee of i'u/'p&s, to purchase ammunition, ordnance, and other military 
stores. They elected Jedidiah Pribbie, Artemas Ward, and Colonel Pomeroy, 
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who had seen some service in the late war, general officers, and appoiated thein 
to the chief command of the minute-men and militia, if they should be called 
into actual service. On the 37th of October, the congress adjourned to the 23d 
of November, 

On the approach of winter, the governor ordered temporary barracks for the 
troops to be erected : but he found much difficulty in tlte execution of his pur 
pose ; as, through the influence of the select-men and committees, the mechan- 
ics were unwilling or afraid to engage in the work, and the merchants declined 
to execute his orders. 

The mutual suspicions of the governor and people of Massachusetts Bay were 
now so strong that every petty incident increased the initation. Each patty 
made loud professions of the best intentions ■ and each watched the other wiUi 
a jealous eye I p 1 m h g m forbade the people to pay any 

regard to the q is d 1 ns of the provincial congress, 

and denounced h b dy II g 1 bly ; but the proclamation was dis- 

regarded, and h d f s were revered and promptly 

obeyed. 

Instead of b {, d d by h 's proclamation, the provincial 

congress of M h B bb g ai^er their adjournment, pro 

ceeded with gr b Id h d g e decisive evideiice of their de 

termination to cy m mi th r than submit to the late acts 

of parliament. Th y 1 d h 1 000 en in readiness lo act on any 
emergency, and ordered a fourth of the militia to be enlisted as minute-men, and 
empowered them to choose their own officers. They despatched agents to New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, to concert measures with the lead- 
ing men in ibose provinces, and to engage them to provide their contingents for 
an army of 20,000 men. They resolved to bring their force into action, and to 
oppose General Gage whenever he should march his troops out of Boston, 
with their baggage, ammunition, and artillery ; and they applied to the ministera 
of religion, throughout the province, desiring their countenance and co-operation. 
They also added Colonels Thomas and Heath to the number of generals whom 
they had formerly nominated. Toward the end of November the congress dis- 
solved itself, having appointed another to be held in the month of February. 

Alarmed by the proceedings in the several provinces, the ministry had issued 
a proclamation prohibiting the exportation of military stores from Britain. On 
hearing of this proclamation, the inhabitants of Rhode Island removed above 
forty pieces of cannon from the batteries about the harbof for the avowed pur- 
pose of preventing them from falling into the hands of the king's troops, and of 
employing them against such persons as might attempt to infringe their liberties. 
About the same time, the assembly of the province passed resolutions for pur- 
chasing arms and military stores at the public expense, and for carefully training 
the militia in mUitary exercises. 

The people of New Hampshire, who had hitherto been moderate, surprised a 
small fori at Portsmouth, and carried oS the military stores which it contained. 

The beginning of the year 1775 presented a gloomy prospect to England : all 
he provincial assemblies, except that of New York, approved of the resolutions 
of the general congress ; and even the assembly of New York joined in the 
complaints of the other provinces, although it was loss resolute in its opposition 
to the obnoxious laws. The passions of the people were everywhere roused, 
ind great agitation prevailed. The inhabitants were all in motion ; forming 
county meetings ; entering into associations ; recommending mejsurea for car- 
rying into execution the resolutions of the general congress, and choosing com- 
mittees of inspection and observation, to take care that the public resolutions 
should be universally attended to, and to guard against tlie practices of those 
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aelfiali individuals who, for interested purposes, mtgiit wish to elude them. In 
the midst of fill this bustle, the militia were everywhere carefully trained. 

Meanwhile, the privations and sufferings of the inhabitants of Boston were 
grievous, and their passions were highly excited ; but their resentful spirit was 
kept in check by the presence of the troops. Supplies of provisions were sent 
them from the other colonies : these, however, formed but a partial and precari- 
ous resource ; but the people were encouraged by the sympathy of their breth- 
ren, and by the thought that they were considered martyrs in the common cause. 

Notwithstanding the portentous aspect of affairs, many of the colonists still 
believed that there would be no appeal to arms. Formerly their non-importa 
tion associations had produced the desired effect ; and they flattered tliemselvea 
diat similar measures would again be followed with similar results ; that the 
British ministry would never come to an open rupture with the best customers 
of their merchants and manufacturers, but would recede from their pretensions 
when convinced of the determined opposition of the Americans. On the other 
hand, the British ministry expected the colonists would yield ; and thus both 
parties persisted in their claims till neither could easily give way ; and in the 
debates on American affairs, in parliament, the partisans of the ministry spake 
of the colonists in the most contemptuous manner ; affirmed that they were un- 
disciplined, and incapable of discipline, and that their numbers woidd only in- 
crease their confusion and facilitate their defeat. 

Meanwhile the colonists were not idle. On the 1st of February, the provin- 
cial congress of Massachusetts Bay met at Cambridge, and, apprehensive of be- 
ing too much within the reach of General Gage, toward the middle of the month 
they again adjourned to Concord. They thus took decisive measures for resist- 
ing the obnoxious acts of parliament. They earnestly exhorted the militia in 
general, and the minute-men in particular, to be indefatigable in improving them- 
selves in military discipline ; they recommended the making of lirearms and 
bayonets ; and they dissuaded the people from supplying the troops in Boston 
with anything necessary for military service. The committee of safety resolved 
to purchase powder, artillery, provisions, and other military stores, and to de- 
posite them partly at Worcester and partly at Concord. 

In this agitated posture of ])ublic affairs. General Gage conceived it to be his 
duty to seize the warlike stores of the colonists wherever ho could find them. 
With this view he ordered a small detachment, under the command of Lieutenant 
Colonel Leslie, on Sunday the 36th of February, to bring off some field-pieces 
whicli he understood the provincial congress had at Salem. The party landed 
at Marblehead, and marched to Salem, but found no cannon tliere. Believing 
they had been removed only a short time before, the commanding officer deter- 
mined on pursuit. He reached a small river, on the way to Danveis, over 
which was a draw-bridge ; but, on his approach, some people on the other side 
drew it up, and alleged that, as both the bridge and road were private property, 
the soldiers had no right to pass that way. The party were about to use some 
boats, but the owners instantly scuttled ihem. The bridge was at length let 
down ; but the day was so far spent, that Colonel Leslie, deeming it inexpedient 
to proceed much farther, returned to Boston. This ineffectual attempt showed 
the designs of the governor, and gave fresh activity to the vigilance of the people 

The colonies were now all in commotion ; and preparations were everywhere 
making for the general congress, which was to assemble in the month of May. 
New York was the only place which discovered much backwardness in the 
matter ; and perhaps the timid and selfish policy of that province contributed nc 
less to the war, than the audacious turbulence of the people of Massachusetip 
Bay ; for the British ministry were encouraged by the irresolution of the people 
of New York to persist in their plan of coercion, from which they had been al- 
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most deterred by he firm attimde and miited counsels of the other t 
But hoping, by the compliance of New York with their designs, lo separate tha 
middle and southern from the northern provinces, and so easily subjugate them 
ali, they determined to persevere in strong measures. The active exertions, 
however, of the adherents of the British ministry were defeated, even in New 
York, by the resolute conduct of their opponents ;, and that province sent depu- 
ties to the genera! congress. 

Although some of the persons most obnoxious to the British government had 
withdrawn from Boston, yet many zealous Americans stiU remained in the town, 
observed every motion of General Gage with a vigilant eye, and transmitted to 
their friends in the country notices of his proceedings and probable intentions. 
The American stores at Concord had attracted the general's attention, and he 
determined to seize them. But, although he had been careful to conceal his in- 
tention, yet some intimations of it reached the ears of the colonists, who took 
their measures accordingly. 

At eleven o'clock at night, on the 18th of April, General Gage embarked 800 
grenadiers and light infantry, the flower of his army, under the command of 
Lieutenant Colonel Smith and Major Pitcaim, on Charles river, at Boston Neck. 

They sailed up the river, landed at Phipp'e farm, and advanced toward Con- 
cord. Of this movement some of the friends of the American cause got notice, 
just before the embavcation of the troops ; and they instantly despatched messen- 
gers by different routes, with the information The troops soon perceived, by 
the ringing of bells and firing of musketry, that notwithstanding llie secrecy 
with which they had quitted Boston, they had been discovered, and that tlie alann 
was fast spreading throughout the country. Between four and five o'clock, on 
the monnng of the 19th of April, the detachment reached Lexington, thirteen 
miles from Boston. Here about seventy of the militia were assembled, and were 
standing near the road ; but their number being so small they had no intention 
of making any resistance to the military. Major Pitcaim, who had been sent 
forward with the light infantry, rode toward them, calling out, " Disperse, you 
rebels ! throw down your arms and disperse !" The order was not instantly 
obeyed ; Major Pitcaim advanced a little farther, fired his pistol, and flourished 
nis sword, while his men began to fire, with a shout. Several Americans fell ; 
the rest dispersed, but the firing on them was continued ; and, on observing this, 
some of the retreating colonists returned tlie fire. Eight Americans remained 
dead on the field. 

At the close of this rencounter, the rest of the British detachment, under Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Smith, came up ; and the party, without further violence, proceed- 
ed to Concord. On arriving at that place, they found a body of militia drawn 
up, who retreated across the bridge before the British light infantry. The main 
body of the royal troops entered the town, destroyed two pieces of cannon with 
their carriages, and a number of carriage -wheels ; threw 500 pounds of balls 
into the river and wells and broke in pieces about sixty flour-barrels. These 
were all the stores they found. 

While the main body of the troops was engaged in these operations, the light 
infantry kept possession of the bridge, the Americans having retired to wait for 
leinforcements. Reinforcements arrived ; and Mr. John Butterworth, of Concord, 
who commanded the Americans, ordered his men to advance ; but ignorant of 
what had happened at Lexington, enjoined them not to firo, unless the troops 
fired first. The matter did not long remain in suspense. The Americans ad- 
vanced : the troops fired on them ; the Americans returned the fire ; a smart 
skirmish ensued, and a number of men fell on each side. 

The troops, having accomplished the object of their expedition, began to re- 
treat. But blood had been shed, and the aggressors were not to be ^owed to 
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escape with impunity. The country was alanned ; armed men crowded in from 
every quarter ; and tl\e retteatiag troops were assailed with an unceasing bul 
irregular discharge of musketry. 

General Gage had early information that the country was rising in arms ; ar.d, 
about eight in the morning, he despatched 900 men, under the command of Earl 
Percy, to support his first party. According to Gordon, this detachment lefi 
Boston with their music playing Yankee Doodle, a tune composed in derision of 
the inhabitants of the northern provinces ; an act which had no tendency to sub- 
due, but which was well calculated to irritate the colonists. 

Earl Percy met Colonel Smith's retreating party at Lexington much exliaust- 
ed ; and being provided with two pieces of artillery, he was able to keep the 
Americans in check. The whole party rested on their arms till they took some 
refreshment, of which they stood much in need. But there was no time for de- 
lay, as the militia and minute-men were hastening in from all quarters to the 
scene of action. When the troops resumed their march, the attack was renew- 
ed ; and Earl Percy continued the retreat under an incessant and galling fire of 
small arms. By means of his field-pieces and musketry; however, he was able 
to keep the assailants at a respectful distance. The colonists were under no 
authority ; but ran across the fields from one place to another, taking their sta- 
tion at flie points from which they could fire on the troops with moat safety and 
effect. Numbers of them, becoming weary of the pursuit, retired from the con- 
test ; but their places were supplied by new comers, so that, although not more 
than 400 or 500 of the provincials were actually engaged at any one titne, yet the 
conflict was continued without intermission, till the troops, in a state of great 
exhaustion, reached Charlestown Neck, with only two or three rounds of car- 
tridges each, although they had thirty-six in the morning. 

On this memorable day, the British had 65 men killed, 180 wounded, and 28 
taken prisoners. The provincials had 50 men killed, 34 wounded, and 4 missing. 

The appeal to arms was now made ; and the struggle about to ensue was one 
of the. most momentous recorded in the annals of the human race; not on ac- 
count of the number of combatants engaged, for neither party had at any one time 
above thirty or forty fliousand men in the field, and oflen not the half of those 
numbers ; but because of the principles involved in it, and the consequences 
which it has produced. 

At the opening of this interesting contest, the parties seemed very imequally 
matched. Great Britain was the most formidable state in the world. In the 
preceding war she had humbled ihe pride of the Bourbons, and triumphed ovoi 
every enemy ; her fleets commanded the ocean, and victory hovered over her 
standards. She carried on a lucrative commerce in every quarter of the globe ; 
her flag waved in the ports of every nation; and her merchants occupied the 
most distinguished place in the great mart of the world. Her resources seemed 
inexhaustible, and her fame encircled the earth. On the other hand, the Ameri- 
cans were an infant people, only betwreen two and three millions in number ; 
they were thinly scattered over a vast extent of country, from the borders of 
Florida on the south to l3ie Bay of Fundy on the north, and from the Atlantic on 
the east to the Alleganies on the west. Till lately, the intercourse between 
the provinces had been slender, and respect for the parent state was their only 
common feeling, and the only bond of union among them. Their pursuits, man- 
ners, and sentiments were different. They were without armies ; they had a 
militia very partially acquainted with manual exercise. Having been much em- 
ployed in hunting, many of them were expert marksmen ; but to military ta,ctics, 
to the subordination, prompt obedience, and patient endurance of soldiers, they 
were entire strangers. They had no ships but those which were employed in 
the peacefid pursuits of commerce. They had no exchequer, and but little 
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money ; and that little, having been gained by persevering industry and frugal 
habits, they were loth to expend. Their savings were chiefly laid out in the 
improvement of their farms. 

But, unpromising as their prospects were, the Americans determined not to 
be Tvanting to themselves, and took their measures with promptitude and vigor. 
Intelligence of the events of the ] 9th of April spread rapidly over the country ; 
and the militia, from every quarter, hastened toward Boston. On the 20th, the 
provincial congress chose General Ward commander in chief of the forces in 
Massachusetts Bay, and soon afterward named John Thomas lieutenant general 
Both of those officers had seen some service during the preceding wni. 

The provincial congress, having adjourned from Concord to Watertown, re- 
solved that an army of 30,000 men be immediately raised, and wrote to the col- 
onies of New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, informing them of the 
events of the 19th, and earnestly requesting them to send forward as many 
troops as they could spare, with provisions, arras, and military stores. The 
Connecticut militia marched to join their countrymen in arms, under the com- 
mand of Benedict Arnold and Israel Putnam — as brave a man as ever walked 
the eaith, and who was known to his countrymen hy many deeds of daring, two 
of which we shaU here mention. 

Putnam's neighbors had long been annoyed by a ferocious wolf, and in one 
night Putnam lost seventy fine sheep and goats, and many lambs and kids were 
wounded. 

This wolf at length became such an intolerable nuisance, that Mr. Putnam 
entered into a combination with five of his neighbors to hunt alternately until 
fhoy could destroy her. Two, by rotation, were to be constantly in pursuit. It 
was luiown, that, having lost the toes from one foot by a steel trap, she made 
one track shorter than the other. By this vestige, the pursuers recognised, in a 
light snow, the route of this pernicious animal. Having followed her to Con- 
necticut river, and found she had turned back in a direct course toward Pom- 
fret, they immediately returned, and by ten o'clock the next morning the blood- 
hounds had driven her into a den, about three miles distant fromi the house of 
Mr. Putnam. The people soon collected with dogs, guns, straw, fire, and sul- 
phur, to attack the common enemy. With this apparatus, several unsuccessful 
efibrls were made to force her from the den. The hounds came back badly 
wounded and refused to return. The smoke of blazing straw had no effect. 
Nor did the fumes of burnt brimstone, with which the cavern was fiOed, compel 
her to quit tlie retirement. Wearied with such friSfiless attempts (which had 
brought the time to ten o'clock at night), Mr. Putnam tried once more to make 
his dog enter, but in vain. He proposed to his negro man to go down into the 
cavern and shoot the wolf; tlie negro declined the hazardous service. Then it 
was, that their master, angry at the disappointment, and declaring that he was 
ashamed to have a coward in his family, resolved himself to destroy the fero- 
cious beast, lest she should escape through some unknown fissure of the rock. 
His neighbors strongly remonstrated against the perilous enerprise: but he 
Knowing that wild animals were intimidated by fire, and having provided several 
strips of birch bark, the only combustible material which he could obtain, that 
would aflord light in this deep and darksome cave, prepared for his descent. 
Having, accordingly, divested himself of his coat and waistcoat, and having a 
long rope fastened round his logs, by which he might be pulled back, at a con- 
certed signal, he entered head foremost, with the blaring torch in his hand. 

The aperture of the den, on the east side of a very high ledge of rocks, is 
about two feet square ; thence it descends obliquely fifteen feet, then Tunning 
horizontally about ten more, it ascends gradually sixteen feet toward its termina- 
tion. The sides of this subterraneous cavity are composed of smooth and solid 
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rocks, which seem to liave been divided from each other by some former earth- 
quake. The top and bottom are also of stone, and the entrance, in winter, be- 
iTig covered with ice, is exceedingly slippery. It is in no place hig-h enough 
for a man to raise himself upright ; nor in any part more than three feet in 
width. 

Having groped his passage to the horizontal part of the den, the most terrify- 
ing darltness appeared in front of the dim circle of light afforded by his torch 
It was silent as the house of death. Noue but monsters of the desert had ever 
before explored this solitary mansion of horror. He, cautiously proceeding on- 
ward, came to the ascent, which he slowly mounted on his hands and knees, 
until he discovered the glaring eyeballs of the wolf, who was sitting at the ex- 
tremity of the cavern. Startled at the sight of fire, she gnashed her teeth and 
gave a sullen growl. As soon as he had made the necessary discovery, he 
kicked the rope as a signal for drawing him out. The people at the mouth of 
the den, who had listened with painful anxiety, hearing ihe growling of the 
wolf, and supposinn- their friend to be in the most imminent danger, drew him 
forth with such celerity, that his shirt was stripped over his head and his skin 
severely lacerated. After he had adjusted his clothes and loaded his gun with 
nine buckahot, holding a torch in one hand and the musket in the other, he de- 
scended the second time. When he drew nearer than before, the wolf, assu- 
ming a still more fierce and terrible appearance, howling, rolling her eyes, snap- 
ping her teeth, and dropping her head between her legs, was evidently in the 
attitude and on the point of springing at Mm. At this critical instant, he levelled 
and fired at her head. Stunned with the shock, and suffocated with the smoke, 
ne immediately found himself drawn out of the cave. But having refreshed 
himself, and permitted the smoke to dissipate, he went down the third time 
Once more he came within sight of the wolf, who appearing very passive, he 
applied the torch to her nose ; and perceiving her dead, he took hold of her 
ears, and then kicking the rope [still tied round his legs), the people ahove, with 
no small exultation, dragged them both out together. 

In the winter of 1757, when Col. Haviiand was commandant of Fort Edward, 
the barracks adjoining to the northwest bastion took fire. They extended within 
twelve feel of the magazine, which contained three himdred barrels of powder. 
On its first discovery, the fire raged with great violence. The commandant en- 
deavored, in vain, by discharging some pieces of heavy artillery against the sup- 
potters of this flight of barracks, to level them with the ground. Putnam ar- 
rived from the island where be was stationed, at the moment when the blaze ap- 
proached that end which was contiguous to the magazine. Instantly, a vigorous 
attempt was made to extinguish 3ie conflagration. A way was opened by a 
postern gate to the river, and the soldiers were employed in bringing water ; 
which he, having mounted on a ladder to the eaves of the building, received and 
threw upon the flame. It continued, notwithstanding their utmost efforts, to gain 
upon them. He stood, enveloped in smoke, so near the sheet of lire, that a pair 
of thick blanlcet-mittena were burnt entirely off his hands — he was supplied with 
another pair dipped in water. Col. Haviiand, fearing that he would perish in 
the flames, called to him to come down. But he entreated that he might be suf- 
fered to remain, since destruction must inevitably ensue if their exertions should 
be remitted. The gallant commandant, not less astonished than clMJ^med at the 
boldness of hie conduct, forbade any more effects lo be carried out of the fort, 
animated the men to redoubled diligence, and exclaimed, " If we must be blown 
up, we wil! all go together." At last, when the barracks were seen to be- trem- 
biing, Putnam descended, placed himself at the interval, and continued from ar, 
incessant rotation of replenished buckets to pour water upon the magazine. The 
outside planks were already consumed by the proximity of the fire, and as only 
10 
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one thicknesa of timber intervened, tvepidation now became general and exlreme 
Putnam, atill midaimted, covered with a cloud of cinders, and scorched with ihe 
intensity of the heat, maintained his position until the fire subsided, and the dan- 
ger was wholly over. \ He had con'ended for one hour and a half with that ter- 
rible element. His legs, his thighs, his arms, and his face were blistered ; and 
when he pulled off his second pair of mittens, the skin from his hands and fin- 
gers foDowed them. It was a month before he recovered. The commandant, 
to whom his merits had before endeared him, could not stifle the emotions of 
gratitude due to the man who had been so instrumental in preserving the maga- 
zine, the foit, and the garrison. 

A large body of men was soon collected before Boston ; bat they were in 
great want of everything necessary for the equipment of an army. They had 
muskets, many of them old and rusly ; but were il! provided with bayonets. 
They had a few pieces of artillery and a few mortars, with some balls and 
shells ; but had only forty-one barrels of gunpowder in the public store. 

The battle of Lexington operated like an electrical shock throughout the 
provinces. On hearing of that event, even in New York, where the friends of 
the ministry were more numerous than in any other place, the people espoused 
the cause of their countrymen. They shut up the customhouse, and stopped all 
vessels preparing to sail to Quebec, Newfoundland, Georgia, or Boston. 

The colonists of New Jersey took possession of the treasury of the province, 
containing about £30,000, to employ it in tKeir own defence. The inhabitants 
of Philadelphia followed the example of New York, and prevented the sailing of 
vessels to any port on the continent that acknowledged the authority or was 
subject to the power of Britain. 

In six days intelligence of the action of the 19th of April reached Ballunore. 
in Maryland. The people instantly seized the provincial magazine, containing 
about 1,500 stand of arms, and stopped all exports to the fishing islands, to such 
of the colonies as had declined to join the confederacy, aud to the British army 
and navy at Boston. 

In Virginia a provincial congress had met in the month of March, which took 
measures for training the militia, and recommended to each county to raise a 
volunteer company for the better defence of the country. At WilUamsburgh, the 
capital of the colony, there was a shmU provincial magazine, containing tipward 
of 1,000 pounds of gunpowder. On the night of the 20lh of April, Lord Dun- 
more, the governor, employed the captain of an armed vessel to convey the 
greater part of that powder on board his ship. Having got notice of the transac- 
tion, the citizens took the alarm, and the mayor and corporation addressed his 
lorcUhip on the subject. He answered that ho had removed ■ the powder to a 
place of security ; and assured ihom that if it should be needed in order to sup- 
press an insurrection, he would restore it in half an hour. 

When news of this afi'air reached Hanover county, captain Patrick Henry, at 
the head of more tlian 150 volunteers, marched toward Williamsburgh, to demand 
restitution of ihe powder, and to protect the public treasury against a similar 
depredation. When within about fifteen miles of the capital, he was assured 
that the receiver-general would pay for the powder, and that the citizens would 
guard the public treasury and magazine. The party then dispersed. 

Lord Dunmore, greatly alarmed by Henry's march, converted his palace into 
ft garrison, and issued a proclamation charging the people with the design of 
altering the established constitution. This was a new cause of exasperation ; 
and the people, in their county meetings, not only approved of Mr. Henry's pro- 
ceedings, but retorted upon the governor, attributing ail tbe disturbances to his 
misconduct, and declaring that they only vindicated their rights, and opposed in- 
novation. While the public mind was in this feverish state, ino.liigence of the 
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battle of Lexingion arrived in Virginia. It greatly increased the apprehensions 
and irritation of the people, and made them far more active in arming and train- 
ing the miliiia and volunteer companies than they had formerly been. In Vir- 
ginia, as well as in the other colonies, many were much alarmed ; hut the ap- 
prehensions of impending danger were overpowered by feelings of indignalioo. 

!n this critical posture of affairs. Lord Dunmore convened the house of bur- 
gesses. His intention was to procure their approbation of Lord North's concil- 
iatory plan ; and in his speech, at the opening of the session, he employed all 
his address to gain his end. But, instead of complying with his recommenda- 
tions, the house immedialely appointed a committee to inquire into the causes of 
the late disturbances, and to examine the state of the public magazine. For the 
defence of the magazine Lord Dunmore had ordered spring guns to be placed in 
it, without giving any public warning of the measure. Some inconsiderate young 
men, uoapprized of dieir danger, attempted to furnish themselves with arms 
out of it ; and one of them was wounded. This circumstance occasioned a 
violent ferment. A multitude of people assembled, broke into the magazine, and 
took out many of the arms ; hut some members of the house of burgesses, hav- 
ing repaired to the spot, by their remonstrances prevailed on the people to re- 
store them. 

On the 7th of June, a report was spread about WiUiamsburgh, that Captain 
Collins, of the British vessel Magdalen, was coming up the river, with about 
100 men in several boats, W take possession of the town. A number of amied 
persons instantly assembled to defend the place and its inhabitants ; but on learn- 
ng that tliere was no occasion for their services, they quietly dispersed. The 
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A conespondence nov took place between his lordship and the council and 
burgesses. He accused : they recriminated. They rejected Lord North's con- 
ciliatory plan ; but passed the necessary bills, and entioated the governor's at- 
tendance to give his assent to them, and to close the session. His lordship de- 
clined meeting them in the capital, and they did not choose to wait upon him on 
board a man of war. The correspondence terminated about the middle of July, 
when the burgesses were obliged to separate, in order to attend to their private 
affairs ; but they appointed a convention of delegates to meet and supply their 
place. In August this convention met, and showed itself animated by the com- 
mon spirit of the country ; and before dissolving issued a declaration, setting 
forth the reasons of lis meeting, and showing the necessity of immediately put- 
ting the country in a posture of defence. 

Having been joined by a number of loyal colonists and fugitive slaves, Lord 
Dunmore very imprudently began a system of predatory warfare. By mutual 
insults and injuries, the minds of both parties became much exasperated. At 
length the governor attempted to burn the town of Hampton ; but on tlie moni- 
ing of the 37th of October, just as he began a furious cannonade upon it, a body 
of riflemen from Willi amsburgh, who had marched all night, entered the place, 
and being joined by some of their countr)Tiien, took such, an advantageous posi- 
tion, that, with their small arms, they compeiled his lordship to retreat, with the 
loss of some of his men and one of his vessels. 

Lord Dunmore now issued a proclamation declaring the province under mar- 
tial law ; requiring all persons capable of bearing arms to repair to the roya) 
standard, under the penalty of being considered traitors if they disobeyed, and 
promising freedom lo all indented servants, negroes, and others belonging to 
rebels, on their joining his majesty's troops. 

In consequence of this proclamation, his lordship soon found himself at the 
head of some hundreds of fugitive negroes and others at Norfolk ; but the procla- 
mation highly incensed the great body of the Virginians, and alienated the minds 
of many who had hit^ert:; been friendly to the British claims. Being informed 
that a number of armed colonists were rapidly advancing against him. Lord Dun- 
more took possession of the great bridge near Norfolk ; a post of much impor- 
tance for protecting his friend, and frustrating the designs of his enemies. On 
arriving near the bridge, the Virginians, commanded by Colonel Woodford, in- 
stead of attempting to force a passage, fortified themselves at a short distance on 
the other side of Elizabeth river ; and in this position the two parties faced each 
other for several days. 

The i npatient impetuosity of Lord Dunmore's temper conld ill brook to be 
thus braved by the colonists, and he determined to dislodge them. Accordingly, 
early in the morning of the 8lh of December, Captain Fordyce of the 14th regi- 
ment, at the head of u rovalist detachment, left Norfolk, and reached the bridge 
before daybreak. He silently replaced the planks of the bridge which had been 
removed. The road between the bridge and the American breastwork, which 
was on the south of the river, was a narrow causeway, through swampy ground ; 
and on the right, within musket-shot of the causeway, was a thicket, where the 
Americans had posted a small party. At daybreak. Captain Fordyce, at the 
head of his detachment, with fixed bayonets, passed the bridge, and proceeded 
rapidly toward the enemy. But the Americans were not nnprepared : they 
however allowed the troops to advance a good way without molestation ; and 
when near the works poured upon them a destructive discharge of musketry, 
both from the entrenchment and thicket at the same time. Undismayed by this 
warm reception, Captain Fordyce steadily advanced ; but on the second fire, he 
i'ell dead within a few yards of the American works. His party instantly re- 
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treated, sixty-two of their party being either killed or wounded, wMle the Amer- 
icans had only one man shghtiy hurt. 

Next night Lord Dunmore quitted his post, and with his adherents sought 
refuge on board the shipping in the river. The Americans took possession of 
the town, and refused to supply the ships with provisions ; therefore, early in 
the morning of the 1st of January, 1776, Lord Dunmore began a furious cannon- 
ade on the town, and sent patties of sailors and marines ashore, who set fire to 
the houses nearest the water. The flames spread rapidly among the wooden 
buildings ; a great part of the town was consumed ; and the Americana them- 
selves afterward destroyed the rest of it, that it might afibrd no shelter to the 
royal troops. Thus perished Norfolk, the most flourishing commercial town in 
Virginia. 

While these operations were gomg on, Ix>rd DuTimore entertained hopes of 
subduing the colony by the agency of an adventurer named John Connelly, a 
native of Pennsylvania. This man, having concerted measures with his lord- 
ship, and having received encouragement from General Gage a!so, communica- 
ted with such militia officers as he thought most likely to enter into his views, 
promising them, in the name of liis lordship, ample rewards. He engaged the 
Indians on the Ohio to act in concert with him ; aud he was to be assisted by 
the garrisons of Fort Detroit and Fort Gage on the Illinois. Having collected a 
force on the western frontier, he was to penetrate through Virginia, and meet 
his lordship at Alexandria, on the Potomac, in April. But about ten days after 
taking leave of Lord Dunmore, Connelly was apprehended ; his papers were 
seized ; the plot was fully discovered, and entirely frustrated. Lord Dunmore 
finding all his efforts ineffectual, and being unable to remain any longer on the 
coast, sailed with the force under his command to join General Howe. 

We shall now glance at the occurrences in the southern provinces during 
1775. 

From the beginning of the troubles, the people of South Carolina had flattered 
themselves that their non-importation and non-exportation agreements would in- 
duce the mother country to recede from her high pretensions ; but the arrival at 
Charleston of a packet from London, on the 19th of April, dissipated the Uluaioa, 
and gave them a glimpse of the real difficulties of their situation. In the midst 
of the gloomy forebodings which depressed their minds, information of the skir- 
mish at Lexington arrived, and filled them with grief and indignation. They 
felt their circumstances embarrassing and perilous. Their means were feeble, 
and their enemies powerful ; but they determined not to abandon themselves to 
despair. Next night they seized twelve hundred stand of arms, with the ac- 
coutrements, which were in the magazine ; and afterward distributed them 
among the men enlisted for the public service. 

The provincial congress resolved that " in their distressed circumstances they 
would be justified before God and man in resisting force by force." They sol- 
emnly engaged to defend their injured country against every foe ; and to supfwrl, 
with their Uses and fortunes, every measure which the provincial or continental 
councils should recommend. They resolved to raise two regiments of infantry 
and a regiment of rangers, and to put Charleston in a respectable state of de- 
fence. IMoney was wanting ; but bills of credit were issued, which, by a con- 
sent produced by the enthusiasm of the people, served the immediate purpose. 

But notwithstanding the military enthusiasm of the South Carolinians, they 
were ill provided with ammnnition ; for never having contemplated the possibil- 
ity of actual war, they had made no provision for such a contingency. They 
now determined, however, by the promptitude and vigor of their measures, to 
compensate their past inactivity. There were not above 3.000 pounds of gun- 
powder in the colony, and no supply could be obtained directly from Britain. 
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But the inhabitants of East Florida had never joined in the opposition to British 
policy, and therefore tliat province still enjoyed an unfettered commerce with 
the mother country. 

The coramittee of safety at Charleston, which had heen appoLnted by the 
provincial congress, authorized twelve persons to sail to the coast of Florida, 
where they surprised a ship with twelve British soldiers on board ; took oul 
1 5,000 pounds of gunpowder, for which they gave the captain a hill of exchange ; 
and although pursued, escaped safely to Charleston with their prize. In iliai 
agitated state of the public mind, and while the provmcjal congress was sitting, 
Lord William Campbell, governor of the province, arrived, and was received 
with the usual demonstrations of joy. The congress waited upon him with an 
address, in which they represented the cause of their proceedings ; declared 
that love of innovation had no influence on their councils ; that they had been 
forced to associate and take up arms, with no other view than that of defending 
their lives, hberties, and properties ; and they entreated his excellency to assure 
his majesty of their loyal attachment. His lordship returned a prudent and con- 
cUiatory answer. 

The people of Georgia, who had hitherto declined a participation in the 
colonial policy, about this time abandoned their cautious neutrality ; espoused 
the cause of their countrymen ; and appointed delegates to attend the continen- 
tal congress. Thus the whole of the iliirteen provinces were arrayed in opposi- 
'ibn to Britain. 



CHAPTER Hi. 



The British house nf commons had been dissolved in September, 1774 ; and 
a new parliament met on the 30th of November following. On opening the 
session, the king's speech related chiefly to the insubordination in the province 
of Massachusetts Bay, and the refractory spirit manifested ia the other colonies ; 
and it concluded by expressing his majesty's determination to maintain the au- 
thority of the legislatiure over every part of the British empire. 

On the Ist of February, the Earl of Chatham made another attempt toward 
reconcihation ; and brought in the outlines of " a provisional act for settling the 
troubles in America ; and for asserting the supreme legislative authority and su- 
perintending power of Great Britain over the colonies." But, after a keen dis 
cussion, the bill was rejected, without being allowed to lie upon the table. The 
house of commons refused \o receive any petition from congress ; and the min- 
istry, encouraged chiefly, it has been said, by the representations of Mr. Hutch- 
inson, late governor of Massachusetts Bay, resolved to enforce obedience to the 
obnoxious acts. 

The plans of the cabinet, being now fully formed, soon developed themselves. 
Lord North, who had the management of the house of commons, moved an ad- 
dress to the king, and a conference with the lords upon it, in order that it might 
be the joint address of both houses. The address thanked the king for the com- 
munication of the American papers ; declared that, from those papers, parlia- 
ment found that a rebellion actually existed within the province of Massachusetts 
Bay ; that the parties concerned in it had been countenanced and encouraged 
by unlawful combinations and engagements entered into in several of the other 
colonies ; that parliament could never relinquish any part of the sovereign au- 
thority over all the dominions by law vested in his majesty and the two houses 
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of London, presented to the king on the 10th of April, his majesty replied, " It 
is with the utmost astonishment that I find any of my subjects capable of encour- 
aging the rebellious disposition which unhappily exists in my colonies in North 
America. Having entire confidence in the wisdom of my parliament, the great 
council of the nation, I will steadily pursue the measures which they have rec- 
ommended for the support of the constitutional rights of Great Britain, and the 
protection of the commercial rights of my kingdom." A few petitions in favor 
of the ministerial policy were presented ■ but as it was easy to procure them 
from dependants anl expectants at anj time and in any cause, they made no 
impression on the public mmd and afiorded but a feeble support to the measures 
of the cabinet 

rho administration having exhausted their legislaflve sagacity on America, 
began without delay to display their military talents against the colonists. 
Toward the end of April they de patched Gel erals Howe, Clinton, and Bur- 
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goyne to tbat country, and soon afterward ordered a number of transports to sail 
I'rom Cork with reinforcements to General Gage. 

Near the end of May the session of parliament was closed ; and on the even- 
ing of the 38th of that month, Captain Derby, who had been despatched by the 
colony of Massachusetts Bay with an account of the events of tlie 19th of April, 
to their agent in London, reached that city. Rumors of the tidings which he 
brought soon circulated ; but it was not till the 9th of June, when Captain Brown 
of the Silkey, who had sailed four days before Captain Derby, with despatches 
from General Gage to government, arrived in London, that the public was fully 
apprized of the transactions in the vicinity of Boston. For those events the pub- 
lic mind was in some measure prepared by what had before happened ; and con- 
sequently, although the news was unpleasant, yet they excited no great surprise. 
The ministry prepared for active operations, and ordered six regiments of infan- 
try to hold themselves in readiness to embark for America, 

The Wood shed at Lexington loosened the social bond in America, and almost 
dissolved the fabric of society. The great mass of the people was held together 
by their common apprehensions and common indignation ; but in the provinces 
of New England, the people, for a short time, acknowledged no supreme au- 
thority to direct their operations. Every man considered himself his own mas- 
ter, and at liberty lo pursue such measures as he deemed most expedient for the 
common welfare. Accordingly, a gentleman of the name of Ethan Allen, a 
militia colonel, in conjunction with some others, planned an expedition against 
Ticonderoga. 

The importance of seeming the communication between Quebec and the re- 
fractory colonies, by the Lakes Champlain and George, had been early perceii'ed 
by the Americans ; and Colonel Allen, without waiting for instructions from any 
constituted authority, successfully executed the project. At the head of a body 
of armed men he hastened toward Ticonderoga, and on his march was joined by 
Arnold, already raised to the rank of colonel. The commandant of Ticonderoga, 
without the least suspicion of his post being in danger, was somewhat remiss in 
the discipline of his small garrison ; and, early on the morning of the 10th of 
May, he was surprised in bed by Allen, Arnold, and a few of their followers, 
who had entered the fort, and made themselves masters of it without any loss. 
On being ordered to surrender, he asked by what authority he was reiiuired to 
do so. Allen replied, " I demand it in the name of the great Jehovah, and of 
the continental congress." The congress, however, knew nothing of the matter ; 
nor was its first meeting held till some hours after the transaction. The same 
party made themselves masters of Crown Point, simated near the southern ex- 
tremity of Lake Champlain, as Ticonderoga is at the north end of Lake George. 
They also surprised Skenesborongh, and a sloop of war, the only vessel belong- 
ing to tlie royal navy on those lakes. In this way, Allen and Arnold took up- 
ward of 100 pieces of cannon, and some ammunition and stores; and gained 
possession of Lake Champlain. 

On the 10th of May the general congress met, when deputies from twelve 
colonies appeared. Georgia had not yet joined the confederacy. The congress 
chose Peyton Randolph president ; but that gentleman being obliged lo return 
home on the 24th of the month, they placed John Hancock in the chair. On 
receiving information of the enterprise and success of Allen and Arnold, the 
congress earnestly recommended it to the people of New York and Albany to 
remove the cannon and stores of Crown Point and Ticonderoga to the south ot 
Lake George ; and to take an exact inventory of them, that they might be re- 
turned on the restoration of the former harmony between Britain and the colonies. 

They agreed to present a second petition to the king, similar to that of the 
preceding year j but, at the same time, resolved that the colonies be put in a pos 
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lure of defence. They recommended to the colonists to collect sali^ielre and 
sulphur, and to manufacture gunpowder for the use of the united provinces 
They resolved to raise troops, and made every preparation for maintaining their 
privileges by force, if humble representations and petitions should prove unsuc- 
cessful. 

But, amid all these warlike preparations, the greater number of the deputies 
had no intention of separating from Britain, or of aspiring to independencu. 
They were resolutely determined to defend their privileges, but aimed at nothing 
more ; although, even at this early period, a few were fully convinced that the 
contest must terminate eitherin absolute submission or complete independence. 
The congress addressed a letter to the oppressed inhabitants of Canada, styling 
themselves their _^(emis and eountryiiten. Its obvious design was to inspire the 
Canadians with jealousy or hatred of the British government, and to gain their 
good will and co-operation in the measures which they were then pursuing. 

On the 15th of June congress proceeded to choose, by ballot, a commander-in- 
chief of the provincial or continental forces, and unanimously elected George 
Washington to that arduous oiiice. We have already alluded briefly to his early 
history, and to his early military services. These had established his char- 
acter as a sagacious warrior, a man of sound understanding, undaunted courage, 
and inflexible integrity. In addition, he enjoyed, in a high degree, the confi 
dence of his countrymen, and had been chosen one of the deputies to congress 
for his native province of Virginia. He had used neither solicitation nor inUu- 
ence of any kitid to procure the appointment ; and when the president informed 
him of his election, and of the request of congress that he would accept the of- 
fice, he stood up in his place, and addressed the president in the following terms : 
" Though I am truly sensible of the high honor done me by this appointment, 
yet I feel great distress frojn a consciousness that my abilities and military ex 
porience are not equal to the arduous tnist. But, as the congress desire it, I 
will enter on the momentous duty, and exert every power I possess in their ser- 
vice, and for the support of the glorious cause, I beg they will accept my cor- 
dial thanks for this high testimony of their approbation." He besought congress 
to remember that he thought himself unequal to the command with which they 
had honored him ; that he expected no emolument from it, but that he would 
keep an exact account of his expenses, and hoped they would reimburse him. 

The congress afterward chose Arlemas Ward, Charles Lee, Philip Schuyler, 
and Israel Putnam, major-generals, and Horatio Gates adjutant-general. On 
the 22d of June they appointed Seth Pomeroy, Richard Montgomery, David 
VS^ooster, William Heath, Joseph Spencer, John Thomas, John Sullivan, and 
Nathaniel Greene, brigadier-generals. 

While the continental congress was busily employed in taking such measures 
as they deemed best for the general safety, the provincial congress of Massachu- 
setts Bay, and the colonial troops encamped before Boston, were not without 
their cares and toils The American army being entirely unaccustomed to mili- 
tary subordination, many of the militia came to camp, stayed a few days, and 
then returned home. The army, which at first amounted to 20,000 men, dwin- 
dled down to less than a third of that number, and gave no ilattermg prospect of 
success in a protracted contest with regular troops. But some skirmishes hap- 
pened, on occasion of bringing off cattle from the islands in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton, in which the Americans were successful ; and this encouraged them. 

In the end of May and beginning of June, Generals Howe, Burgoyne, and 
Clinton, with reinforcements from Britain, arrived at Boston. The British gen- 
eral, in common with his troops, indignant at being cooped up by a force which 
all despised, resolved on active operations ; but every movement which they 
made was watched with an attontive eye by zealous Americans in Boston, whc 
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found means to penetrate into every design before it was carried ir 
and to transmit secret intelligence to tlie American headquarters. About the 
middle of June, it was suspected that General Gage intended to cross the river 
Charles, on the norih side of Boston, and take possession of Breed's or Bunker's 
Hill, in the peninsula of Charlestown. Tliat peninsula has the river Mystic, or 
Medford, on the north, and the river Charles on the south, separating it from the 
peninsula of Boston. It is level toward the sea ; but, nearly opposite Boston, a 
considerable eminence runs across the peninsula, between the rivers Medford 
and Charles, at the bottom of which, on the banks of the last-named river, stood 
Charlestown, opposite Boston. 

Oh the night of the 16lh of June, upward of 1,000 Americans, under Colonel 
William Prescott, were ordered to proceed to this eminence, and entrench them- 
selves upon it. The movement was not without dilficnlty and danger ; for 
British vessels of war were lying both in the Medford and Claries, on each side 
of the narrow peninsula. But &e provincials marched to the place in profound 
silence; and about midnfght began their operations. They labored with such 
assiduity, that before the dawn of day they had thrown up a breastwork nearly 
across die peninsula, and constructed a small redoubt on their right. 




Fio 59— Throwing up Enlrenchmenls on Bunl er's Hill 
About four in the morning of the 17th of June, the American works were ob- 
served by the captain of the Lively sloop of war, lying in the river Charles, who 
instantly began a heavy fire upon them, and was soon joined by the other ships, 
and by the battery on Copp'a Hill at Boston. The Americans steadily continued 
their labors under a furious cannonade and an incessant shower of balls and 
bombs ; but so harmless was this fearful noise that they lost only one man in 
the course of the morning. As in this post the Americans overlooked Boston, 
it was thought necessary to dislodge them ; and for this purpose, soon after mid- 
day a detachment of British troops, under the command of Generals Howe and 
'"■'igot, crossed the river in boats, and landed near the point of the peninsula; 
but on observing the formidable position of the Americans, they waited for a 
reinforcement, which soon arived. Meanwhile the steeples and the roofs of the 
houses in Boston, the eminences in the adjacent country, and the ships in the 
rivers were crowded with anxious spectators, agitated by different hopes and 
fears, according to their different attachments and interests. The main body of 
the American army encamped beyond Charlestown Neck, wore looking on ; and 
Generals Clinton and Burgoyne, and other British officers of high rank, took their 
Btaiiou in the battery on Copp's Hill to view the approaching conliiot. 
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Pig. go —Encampment on Breed's Hill. 

While General Howe waited for his reinforconient, the Americans receivtd 
an accession of strength, under Generds Warren and Pomeroy, wlio crossed 
Charlestown Neck under a busk caanonade from the shipping in the rivers, to 
join their countrymen and take part m the battle. By their arrival the provin- 
cial force was increased to 1,500 at least The Americans also took advantage 
of General Howe's hall to strengthen pirt of their position, by puliing dowir 
some rail-fences, forming the stakes into two parallel lines at a small distance 
from each other, and filling the interval with hay. 

The British detachment, consisting of upward of 2,000 men, advanced toward 
the American line. Fh hgh nfantry nmanded by General Howe, was on 
the right ; the gren d d Gen al P got, on the left. They began the 

attack by a brisk ca d f n so e h Id-pieces and howitzers, the troops 

proceeding slowly, a d m h 1 ng give time to the artillery to produce 



i effect. On ad 
containing about 300 w 
Slimed it. The risin 1 
the scene. 



) Charlestown, a thriving t( 
1 1 ] other buildings, and entirely con- 

add d n h e to the grandeur and solemnity of 

n hi ents 1 Americans reserved their fire, and 
silently waited the app a h f h B h ill the whites of their eyes could 
be discerned, when they pourod upon them < n incessant and well-directed dis- 
charge of musketry. The British returned the fire for some time, without at- 
tempting to advance: bat the discharge from the American line was so close 
and so destructive, that the troops at length gave way, and fell back toward the 
landing-place. By the vigorous exertions of their officers, however, they were 
a^ain brought to the charge : and the Americans, again reserving their fire till 
the troops were very near, directed it against them with the same deadly aim as 
before. Many fell : ai one time General Howe for a few seconds was left 
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alone, every officer and soldier near him having been killed or wounded. Th 
troops gave wav a second time ; but at that ciitical moment Sir Henry Ciio 




FiQ 62 —Pottrail of General Clinton f om a ^ctuie by J. S 
arrived from Boston, and was very active in leading them hack to a third and 
more successful attack, in which they entered the American lines with fixed 
bayonets. The colonists had nearly exhausted their powder, and hence their 
fire had slackened. Being mostly armed with old rusty mwsbeta, and ill-provided 
with bayonets, they were unprepared for a close encounter, hut they met the 
British with cluhbed muakets, until overcome by numbers and destitute of am- 
munition, they were compelled to retreat. In passing Cbarlestown Neck, they 
were esposed to the fire of the Glasgow sloop of war, and two floating batteries, 
from which they sustained their greatest loss. 

The British troops had sufiered so severely in the engagement, that no pursuit 
was ordered ; and indeed a pursuit could have served no good purpose, as the 
main body of the American army was at a small distance beyond the Neck, and 
the royai troops were in no condition to encounter it. They were protected 
merely by the ships of war and floating batteries in the rivers Charles and Mod- 
ford The battle lasted about an hour, duriag the greater part of which time 
th. bl e of musketry from the American line. 

Th as b tl ; and considering the numbers engaged, extremely 

de h B h for nearly one half of the detachment fell. Accord- 

in h m d ly General Gage, they lost 1,054 men ; 226 of whom 

w 1 h fi Id nd 828 wounded. Nineteen commissioned officers 

w kill d 1 > wounded ; among the former was Major Pilcairn, 

wh d d t at Lexington had occasioned the first shedding of 

bl d 

Tl A h d 139 killed, 278 wounded, and thirty-six missing; in all 

453 A g h 1 11 d re several provincial officers ; but the death of Gen- 
er 1 W p 1 ly regretted by his countrymen. He was seen by a 

B h fh p 1 cquaintance, to rally the Americans in their retreal : 

th ft 1 1 ket, took deliberate aim, and Warren fell. In this en- 

gag h A d scovered far more courage and steadiness than could 
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have been expected from an ill-disciplined militia, few of whom had before seen 
the face of an enemy ; but their hearts were nerved by the consciousness of 
being in the right, and their arms were strengthened by the desire of obtaining 
liberty and independence. ^ 

After the engagement the British entrenched themselves on Bunker's Hill, the 
scene of action ; and the Americans on Prospect Hill, at a small distance iu 
front of them. The colonists had been dm en from their entrenchments ; the 
oyal troops had suffered severely in the battle, and neither party was forward 
to renew the conflict. Each fortified his post, and stood on the defensive. 

On the 2d of July, General Washington, accompanied by General Lee and 
several other officers of rank, arrived at Cambridge, the headquarters of the 
provincial army. On his journey he had everywhere been received with much 
respect, and escorted by companies of gentlemen, who volunteered their servi- 
ces on the occasion. 

General Washington found between fourteen and fifteen thousand men en- 
camped before Boston ; and he and the other generals exerted themselves 
in establishing more exact discipline than had been observed before. Un- 
der their care the colonists in arms soon acquired somewhat of the mechanism 
and movements, as well as the name of an army ; but still they were ill-disci- 
plined, and ill-armed. 

The Americans, who had been made prisoners at Bunker's Hill, were in- 
discriminately thrown into jail at Boston, and treated with little humanity. On 
the llth of Ail^Sl, General Washington addressed a letter to General Gage on 
■he subject, and informed him that his treatment of British prisoners should be 
regulated by that which the Americans experienced. General Gage replied 
that the prisoners had been treated with care and kindness, but indiscriminately, 
because he acknowledged no rank that was not derived from the king ; and at 
the same time retorted on the Americans the charge of cruelty. General Wash- 
ington replied : " I have taken time, sir, to make a strict inquiry, and find the in- 
telligence you have received has not the least foundation in truth. Not only 
your officers and soldiers have been treated with the tenderness due to fellow- 
citizens and brethren ; but even those execrable parricides, whose council and 
aid have deluged this country with blood, have been protected from the fury of 
a justly enraged people. You affect, sir, to despise all rank not derived from the 
same source with your own ; I can not conceive one more honorable than that 
which flows from the uncornipted choice of a brave and free people, the purest 
source and original fountain of all power." 

This epistolary correspondence did not suspend military operations : some 
skirmishing took place between the advanced parties of the two armies ; and the 
Americans fortified themselves on an eminence within half a niile of the British 
post on Bunker's Hill. There was a good deal of firing on the occasion, with- 
out much loss to either side ; but it in some measure accustomed the colonists 
to the use of arms, the noise of artillery, and the operations of war. 

The American army was extremely deficient in gunpowder ; but in the begin- 
ning of September it received a supply of 7,000 pounds from Rhode Island, pro- 
cured, it is said, from the British forts on the coast of Africa. Saltpetre was 
collected in all the colonies ; powder-mills were erected at Philadelphia and 
New York ; and upward of 100 barrels of powder were obtained by American 
agents from the magazine at Bermuda. 

General Washington soon began to feel the difficulties of his situation. He 
perceived that the expense of maintaining the army far exceeded any estimate 
of congress, and was very uneasy on the subject. The time for which the con- 
tinental soldiers were engaged to serve was drawing to a close, and the danger 
of very short enlistments was felt. A council of war, therefore, unanimously 
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agreed that tbe men about to he levied should be engaged till the lat of Decem- 
ber, 1776. Thiawaa a very inadequate lemedy for the evil, which was severely 
felt in the' course of the wev ; but some hopes of a reconciliation between Brit- 
ain and the colonies were stiil entertained. 

On the 10th of October, General Gage sailed for Britain, and the command of 
the British army devolved on General (afterward viscount) Howe, who issued a 
proclamation condemning to military execution such of the inhabitants of Boston 
as should be caught attempting to leave tlie town without a written permission. 
About that time &e royal cniisers on the coasts of New England began a sys- 
tem of piratical and predatory warfare against the inhabitants, which considera- 
bly injured, but neither intimidated nor subdued them. Captain Wallace, of the 
Rose man of war, vrith two tenders, pursued a vessel which took refuge in the 
port of Stonington, in Connecticut ; and on the morning of the Ist of Septem- 
ber, he began to fire on the town, and continued his hostilities, with httle inter- 
mission, throughout the day. He killed two men, damaged the houses, and car- 
ried off some vessels. At Rhode Island some firing took place between the 
minute-men and the ships, on occasion of carrying off some cattle. Captain 
Wallace afterward sailed to Bristol, and demanded 300 sheep, which not being 
complied with, he began a heavy cannonade on this unprotected place, and con- 
tinued it till some persons went on board and purchased the peace of the town 
with forty sheep. 

On the 18th of October Captain Mowat, with a few armed vessels, in a cow- 
ardly manner, burnt the town of Fahnouth, in the northern part of Massachusetts 
Bay, and declared that his orders were to set on fire all the seaport towns be- 
tween Boston and Halifax. The destruction of unprotected towns alarmed and 
exasperated, but did not intimidate the colonists. 

Meanwhile the troops in Boston were reduced to a very uncomfortable con- 
dition : they could not procure provisions and other necessaries from the coun- 
try, and their maritime supplies were much interrupted ; for, on the Qth of Octo- 
ber, the assembly of Massachusetts Bay resolved to fit out armed vessels for the 
defence of the American coast ; and afterward appointed courts of aclmiralty, to 
condemn such captured vessels as should be proved to belong to persons hostile 
to the united American colonies. Privateers were soon at sea, and in a few- 
days took an ordnance ship from Woolwich, and several store-ships, with valu- 
able cargoes, which afforded a seasonable supply to tlie American camp, while 
the loss was severely felt by the British army in Boston. A military transport, 
having been becalmed off Cohassett, was gallantly captured by Isaiah Doane, at 
the head of twenty men ; who boarded her at night, attacking in two whale 
boats with muffled oars. She was carried into Cohassett and her stores were 
found to bo very useful to the American army. Congress also soon resolved 
to fit out and commission ships of war. 

But although the British army in Boston was in very disagreeable circum- 
stances, and success attended the naval operations of the Americans, yet the af- 
fairs of the provinces wore no flattering aspect. The term for which many of 
the men had enlisted was about to expire. Irritation of spirit had made them fly 
to arms ; and, in the fervor of their zeal, they would at first have readily engaged 
to serve during the war : but the opportunity was lost, and congress severely felt 
the error in the course of the struggle. At the same time the colonial treasury 
was but ill-replenished, and the provincial paper-money soon became deprecia- 
ted. In these circumstances congress, wishing by a bold movement to put an 
end to the war, or at least by the splendor of a successful operation to reani- 
inate the zeal of the people, was desirous that an attack should be made on Bos- 
ton ; but a council of war deemed the measure inexpedient, 
11 
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Congress early turned its attention toward Canada, and endeavored to gain 
the co-operation, or at least to secure the neutrality of the inhabitants, in its 
dispute with Britain. The congress of the preceding year, although professing 
allegiance to the British crown, had circulated an address to the Canadians, evi- 
dently intended to render them disaffected to the British administration, and to 
make them enter into the sentiments and measures of the other provinces. Al- 
though that address did not make on the minds of the Canadians all that impres- 
sion which was intended and desired, yet it was not altogether without effect ; 
for the great body of the people wished to remain neutral in the contest. 

Congress mistook the reluctance of the Canadians to engage in active opera- 
tions against ihem for a decided partiality to their cause, and resolved to antici 
pate the British, by striking a decisive blow in that quarter In this pmpose 
they were encomraged by the easy success of the enterprise against the forts on 
the laltes, and by the small number of troops then in Canada. They appointed 
General Schuyler commander of the expedition, with General Montgomery un- 
der Mm. Early in September, those officers, with about 1,000 men, made a 
feeble attempt on Fort St. John, situated on the river Sorel, which flows from 
Lake Champlain and joins the St. Lawrence, but found it expedient to retire to 
Isle aux Noix, at the entrance of the lake, about twelve miles above the fort, 
and wait for reinforcements. 




Johi , )n the '!orel. 



Meanwhile General Schuyler was taken ill, and returned to Albany, leaving 
the command in the hands of General Montgomery, with instructions to prose- 
cute the enterprise, >on receiving the expected reinforcements. The reinforce- 
ments arrived ; the attack on Fort St. John was renewed ; and after a vigorous 
defence, it surrendered about the middle of November. In it the Americans 
found a considerable number of brass and iron cannon, howitzers, and mortars a 
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quantity of shot and small sliella, about 800 stand of small-arms, and some naval 
stores ; but the powder and provisions were nearly exhausted. 

During the siege of Fort St. John, Fort Chambifie had been taken, which fiir- 
nished General Montgomery with a plentiful supply of provisions, of which he 
stood greatly in need. General Carleton, who was on his way from Montreal fo 
relieve the garrison, had been defeated ; and Colonel ADen, who had made an 
attack on Montreal, was overcome and taken prisoner. 

On the fall of Fort St, John, General Montgomery advanced against Montreal, 
which was in no condition to resist him. Governor Carleton, sensible of his 
inability to defend the town, quitted it, and next day General Montgomery en- 
tered the place. A body of provincials, under Colonel Eaton, took post at the 
mouth, of the Sorel, and by means of an armed vessel and floating batteries, 
commanded the navigation of the St. Lawrence. The British force, which had 
retreated down the river from Montreal, consisting only of aboirt 120 soldiers, 
with several officers, under General Prescott, and accompanied by Governor 
Carleton, in eleven vessels, seeing it impracticable lo force the passage, surren- 
dered by capitulation. The vessels contained a considerable quantity of provis- 
ions, arms, and ammunition, which furnished a seasonable supply to the Ameri- 
cans. About midnight of the day before the capitulation, Governor Carle- 
ton escaped down the river in a boat with muffled oars, and safely reached 
Quebec. 

It was now the 19lh of November, and the severe weather which had set in 
was very unfavorable to military operations. General Montgomery, a young 
man of superior talents and high spirit, found himself in extremely unpleasant 
circumstances. He was at the head of a body of armed men, many of whom 
were not deficient in personal courage, but all of them were strangers to military 
subordination. The term of service for which numbers of them were engaged 
was near an end ; and already weary of the hardshif^ of war, they clamorously 
demanded a discharge. Nothing but devotion to his country could have madf 
him continue in the irksome command. Hitherto his career had been success- 
ful, and he was ambitious of closing tho campaign by some brilliant achieve- 
ment which might at once elevate the spirits of the Americans and humble the 
pride of the British ministry. With these views, even at that rigorous season 
of the year, he hastened toward Quebec, although he found it necessary to 
weaken his little army, which had never exceeded 3,000 men, by discharging 
such of his followers as had become weary of the service. 

About the middle of September a detachment of !,100 men, under Colonel 
Arnold, was sent from the camp in the vicinity of Boston, with orders to pro- 
ceed across the country against Quebec, by a route which had not been ex- 
plored, and was little known. The party embarked at Newbury, steered for the 
Kennebec, and ascended that river. But their progress was impeded by rapids, 
by an almost impassable wildomesa, by bad weather, and by want of provisions. 
They separated into several divisions. After encountering many difficulties, the 
last division, under Colonel Enos, was unable to proceedt:and returned to the camp 
in the vicinity of Boston. But the other divisions, under Arnold, pressed forward 
amid incredible hardships and privations, and triumphed over obstacles nearly in- 
superable. For a month they toiled through a rough, barren, and uninhabited wil- 
derness, without seeing a human habitation, or the face of an individual, except 
those of their own party, and with very scanty provisions. At length, on the 
9th of November, Arnold, with his force much diminished, arrived at Point Levi 
opposite Quebec. 

His appearance was not unexpected ; for the lieutenant governor had beer, 
for some time apprized of his march. In the early part of his progress, Arnold 
had met an Indian, to whom, although a stranger, he had imprudently entrusted 
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a letter to General Schuyler, under cover to a friend in Quebec. Tlie Indian, 
instead of faithfully delivering the letter according to the directions which he 
had received, carried it to the lieutenant governor, who, in order to prevent the 
Americans from passing the river, immediately removed all the canoes from 
Point Levi, and began to put the city in a posture of defence, which before 
might easily have been surprised. On discovering the arrival of Arnold at 
Point Levi, llie British commander stationed two vessels of war infthe river to 
guard the passage ; and, at that interesting crisis. Colonel M'Lean,'-who had re- 
treated before Montgomery, arrived from the Sorel, with about 170 newly-raised 
troops, to assist in the defence of the place. 




Fig. 67.— Arnold croadng the RWet. 

Notwithstanding all the vigilance of the British, on the night of the 14th of 
November Arnold crossed the river with 500 men, in thirty-five canoes, and 
landed unperceived near the place where the brave and enterprising Wolfe had 
landed about sixteen years before, thence named Wolfe's Cove. He had provi 
ded scaling ladders, but was unable to carry them over she river with his troops, 
and consequently was not in a condition to make an immediate attempt on the 
town. Instead, however, of concealing himself till he could bring forward his 
scaling ladders, and then make a sudden and unexpected attack by night, he 
marched part of his troops in military parade in sight of the garrison, and so put 
the British fully on their guard. He wished to summon them to surrender, but 
they fired on his flag of truce, and refused to hold any intercourse with him. 
He, therefore, on the 19th of the month, turned his back on Quebec, and marched 
to Point aux Trembles, about twenty miles above the city, where General Mont- 
gomery, with the force under his command, joined him on the first of December. 

Soon after Arnold's retreat, Governor Carleton arrived in Quebec, and made 
every exertion to put the place in a state of defence. Having brought the sca- 
ling ladders across the river, General Montgomery, with the whole of the Amer- 
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loan force, appeared before Quebec on the 5th of December. The garrison was 
then more numerous than the army which came 10 take the place. So greatly 
was the American force reduced, that it scarcely amounted to 1,000 men ; while 
General Carleton had about 1,500 soldiers, militia, seamen, and volunteers, un- 
der his command. 

General Montgomery sent a flag of truce to summon the garrison to surrender ; 
but, contrary to usage among civilized nations, it was fired upon, as that of Ar- 




Fio. eS^B/iUsh Soldiers firing al the Flag of Truce, 
nold had been. He therefore, in the depth of a Canadian winter, and in the 
most intense cold, erected batteries ; but his artillery was too light to make any 
impression on the fortifications. He therefore deterniined to storm the town ; 
and the assault was made on the morning of the 31st of December. 

About four o'clock in the morning, in the midst of a violent storm of snow, two 
feints and two real attacks were simultaneously made. The real attacks were 
conducted by Montgomery and Arnold. Montgomery, advancing at the head 
of about 200 men, fell by the first discharge of grape-shot from the works. Sev- 
eral of his best officers being killed, his division retreated. Arnold, at the head 
of about 300 men, in a different quarter, maintained a fierce and obstinate con- 
flict for some tiine ; but was at last wounded and repulsed. The death of Mont- 
gomery was the subject of much regret, as he had been universally loved and es- 
teemed. On assembling after the assault, the provincials could not muster many 
more than 400 efiective men, who chose Arnold their commander ; and, in the 
hope of receiving reinforcements, resolved to remain in the vicinity of Quebec. 

Thus perished this gallant Irishman, a martyr to his love for liberty, fighting 
bravely in defence of his adopted country. 

In front of the church of St. Paul's, in Broadway, at the corner of Fulton 
street, New York, may be seen a very plain monument with the following in- 
scription : — 

"This monument is erected by order of congress, 25th January, 1776, to 
transmit to posterity a grateful remembrance of the patriotism, conduct, enlerprise, 
aai perseverance of Major-General Richard Montgomery, who, after a series 
of successes, amid the most discouraging difficulties, fell in the attack on Quebec, 
31st December, 1775, aged 37 years. 

" The State of New York caused the remains of Major-General Richard 
Montgomery to be conveyed from Quebec and deposited beneath this monument, 
the 8th day of July, 1818." 

Sir Guy Carleton acquired much honor by the humanity with which he treat 
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ed all his piisoncrs. He fought as a soldier, and felt as a man. The Am 
were not ignoraat of their own great inferiority in poiat of numbers to the gar- 
rison, and were not without apprehensions of being attacked ; but, although the 
garrison was three times more numerous than the blockading army, yet it was 
of such a miJted and precarious nature, that Sir Guy Carlelon did not deem it 
prudent to march out against the enemy. 

A small reinforcement from Massachusetts reached the American camp, and 
all the troops that could be spared from Montreal marched to join their country- 
men before Quebec ; but the month of February was far advanced before the 
army amounted to 960 men. Arnold, however, resumed the siege ; but his ar- 
tillery was inadequate to the undertaking, and made no impression on the works. 
Although unsuccessful against the town, he defeated a body of Canadians who 
advanced to relieve il. 

While the American army lay before Quebec, the troops caught the small-pox 
from a woman who had been a nurse in an hospital of the city ; and the loath- 
some disease spread rapidly among thera. In order to mitigate the ravages of 
this destructive malady, many of the men inoculated themselves, regardless of 
orders to the contrary. The reinforcements, which were daily arriving, had re- 
course to the same practice ; and so genera! was the infection, that, on the first 
of May, although the army amounted to 2,000 men, yet not more than 900 were 
fit for duty. In this diseased state of the troops, medicines and everything 
necessary for the sick were wanting. The men were also scattered for want of 
barracks. Major-General Thomas, who had been appointed to the command of 
the American army in Canada, arrived in camp on die 1st of May. He found 
the troops enfeebled by disease, ill-supplied with provisions, and with only a 
small quantity of ammunition. The river was opening below ; and he was well 
aware thai as soon as ships could force fheir way through the ice, the garrison 
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woiili] be reinforced. On the 5tb of May, therefore, he resolved to retreat tow- 
ard Montreal ; and on the evening of ihe same day, he received certain informa- 
tion that a British fleet was in the river. Next morning some of the ships, by 
great exertion and with much danger, pressed through the ice into the harbor, 
and landed some troops. 

The Americans were preparing to retire : General Carloton marched out to 




Fio 7i— Portra tot C^iicral Carleton 
attacit them ; and as there wa'i no hope of auccessfuih resisting a force s( 
superior, they made a precipitate retreat, leaving behind them their sick, ba_ 
artillery; and military stores. Many of those who were ill of the small-pox e 
caped from the hospitals and concealed themselves in the country, where they 
were kindly entertained by the Canadians till they recovered, and were able to 
follow their countrymen. General Carleton could EOt overtake the American 
array ; but he took about 100 sick prisoners. 

The Americans retreated about forty-five miles, and then halted a few days ; 
but afterward proceeded to Sorel, in a deplorable condition, and encamped there. 
In this interval some reinforcements arrived ; but General Thomas was seized 
with the small-pox, and died. He was succeeded in command by General Sui- 

The British had several military posts in Upper Canada ; and the Americans 
established one at the Cedars, a point of land which pi-ojects into the St. Law- 
rence, about forty miles above Montreal. Captain Forster, ivho had marched 
from Oswyatchie, appeared before this post with a company of regulars and a 
considerable number of Indians ; and the American commanding officer surren- 
dered the place after a short resistance. An American party of about 100 men, 
»mder Major Sherburne, left Montreal to assist their countrymen at the Cedars ; 
but as ihey approached that place, on the day after the surrender, and ignorant 
of that event, they were suddeidy and unexpectedly attacked by a body of In- 
dians and Canadians, After defending themselves for some time, the Americana 
were overpowered, and many of them fell under the tomahawks of the Indians 
The rest were made prisoners. 

Arnold, who in the month of January had been raised to the rank of brigadier- 
general, and who then commanded at Montreal, was desirous of recovering the 
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...i, and of relieving the prisoners there ; and for these purposes marched 
toward that place, at the head of about 800 men. But on hia approach Captain 
Foister gave him notice, that unless he agreed to a caitel, which had already 
been signed by Major Sherburne and some other officers, the Indians would put 
all the prisoners to death. In these circumstances, Arnold reluctantly signed 
the cartel, and retired. 

Before the end of May, the British force in Canada was greatly increased ; 
and, including the German mercenaries, was estimated at 13,000 men. That 
force was widely dispersed ; but Three Rivera, about ninety miles above Quebec 
and as much below Montreal, was the general point of rendezvous. A consid- 
erable detachment, under General Frazer, had already arrived there. That de- 
tachment General Sullivan wished to surprise ; and appointed General Thomp- 
son to command the troops in the expedition sent out for that purpose. The 
enterprise failed ; Thompson was made prisoner, and his detachment dispersed, 
hut without any great loss. 

The royal military and naval forces having been collected at Three Rivers, a 
long' village so named from its contiguity to a river which empties itself into the 
St. Lawrence by three mouths, advanced by land and water toward the Sorel. 
General Sullivan had retreated up that river ; and General Burgoyne was or- 
dered cautiously to pursue him. On the 15tii of June, General Arnold quitted 
Montreal, crossed the river at Longueille, marched on Chamblee, and con- 
ducted the army to Crown Point, with little loss in the retreat. Thus terminated 
the invasion of Canada, in which the American army endured great hardships, 
and sustained considerable loss, without any advantage to the cause in which it 



Historical annals rarely furnish so striking and interesting occurrences as 
might be recorded, were the detail fully given of the memorable march of the 
Americans in order to penetrate Quebec. Honorably as it has been commem- 
orated, its difficulties, dangers, and privations, can never be sufficiently appreci- 
ated. We read of the passage of the Alps with a just sentiment of admiration ; 
yet it is not certain but that the privations and difficulties of those enterprises 
were surpassed in the expedition of Arnold. Their batteaux had to be dragged 
by the soldiers over water-falls, portages, and rapid streams, and such parts of the 
march as was not made by rivers, was performed for a distance of three hundred 
miles through thick woods, over lofty mountains, and deep morasses. A part 
of the detachment actually abandoned the undertaking and returned to Cam- 
bridge to avoid starvation. Those who persevered were actually compelled, in 
order to appease the torments of hunger, to devour dogs, reptiles, and their very 
cartridge-boxes. Among the patriots of this tried corps of invincibles were the 
late Col. Burr and Col, Samuel Ward, recently deceased in the city of New 
York. 

Although the Americans had failed in their attempt on Canada, they still oc- 
cupied Crown Point and Ticonderoga. General Carleton resolved to drive them 
from those posts ; but that was an arduous task, for the British had not a ship 
on Lake Champlain to oppose the American navy ; and it was deemed unadvi- 
sable to advance, without first gaining the command of the lakes. The great 
aim was to obtain possession of the upper parts of the Hudson, to march to Al- 
bany, make themselves masters of the country in General Washington's rear, 
and open a communication between the British army in Canada and that at New 
York. The task was arduous ; and General Carleton labored with unwearied 
assiduity in providing the means of gaining a superiority on the lakes. In about 
three months, his ofibrts were crowned with success. Early in October, he tad 
a formidable fleet, which rose, as if by magic, upon Lake Champlain. It con- 
sisted of the Inflexible, carrying eighteen 13-poundors, one schooner, mounting 
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fourteen 13-pounders, and another having twelve I3-pounders ; a flat-bottomed 
vessel, carrying six 84 and six 13-poimders, besides howitzers ; a vessel having 
seven 9-pounders ; twenty gun-boats, each mounting a brass cannon, from 9 to 
S4-])ounders ; with other armed veaaels, and a great number of transports and 
tenders. This fleet had been constructed with immense labor, part of the ma- 
terials having been brought from a distance, and many of the boats dragged np 
the rapids of the Sorel. The fleet was manned with 700 choice seamen, and 
under the command of Captain Pringle. 

The Americans were sensible of the importance of maintaining a snperiority 
on the lakes, and had made every effort in their power for that purpose ; but, 
from want of money, materials, and artificers, their exertions had n 
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only, with a view to prevent the escape of the Americans, In this engagemcn* 
Arnold's largest schooner was burnt, and a gondola sunk. 

Arnold, feeling his inability to renew the conflict next day, made his escape 
during the night, in the hope of reaching Ticondoroga, and finding shelter under 
the guna of the fort. The wind wes favorable, and next morning he was out ol 
eight of the British fleet. Captain Pringle ordered an immediate pursuit, over- 
took the Americans, and brought them to action before they reached Crown 
Point. Arnold fought with hia usual resolution for about two hours ; during 
which time, such of his fleet as were most ahead fled under a press of sail, and 
escaped to Ticonderoga. Two galleys and five gondolas, which remained with 
him, made a desperate defence. At length one of tbem was compelled to strike 
her colors. Arnold was unable any longer to maintain the unequal conflict 
but, disdaining to surrender, he ran his ships ashore, landed his men, and set 
his vessels on fire and blew them up. In the face of the most active and vigor- 
ous opposition, he preserved his crews, and prevented his ships from falling into 
the hands of the British. 

General Catleton advanced with the fleet, and appeared off Crown Point on 
the ! 5th of October. On his approach, a small American detachment, stationed 
there as an advanced post, set fire to the houses, and retired to Ticonderoga, 
which Generals Schuyler and Gales had determined to defend to the last ex- 
tremity. General Carleton took possession of Crovm Point, sent forward part 
of Hs fleet in sight of Ticonderoga, and advanced with Ms army toward that 
place ; but after viewing the works, and considering that winter was setting in, 
and the difiiculty of bringing provisions from Canada to supply his army during 
that inclement season, he prudently resolved to retire ; and put his army into 
winter quarters on the Sorel and its vicinity. Isle aux Noix was his advanced 
post, 

While their armies were blockading Boston and fighting in Canada, congress 
were actively employed in devising and adopting such measures as they thought 
most conducive to the general welfare. On the 6th of July, 1775, they publish- 
ed a declaration, setting forth the causes and necessity of their having taken up 
arms, and alleged that they were reduced to the painful alternative of uacon 
dilional submission to the tyranny of an irritated ministry, or of resistance by 
force. " The latter," said they, " is our choice ; we have counted the cost of the 
contest, and find nothing so dreadful as voluntary slavery." 

On the 8th of July, the members signed their famous second petition to the king. 
It was expressed in respectful language, well written, and declared their senti- 
ments in a firm but dutiiu! manner. On the same day, they agreed to an address 
to the inhabitants of Great Britain, in which (hey said : " We have again present- 
ed an humble and dutifiil petition to our sovereign ; and, to remove every im- 
putation of obstinacy, have requested his majesty to direct some mode by which 
the united supplications of his faithfu! colonists may be improved into a happy 
and permanent reconciliation. We are willing to treat on such terms as can 
alone render an accommodation lasting ; and we flatter ourselves that our pa- 
cific endeavors will be attended with a removal of ministerial troops, and the re- 
peal of those laws of the operation of which we complain, on the one part ; and 
the disbanding of our army and a dissolution of our commercial associations on 
the other." At the same time, they hinted at the danger to which British free- 
dom would be exposed, if the spirit of liberty were crushed in America. 

They also wrote a letter of thanks to the lord mayor, aldermen, and livery of 
the city of London, for their virtuous and spirited opposition to the oppressive 
and ruinous system of colonial administration adopted by the British cabinet. 
These several papers were transmitted to Richard Penn, whom congress re- 
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ijnesteil to preseM their petition to the king. Mr. Penn sailed for England with- 

Congress appointed commissioners lo superintend Indian affairs, to prepare 
proper talks for the tribes, and to watch over the interests of the colonies in te- 
iation to them. While congress was attentive to guard against Indian hostility, 
and to gain Indian friendship, they exerted themselves to pnt the provinces in a 
posture of defence, and recommended to all able-bodied men in the colonies, be- 
tween sixteen and fitly years of age, immediately to form themselves into regu- 
lar companies of militia, to acquire a knowledge of military exercise, and to 
select a fourth part of the militia in every colony as minute-men, ready to march, 
on a minute's notice, wherever their assistance might be required. They also 
recommended to each colony to appoint a committ of safety to watch over the 
public welfare, during the recess of their respectiv as mbl a d 
and to make all the provision in their power for th p f h h h 

and coasts. 

Amid the noise of arms and the contrivances of pol j h n I f 

ligion were not forgotten. The 30th of July was pp d a g If 

and, on that day, the members of congress, in a body nd d p 1 1 hij 

both forenoon and afternoon. The day was obse d n Phil d l[h 1 

most solemn fast that had ever been held in that y d « p Uy 

kept throughout the united colonies. 

The congress appointed the establishment ofap fti to dtmFl 

mouth in New England to Savannah in Georgia, and elected Benjamin Franklm 
postmaster-general. They also resolved to form an hospital for an army of 
20 000 men, and nominated Dr. Church director and physician of it. 



CHAPTER IV. 



On the 1st of August, congress adjourned to the 5th of September ; and tne 
adjournment not only gave the members an opportunity of attending to their pri- 
vate affairs, but also of consulting their constituents ; and it enabled those who 
secretly looked forward to independence to disseminate their opinions more 
freely by personal intercourse than they durst attempt by written correspondence. 

The congress re-assembled at the appointed time, and resumed their labors. 
Their situation was diiBcult ; and they were distracted and alarmed by many 
caies, apprehensions, and dangers. The great body of the people was on their 
side ; but they were not ignorant of the fickleness of the multitude, or of their 
irresolution and instability in the course of a severe and protracted struggle. 
Many of the colonists were not unfriendly to the claims of Britain, or so luke- 
wann in the cause of the provinces as to be unwilling to hazard much in its sup- 
port. The supporters of royal authority made hostile movements in several of 
the colonies ; but they were crushed by the superior power of their opponents. 

In New York, the British interest was sUonger than in any of the other prov- 
iaces ; and the intrigues of Mr. Tryon, governor of that colony, gave congress 
considerable uneasiness ; so that, with a view to his apprehension, they recom- 
mended 10 the several provincial assemblies, or committees of public safety, to 
arrest every person within their respective jurisdictions, whose being at large 
might endanger the safety of the colony, or the liberties of America. Of this 
recommendation Mr. Tryon seems to have been early apprized by Mr. Doane, 
one of the New York delegates, who was far from giving a cordial assent to the 
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measures of congress ; and the governor sought security on board the Hahfax 
packet, then lying in the river. 

In the month of August, the New York convention resolved to remove the 
cannon from the batteiy in the city, and appointed Captain Sears to execute the 
measure. Captain Vandeput, of the Asia man-of-war, was privately informed 
of the intention ; and, about midnight, when Captain Sears entered on his work, 
Captain Vandeput opened a heavy tiro upon the place ; but the Americans ac- 
complished their purpose, without losing a man. The firing, during the silence 
of the night, grea% alarmed the inhabitants of the adjacent towns. 

The congress was fully aware of the importance of preserving the command 
of the Hudson, or North River ; and, for that purpose, gave directions to erect 
batteries and place garrisons in the highlands ; and they used all the means in 
their power to keep the royal party in New York in check, by stationing troops, 
on whom they could depend, in the vicinity of that city. 

The convention of New Hampshire applied to congress for directions how to 
carry on the administration of the colony, in the circumstances in which they 
were placed. Congress recommended lo them to cal! a full and free represen- 
tation of the people, to establish such a form of government as they deemed most 
conducive to the good order, peace, and happiness of the province ; thus setting 
an example of popular and independent government for the imitation of the colo- 

Congress recommended that Charleston, in South Carolina, be defended 
against aU the enemies of America ; that the army before Boston consist of 
20,000 men ; and that particular colonies raise battalions at the expense of the 
continent ; that four armed vessels be fitted out for the purpose of intercepting 
transports laden with watlike stores and other supplies to the enemy, and for the 
protection and defence of the united colonies. Congress deliberated with shut 
doors, and agreed, " That every piember consider himself under the ties of vir- 
tue, honor, and love of his country, not to divulge, directly or indirectly, any 
matter or thing agitated or debated in congress before the same shall have been 
determined, without the leave of congress ; or any matter or thing deternuned in 
congress, which the majority of congress shall order lo be kept secret ; and that, 
if any member shall violate this agreement, he shall be expelled this congress, 
and be deemed an enemy to the liberties of America, and liable to be treated as 
such ; and that every member signify his assent to this agreement by signing 
the same." In this way, the proceedings of congress remained entirely unknown, 
except in so far as that body chose to publish them. 

Congress appointed a committee to correspond with their friends in Britain 
and Ireland ; and recommended that no colony should separately petition the 
king ; they resolved to secure and bring away a quantity of powder in the island 
of Providence ; to retaliate, on such British soldiers as fell into their hands, any 
sufferings that might be inflicted on American prisoners ; and to provide thirteen 
armed ships, carrying from thirty-two to twenty-four guns each, of which Eze- 
kiel Hopkins was appointed commander. Thus, before the end of the year 1775, 
although congress still made professions of loyalty to the king, yet everything 
throughout the colonies was in a state of the most active preparation for war. 

At Boston the hostile armies remained quiet during the severity of winter ; 
but early in the morning of the 14th of February, 1776, General Howe sent a 
detachment over the ice to Dorchester Neck, and burnt a few houses. This 
expedition merely served to make the Americans more sensible of the impor- 
tance of establishing themselves on Dorchester heights. General Washington 
was inclined to make an attack on Boston : to that, however, a council of war 
did not agree, but proposed to take possession of Dorchester heights, which are 
on the south of Boston, as Bunker's Hill is on the north, and so render the Brit- 
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ish post in Boston untenable. The measure was resolved on, and prejiaratiosi 
made for carrying it into execution. 'Accordingly, on the evening of the 4th of 
March, a strong detachment silently crossed Dorchester Neck, arrived at theii 
places of destination, and lahored incessantly in raising fortifications. In order 
to conceal this movement, the Americans had, for some days before, kept up a 
heavy fire on Boston, with little effect ; and it had been as ineffectually returned 
by the British. 

The noise of artillery prevented the pick-axes and other implements of the 
Americans from being heard, although the ground was hard frozen, and could 
not easily be penetrated. So incessantly did they labor, that during the night 
they raised two forts, with other defences, which in the morning presented lo 
the British a very formidable appearance. On viewing these works. General 
Howe remarked, feat the Americana had done more in one night than his whole 
army would have done in a month. He determined !o dislodge them, and made 
the necessary preparations for attacking them next day. But in the night a vi- 
olent storm arose, which drove some of his vessels ashore on Governor's Island ; 
and in the morning it rained so heavily that the attack could not be made. 

General Howe called a council of war, which was of opinion that the town 
of Boston ought to be evacuated as soon as possible, since the Americans had 
got time to strengthen their works, so as to render an attack on them very haz- 
ardous. For their own defence, the provincials had provided a number of bar- 
rels filled with stones and sand, ready to be rolled down on the assailants as 
they ascended the hOI ; a device which would have broken the line of the most 
steady and intrepid troops, and thrown them into confusion. That the heights 
ef Dorchester had been so long neglected may appear surprising ; but during 
winter the American army was both weak and ill provided, and General Howe 
had no troops to spare. 

In Boston all was bustle and confusion ; the troops and the friends of the 
British government preparing lo quit the town, General Howe was desirous of 
removing all his stores of every kind ; and his adherents wished to carry off all 
their effects. In the view of abandoning the town, the soldiery were guilty of 
the most shameful excesses, plundering the shops and houses, and destroying 
what they could not take away. About four o'clock in the morning of Sunday 
tile 17th of March, the troops, about 7,000 in number, and some hundreds of 
loyal inhabitants, began to embark ; and they were all on board and under sail 
before ten. The evacuation of the place was so sudden that an adequate num- 
ber of transports had not been prepared, and much confusion and inconvenience 
were experienced on board. The fleet, however, remained several days in 
Nantucket roads, and burnt the block-house on Castle Island, and demolished the 
fortifications. A considerable quantity of stores 'was left behind in Boston. 

As the last of the British party were marching out of Boston, General Wash- 
ington entered it, amid the triumphant gratulations of the citizens, whose joy on 
their deliverance from the degrading oppression of a British army was enthusi- 
astic. At first it was not known to what quarter General Howe would direct 
his course ; but, apprehensive of an immediate attack on New York, General 
Washington, on the day after the evacuation, despatched five regiments, under 
General Heath, toward that city, and soon followed with the main body of his 
army. 

In a few days it waa ascertained that General Howe, instead of sailing to the 
southivard, had steered to Halifax. But he left some cruisers to watch the en- 
trance into Boston, and to give notice of the evacuation to such British vessels 
as were destined for that port. Notvrithstanding that precaution, however, sev- 
eral ships and transports, ignorant of what had happened, sailed into the harbor, 
and became prizes to the Americans, who, by their naval captures, procured a 
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most seasonable supply of arms and ammunition. In this way Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Campbell, with nearly 300 Highlanders, after a brave resistance, was taken 
by some American privateers. 

General Howe remained a considerable time at Halifax, to refresh Ms troops, 
exhausted by the fati^ea and privations of the blockade ; and General Wash- 
ington marched to New York. 

A considerable time elapsed before the armies under General Howe and 
Washington again confronted each other ; but while there was a pause in mili- 
tary operations in the north, events of importance happened in. the south. In 
South Carolina the frienda of congress were decidedly most numerous ; but the 
adherents of the British ministry were neither few nor inactive. The support- 
ers of colonial measures, however, had their system far better organized, their 
communications more regular, their union more complete, and their zeal was 
more enthusiastic. 

The zealous provincialists, wished to force all to join the non-importation as- 
sociations, and afterward to enrol in the militia. Many refused, and quaiTels 
arose. Camp was pitched against camp; but, after some aegotiation, a treaty 
was entered inlo by the parties, in which it was agreed that the royalists should 
remain in a state of neutrality. A temporary calm ei^ued : but Mr. Robert 
Cunningham, who had been a principal leader among the royalists, persisted in 
encouraging opposition to popular measures, and declared that he did not consider 
himself bound by the treaty which had been entered into. The popular lead- 
ers, instead of giving him time to carry Ms hostile purposes into execution, ap- 
prehended and imprisoned him. His brother, Patrick Cunningham, armed his 
friends in order to release him. In that design they did not succeed ; but they 
seized 1,000 pounds of gunpowder, which was public property, and which was 
passing through their settlements as a present to the Cherokees ; and propaga- 
ted the most calumnious reports against the provincial leaders, for sending pow- 
der to the Indians at a time when the colonists could not procure that important 
article for their own defence. ' 

Major Williamson marched against Cunningham and his party, but was 
obliged to retreat before their superior force, and at last found it necessary to 
take refuge in a stockade fort, where Cunningham besieged him. But after 
a few days a sort of truce was entered into, and both parties dispersed. At that 
time internal divisions in the province were extremely dangerous, for a formida- 
on from Britain was daily expected ; and a British force in front, with 
d colonists and unfriendly Indians in the rear, threatened the adherents 
ss with ruin. 

Lord William Campbell, governor of the province, had uniformly reconunend- 
ed to the royalists to remain quiet tiil the arrival of a British force. His advice 
was not followed ; and the friends of congress were eager to crush all internal 
opposition before the arrival of foreign troops. They, therefore, despatched a 
considerable army into the settlements of the royalists ; some of whom fled be- 
yond the mountains or. into Florida, and they who remained were completely 
overawed. 

Meanwhile the province formed for itself a temporary constitution of govern- 
ment, established boards and courts for conducting public business, and provided 
as well as it could against the impending storm from Britain. 

Charleston, the capital of South Carolina, stands on a point of land which 
lies between the rivers Cooper and Ashley, which fall into a bay of the Atlan- 
tic ; and in the bay there are several islands. The people resolved to fortify 
the capital of the province; and for that purpose erected a fort on Sullivan's Isl- 
and, which lies in the U'y, about six miles below the town, and near the chan- 
nel leading to it. The lirt was construc^3d with the wood of the palmetto ; a 
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tree peculiar to the southern states, which grows from twenty to forty feet high, 
without branches, and terminates in a, top resembling the head of a cabbage 
The wood of the tree is remarkably spongy ; and a bail entering it makes nc 
extended fracture, but buries itself in the wood, without injuring the adjacent 
parts. The fort was mounted with about thirty cannon ; 32, 18, and 9 pounders. 

In the latter part of 1775 and beginning of 1776, great exertions had been 
made in Britain to send an overwhelming force into America ; and on the 2d of 
June the alarm guns were fired in the vicinity of Charleston, and expresses sent 
to the militia officers to hasten to the defence of the capital with the forces un- 
der their command. The order was promptly obeyed ; and some continental 
regiments from the neighboring states also arrived. The whole was under the 
direction of General Lee, who had been appointed commander of all the forces 
in the southern states, and had under him the continental generals, Armstrong 
and Howe. 

The utmost activity prevailed in Charleston. The citizens, abandoning their 
usual avocations, employed themselves entirely in putting the town in a respecta- 
))ie slate of defence. They pulled down the valuable storehonses on the 
wharfs, barricaded the streets, and constructed lines of defence along the shore. 
Relinquishing the pursuits of peaceful industry and commercial gain, they en- 
gaged in incessant labor, and prepared for bloody conflicts. The troops, 
amounting to between five and six thousand men, were stationed in the most ad- 
vantageous positions. The second and third regular regiments of South Caro- 
lina, undex Colonels Moiiltne and ThomaOB ve e pes ed on Suli van's Island 




A regimen o _ hden vas s a oned t jrt Johnson, 

ab'jut three miles below Charleston, on the most northerly point of James's Island, 
and within point blank shot of the channel. The rest of the troops were posted 
at Haddrel's Point, along the bay near the town, and at such other places as 
were thought most proper. Amid all this bustle and preparation, lead for bullets, 
was extremely scarce, and the windows of Charleston were stripped of their 
weights, in order to procure a small supply of that necessary article. 

While the Americans were thus busily employed, the British exened them- 
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selves with activity. About the middle of February, an armament saHed from 
he Cove of Cork, under the command of Sir Peter Parker and Earl Cornwal- 
jsj to encourage an4 support the loyalists in the southern provinces. 

After a tedious voyage, the greater part of the fleet reached Cape Fear, in 
North Carolina, on the 3d of May. General Clinton, who had left Boston in 
December, took the command of the land forces, and issued a proclamation 
promising pardon to a!l the inhabitants who laid down their arms ; hut that proo- 
lamation produced no effect. Early in June, the armament, consisting of be- 
tween forty and fifty vessels, appeared off Charleston bay, and thivty-sis of the 
transports passed the bar, and anchored about three miles from Sullivan's Island. 
Some hundreds of the troops landed on Long Island, which hes on the west of 
Sullivan's Island, and which is separated from it by a narrow channel, often 
fordablo. On the 10th of the month the Bristol, a fifty-gun ship, having taken 
out her guns, got safely over the bar ; and on the 35th, the Experiment, a ship 
of equal force, arrived, and next day passed in the same way. On the part of 
the British everything was now ready for action. Sir Henry Clinton had nearly 
3,000 men under his command. The naval force, under Sir Peter Parker, con- 
sisted of the Bristol and Experiment, of fifty guns each ; the Active, Acteon, 
Solehay, and Syren frigates, of twenty-eight guns each ; the Friendship, of 
twenty-two, and the Sphinx, of twenty guns ; the Ranger sloop, and Thunder- 
bomb, of eight guns each. 

On the forenoon of the 2Stb of June, this fleet advanced against the fort on 
Sullivan's Island, which was defended by Colonel Moultrie, with 344 regular 
troops, and some militia who rolunteered their services on the occasion. The 
Thunder-bomb began the battle. The Active, Bristol, Experiment, and Solebay, 
followed boldly to the attack, and a terrible cannonade ensued. The fort re- 
turned the fire of the ships slowly, but with deliberate and deadly aim. The 
contest waa carried on during the whole day with unabating fury. All the for- 
ces collected at Charleston stood prepared for battle ; and both the troops and 
the numerous spectatoi^ beheld the conflict with alternations of hope and fear, 
which appeared ia their countenances and gestures. They knew not how soon 
the fort might be silenced or passed by, and the attack immediately made upon 
themselves ; but they were resolved to meet the invaders at the water's edge, to 
dispute every inch of ground, and to prefer death to what they considered to be 
slavery. 

The Sphinx, Acteon, and Syren, were ordered 10 attack the western extremity 
of the fort, which was in a very unfinished state ; but as they proceeded for that 
purpose, they got entangled with a shoal, called the Middle Ground. Two of 
them ran foul of each other : the Acteon stuck fast ; the Sphinx and Syren got 
off, the former with the loss of her bowsprit, the latter with little injury ; but 
that part of the attack completely failed. 

It had been concerted, that during the attack by the ships. Sir Henry Clinton, 
with the troops, should pass the narrow channel which separates Long Island 
from Sullivan's Island, and assail the fort by land ; but this the general found 
impracticable, for the channel, though commonly fordable, was at that time, by a 
long prevalence of easterly winds, deeper than usual. The seamen, who found 
themselves engaged in such a severe conflict, often cast a wistful look toward 
Long Island, in the hope of seeing Sir Henry Clinton and the troops advancing 
against the fort ; but their hope was disappointed, and the ships and the fort 
were left lo themselves to decide the combat. Although the channel had been 
fordable, the British troops would have found the passage an arduous enterprise ; 
for Colonel Thomson, with a strong detachment of riflemen, regulars, and mili- 
tia, was posted on tlie east end of Sullivan's Island to oppose any attach mads 
in that quarter. 
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In the course of the day the fee of the fort ceased for a short time, and the 
British flattered themselves that the guns were abandoned ; but the pause was 
occasioned solely by the want of powder, and when a supply was obtained tho 
cannonade recommenced as steadily as before. The engagement, which began 
about eleven o'clock in tlie forenoon continued with unabated fury till seven in 
the evenmg, when the fire slackened and about nine entirely ceased on both 
sides. During the night all the ships except the Acteon, which was aground, 
removed about two miles from the island Next morning the fort fired a few 
shots at the Acteon, and she at first leturned them ; but in a short time her crew 
set her on fire and abandoned her A party of ^.mericans boarded the burning 
vessel, seized her colors, fired some of h r guns at Commodore Parlcer, filled 
three boats with her sails and stores and then quitted her. She blew up shortly 
afterward. 




Fio, ID.— Sir P< 

In this obstinate engagement the Americans fought with great gallantry. The 
loss of the British was 64 killed and 161 wounded. The garrison lost ten men 
killed and twenty-two wounded. Although the Americans were raw troops, yet 
they behaved with the steady intrepidity of veterans. In the course of the en- 
gagement the flag-staff of the fort was shot away ; but the brave Serjeant Jasper 
leaped down upon the beach, snatched up the flag, fastened it to a sponge staff, 
and, while the ships were incessantly directing their broadsides upon the fort, he 
mounted the merlon and deliberately replaced the flag. Next day President 
Eutledge presented him with a sword, as a testimony of respect for his distin- 
guished valor. Colonel Moultrie, and the oflicers and troops on Sullivan's isl- 
and, received the thanks of their country for their bravery ; and in honor of the 
gallant commander, the fort was named Fort Moultrie. 

The failure of the attack on Charleston was of great importance to the Ameri- 
can cause, and contributed much to the establishment of the popular government. 
The friends of congress tdumphed ; and numbers of them fondly imagined that 
Stieii freedom was achieved. The diffident became bold : the advocates of the 
irresistibility of British fleets and armies were mortified and silenced ; and they, 
who from interested motives had hitherto been loud in their professions of loy' 
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alty, began to alter their tone. The brave defence of Fort Moultrie saved the 
soutltern states from tlie horrors of war for several years. 

The government of South Carolina wisely took advantage of the moment of 
success to conciliate the good- will of their opponents in the province. Cunning- 
ham and other adherents of royal power, who for a considerable time had been 
closely imprisoned, on promising fidelity to their country, were set at freedom 
and restored to all the privileges of citizens. The repulse of the British fleet at 
Fort Moultrie left the Americana at liberty to turn their undivided force against 
the Indiana, who had attacked the western frontier of the southern states with 
all the fury and carnage of savage warfare. 

In 1775, when the breach between Great Britain and her colonies was daily 
becoming wider, one, Stuart, the agent employed in conducting the intercourse 
between the British authorities and the Chorokees and Creeks, used all his in- 
fluence to attach the savages to the royal cause, and to inspire them with jeal- 
ousy and hatred of the Americans. He found little difficulty in persuading them 
that the Americana, without provocation, had taken up arms against Britain, and 
were the means of preventing them from receiving their yearly supplies of arms, 
ammunition, and clothing from the British government. 

iUoaes Kirkland, an inhabitant of South Carolina, whose vanity and ambition 
had not been sufficiently gratified by his countrymen, was employed by Stuart 
and other royalists to concert measures with . General Gage for a joint attack, 
by sea and land, on the southern states, while the savages should fall upon tlieir 
rear. Kirkland was taken on Ms voyage to Boston, his papers were seized, and 
the plot was fully discovered. The Americans endeavored to conciliate the 
good-will of the Indians, but their scanty presents were unsatisfactory, and the 
savages resolved to take up the hatchet. Accordingly, when the British fleet 
under Sir Peter Parker appeared in Charleston Bay, the Cherokees invaded 
the western frontier of the province, marking their course, as usual, with murder 
and devastation. The speedy retreat of the British fleet leii the savages ex- 
posed to the vengeance of the Americans, who, in separate divisions, entered 
their country at different points, from Virginia and Georgia, defeated their war- 
riors, burned their villages, laid waste their corn-fields, and rendered the Chero- 
kees incapable, for the meantime, of giving the settlers further annoyance. 
Thus, in the south, the Americans at this time triumphed over the arms both of 
the British and of the Indians. 

IntpJligence of the rejection of their second petition, and of the cold indiff'or- 
ence observed toward Mr. Penn by the British government, reached congress in 
November, and awakened a strong sensation thjoaghout the provinces. It con- 
vinced the colonists in what light their conduct was viewed by the British cab- 
inet, and what they had to expect from the parent state. It appeared obvious 
that there was no medium between unconditional submission and absolute inde- 
pendence. The colonists saw that they must either abandon everything for 
which they had hitherto been contending, or assert their freedom by force of 
arms ; and many of them were struck with the incongruity of professing alle- 
giance to a power which their marshalled battalions were opposing with all their 

That men who had been accustomed to no rigorous subordination, and to few 
restraints, and many of whom entertained enlarged notions of the extent of their 
rights and privileges, should, without a struggle, submit lo descend from the 
proud rank of freemen to what they considered the degradation of slavery — that 
they should abandon ever)^hing which they held dear, and become the crouch- 
ing subjects of a suspected, despised, and oppressed dependancy of the British 
empire — was scarcely to be expected. The colonists spurned the thought of 
such degradation. Entirely emancipated from the antiquated notions of prerog 
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ative which giiided the councils of the British cabinet, the provincial leaders took 
the most prompt and efficacious measures ia order to give a new bias to the pub- 
lic mind, and to prepare the people for a new state of things. Independence, 
which, in the earlier stages of the quarrel had only been casually and obliquely 
hinted, was now made a topic of public discussion. At first it alarmed timid and 
moderate men, who had a glimpse of the calamitous scenes which such a course 
would open before them. But the partisans of independence were bold and in- 
defatigable ; they labored incessantly in rendering the subject more familiar to 
the popular ear and mind ; the number of their adherents daily increased ; and 
such was the posture of affairs, that many who had hitherto been hostile to a. 
separation from Britain, became friendly to that measure, or ceased to oppose it. 
They thought circumstances so desperate that matters coiHd not be rendered 
worse by the attempt, and success might be beneficial. 

At tlmt time Thomas Paine, who had shortly before arrived in America from 
England, published a pamphlet under the title of Common Sense, which had a. 
prodigious infl.uence in promoting the cause of independence ; it was widely cir- 
culated and eagerly read. To his confident and popular manner of writing, the 
extraordinary effect of this pamphlet on the public mind may be traced. 

The subject was discussed in a variety of ways in the different provinces ; 
in several of them it met with more or less opposition, and the members of con- 
gress having received instructions on the point from their respective constituents, 
it was solemnly taken under consideration on the 4th of July, 1776 ; and a declara- 
tion of independence was unanimously passed at Carpenter's Hall, Philadelpliia, 

Of the far-famed committee appointed by congress to draft this celebrated 
instrument, John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, and Robert R. Livingston, were 




Fic *!> — Tohn Adams Fiom an Anonymoas ^laencan Portrait 
members. So early as the 6th of May preceding, Mr. Adams offered a prelim- 
ary resolution to the declaration of independence, which was a recommendation 
to all colonies to form state governments of their own, based on the happiness 
and safely of the people. This was soon followed by the resolution of Mr, Lee, 
of Virginia, declaring that the colonies ought to be free and independent. After 
fitU discussion on the 8th and 10th of June, the further consideration was post- 
poned until the 1st of July, and on that day it passed, and a committee was cho- 
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sen to ffepare the ileclaration. It was the good fortune of Mr. Jefferson to have 
been i *e autlwr of ihe draught. Jefferson always gave Adams credit of being the 
ablest advocate of the measure, and Mr. Adams, it is known, was a member of 
every important committee while he remained in congress. "Mr. Livingston," 
say? lis biographer, Dr. Francis, " repre dwh ntn hfl ngs 
and, mierest of the people of New York ; wi h R Sh rman B j m F nk- 
IJK John Adams, and Thomas Jefferson, h p th d as- 

sembly was universally acknowledged." 

This declaration was signed by each of h m r 
the thirteen United States of North Ameri a p 
the crown of Great Britain, and declared th 1 

This measure entirely altered the aspec f h 
definite view of the point at issue hetwc n h 
longer see colonists complaining and pet 
vigorously resisting an authority which they did n 
setting their independence, and repelling the aggressions of an invading foe. 
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CHAPTER V. 



We formerly left General Howe at Halifax, and General Washington on his 
way to New York, where he soon arrived with his army. In that city the 
struggle between tiie friends of British domination and of American freedom had 
been more doubtful than in any other quarter. But by superior numbers and 
more daring activity, the Americans had gamed the ascendency. On his arri- 
val ijt ihe city. General Washington endeavored to put it into a posture of de- 
fence ; and as the Britisli, by means of their fleet, had the command of the wa- 
ters, he attempted to obstruct the navigation of the East and North rivers, by 
sinking vessels in the channels. He also raised fortifications at New York and 
on Long Island, and made every preparation in his power for giving the British 
army a vigorous reception. 

General Howe remained some time at Halifax ; but after the recovery of his 
troops from the fatigue and sickness occasioned by the blockade of Boston, he 
embarked, sailed to fiie southward, and on the 2d of July landed, without oppo- 
sition, on Staten Island, which lies on the coast of New Jersey, and is separa- 
ted from Long Island by a channel called the Nairoms. His army amoimted to 
9,000 men ; and his brother, Lord Howe, commander of the British Seet, who 
bad touched at Halifax expecting to find him there, arrived soon afterward, with 
a reinforcement of about 20,000 men from Britain. Thus General Howe had 
the command of nearly 30,000 troops, for the purpose of subjugating the Ameri- 
can colonies ; a more formidable force than had ever before visited those shores. 
General Washington was ill prepared to meet such a powerful army. His force 
consisted of about 9,000 men, many of whom were ill-armed, and about 2,000 
more without any arms at all ; but new levies were daily coming in. 

On his arrival, Lord Howe, by a flag, sent ashore to Amboy a circular letter 
to several of the late royal governors, and a declaration mentioning the powers 
with which he and his brother the general were invested, and desiring their 
publication. These papers General Washington transmitted to congress, who 
ordered them to be published in the newspapers, that the people as they alleged, 
might be apprized of the nature and extent of the powers of these commission- 
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t had been attempted to amuae and disarm 
^ n a correspondence with General Washing- 
ton, but without acknowledging his ofScial character as commander-in-chief of 
tlie American armies ; and for this purpose he sent a letter to New York, ad- 
dressed " George Washington, Esquire." That letter the general refused to 
receive, because it was not addressed to him in his official character. A sec- 
ond letter was sent, addressed to " George Washington, &.C., &c., &c." That 
also the general declined to receive, but acted in the most polite manner toward 
Adjutant- General Paterson, the officer who bore it. Congress approved of the 
conduct of General Washington on the occasion ; and ordered that none of their 
officers should receive letters or messages from the British army unless addressed 
to them according to their respective ranks. But this dispute about a point of 
form was soon succeeded by the din of arms and the horrors of active warfare. 
The American army was not very formidable. In the month of July, indeed, it 
amounted to about 17,000 men, but a much greater number had been expected ; 
of 15,000 new levies that had been ordered, only 5,000 had arrived in camp. 
But the quality and equipment of the troops were more discouraging than their 
numbers : they were ill-disciplined, ill-armed, and little accustomed to that sub- 
ordination and prompt obedience, which are essential to the efficiency of an 
army. They were as deficient in ammunition as in armor ; and were distracted 
by jealousies, prejudices, and animosities. 

This raw and ill-armed multitude was opposed to 30,000 troops, many of 
them veterans, all of them excellently equipped, and provided with a fine train 
of ar Ilery The Americans soon found that all their endeavors to obstruct the 
ua g on of the rivers were ineffectual ; for several British ships of war passed 
up 1 e Nor h river, without receiving any considerable damage from a heavy 
cannonade directed against them from the shore. 

The American army was posted partly at New Vorlt, and partly on Long 
Island Ce leral Greene commanded in the latter place ; but that officer being 
tal en 11 Ceneral Sullivan was appointed in his room. General Howe, having 
collec ed his troops on Staten Island, and finding himself sufficiently strong to , 
con n ence active operations, on the 22d of August crossed the Narrows without 
oppos on and landed on Long Island, between two small towns, Utrecht and 
Graves end. 

The American division on the island, about 11,000 strong, occupied a fortified 
camp at Brooklyn, on a peninsula, opposite New York. Tlieir right flank was 
covered by a marsh, which extended to the East river near Mill Creek ; their 
left, by an elbow of the river named Wallabout Bay. Across the peninsula, 
from Mill creek to Wallabout Bay, the Americans had thrown up entrench- 
ments, secured by abatiis, or felled treos with their tops turned outward, and 
flanked by strong redoubts. In their rear was the East river, about 1,300 
yards wide, separating them from New York, In front of the fortified camp, 
and at some distance from it, a woody ridge obhquely intersected the island ;, 
and through that ridge there are passages by three difierent defiles ; one at the 
southern extremity near the Narrows ; another about the middle, on the Flat- 
bush road ; and a third near the northeast extremity of the hills on the Bedford 
road. Those defiles General Greene had carefully examined ; and as it was 
evident thai the British army must debark on the farther side of the ridge, he 
resolved to dispute liie passage of the defiles. General Sullivan, who succeeded 
to the command on the illness of General Greene, was not equally sensible of 
the importance of those passes. On the landing of the British, however, he 
sent strong detachments to guard the passes near the Narrows, and on the Flat- 
bush road ; but the more distant pass he did not duly attend to, merely sending 
an officer with a party to observe it, and give notice if the enemy shoidd appear 
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tliere. That was no adequate precaution for tlie security of the pass ; and (he 
officer appointed to watch it discharged his duty in tlie most slovenly manner. 

General Howe soon learned that there would be little difficulty in marching 
by the most distant defile, and turning the left of the Americans. 

At half past two o'clock, passing clouds obscured the harvest-moon; tha 
night waxed gloomy, and the air chiU. Suddenly, a sharp report of musketr}', 
in the direction of VeUow Hook, alarmed the American camp. It was a start- 
ling sound, in the stillness of the morning, and the troops sprang to their arms, 
as the reveille summoned eacli man to his duty. Many a brave lad awoke from 
dreams of peaceful home, of the father-house, and its loved inmates, where, in 
presence of the glad crops, the warUke sounds that lulled him to sleep seemed 
but as dream-notes, and the danger he anticipated one that was passed. He 
had obeyed the watchwavd of liberty, which called him to the hardsiiips of war ; 
but his heart told him life was sweet, and Ms cottage home a paradise. T'he 
drum ratdcd in his ear, and aroused him to the stern reality ho f.'ired not, 
courted not. 

Ere the alarm ceased beating, the men had seized their muskets. Word had 
been passed from the remote pickets on the coast, that the enemy were ap- 
proaching. Lord Stifling was instantly directed by Gfeneral Putnam to march 
with the two nearest regiments to their ri^ncounter. These proved to be the 
Pennsylvania and Maryland troops, under Colonels Haslet and Smallwood ; 
with whom, proceeding over the uneven ground in the direction of the attack, he 
found himself on the road to the Narrows, toward daybreak, and soon met Colo- 
nel Altee with his Delaware regiment, retiring before the Britisli, with the 
pickets to whose aid they had advanced. Stationing this officer on the left of 
the road by which the enemy were approaching, Lord Stirling formed his two 
regiments along an advantageous ridge, ascending from the road to a piece of 
wood on the top of a hill. The British were received with two or three warm 
rounds by the Delawares, who, as their ground became untenable, withdrew to 
a wood on Lord Stirling's left, where they formed. 

The assailants, now in sight, proved to be two brigades, of four regiments 
each, under the command of General Grant. They proceeded to occupy the 
elevation opposite Lord Stirling, at a distance of three hundred yards. Their light 
troops came one hundred and fifty yards nearer, with a view to gain possession 
of a superior eminence on his left. As they marched up this hill, they were 
met by the deadly fire of Kichline's rifle corps, who had just reached the ground 
in time to protect this important point, and who mowed them down as fast as 
they appeared. Tlie Americans brought up two field-pieces to oppose the ten 
of their opponents. A sharp cannonade ensued and was vigorously sustained 
on both sides, to a late hour ; until when let us shift the scene. 

While the Americans were occupied, as we have seen, on the previous evep- 
vng, there was, about dusk, an unusual stir among the troops in the British right 
wing. The regiments already at Flatlands, under Earl Percy, were joined at 
nightfall by those under Lord Comwallis and General Clinton, who left the 
Heisians masters at Flatbush. The dark forms of the tall soldiery, the play of 
their muskets ia the moonlight, the whispered order and firm tread of discipline, 
all announced some sudden or adventurous movement. One by one the compa- 
nies filed off in the direction of New Lots, and before night was far advanced, 
Flatlands was deserted. As they moved farther and farther away from the 
American lines, the furrows became relaxed on the brows of the British com- 
manders, and toward daybrealt, half a triumph already gleamed in the eye of 
Clinton, who led the van. 

Shortly afler daylight, the Hessians at Flatbush opened a moderate cannon- 
ade upon Genersl Sullivan, wb^, with a strong detachment, had advanced on the 
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direct road from Brooklyn thither, and now occupied the breastworks tiirowii up 
by General Greene, for the defence of ihis important pass. Colonels Miles and 
Williams were strongly posted on the Bedford road. At half past eight, Count 
Donop was detached to attack tho hill, by General De Heister, who soon fol- 
lowed with the centre of the army. 

With levelled pieces and eyes fixed on the enemy, the Americans stood firm 
on their vantage ground, nerved for the assault, and prepared to enact a second 
drama of Bunker's Hill. From behind breastwork and tree, soldier and rifle- 
man looked down upon the ascending foe with a feeling of conscious security, 
when ]o ! a report of artillery, in the rear of their left, flew with its own velocity 
along the Une. A second volley revealed to them, with fearful truth, that the 
enemy had turned their left flank, and placed them between two fires. Horror, 
dismay, confusion, ensued ! The advancing Hessians were no longer faced 
by the whole band stationed to oppose them ; and vain the efforts of Gen- 
eral Sullivan to rally the dispersing continentals, who hastened to regain 
the camp, while there yet was time. It was, alas, too late ! As regiment 
after regiment emerged from the wood, they encountered the bayonets of 
the British, and all retreat was cut off. Driven back into the forest, after des- 
perate efforts to cleave their way through the close ranlts of the enemy, they 
were met by the Hessians, a part of whom were at ihe same time detached tow- 
ard Bedford, in. which quarter the cannon of Clinton announced that he also was 
attacking the American rear. The British pushed their line beyond the Flat- 
busli ro^, and when our brave troops found their only outlet was through the 
enemy, skirmish after skirmish ensued in which they displayed signal bravery. 
Many forced their way through the camp, some escaped into the woods, and 
many were slain. Colonel Parry was shot through the head while encouraging 

Can the reader imagine the disastrous consequences of this surprise to the 
Americans, when, hemmed in by the surpassing numbers and co-operating wings 
of the British, they saw inevitable death or capture on every side ! Here, stri- 
king again through the wood, and lured by an enticing path, which promised 
safely, they rushed from its shelter upon the drawn sabres of the enemy ; there, 
retiring to its recesses before a superior force, they fell upon the levelled mus- 
kets of the Hessians ; bullets and balls sought victims in every direction ; and 
many a brave soldier sank to die beneath the tall forest tree, offering up with 
his parting breath, a prayer for his country, consecrated by his life-blood. 

Against the hottest of the enemy's fire, General Sullivan, on the heights above 
Flatbush, made a brave resistance for three hours. Here the slaughter was 
ihickest on the side of the assailants. Fairly covered by the imperfect en- 
trenchment, the Americans poured many a deadly volley upon the approaching 

Leaving Generals Clinton and Percy to intercept the Americans in this quar- 
ter, Lord Cornwallis proceeded toward the scene of General Grant's engage- 
ment with Lord Stirling. We left this gallant officer bravely opposing a supe- 
rior force. He continued the resistance until eleven o'clock, when, hearing a 
sharp firing in the direction of Brooklyn, it flashed upon him that the British 
were getting between him and the American lines. Discovering the position of 
Lord ComwaUis, ho instantly saw that unless they forded the creek near tho 
Yellow MUls, the troops under him must all become prisoners. The reader 
will soe that he had some distance to gain before this could be effected. Hasten- 
ing hack, he found the enemy much stronger than he anticipated ; and, that his 
main body might escape, he determined in person to attack Lord Cornwallis, 
who was posted at a house near the upper miU. This movement he performed 
with the utmost gallantry, leading half of Smallwood's regiment five or six sev- 
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eral times to tlie charge, and nearly dislodging the British commander, who, but 
for the arrival of large reinforcements, would have been driven from his station. 
This band of four hundred, composed, say the British accounts, of youths, the 
flower of the best families in Maryland, sustained severe loss. But the object 
was attained, and the regiments, whose retreat it was designed to favor, effected 
their escape over marsh and creek, with the loss of a single man drowned. Id 
his official report. Lord Howe speaks of numbers who perished in crossing the 
inlet. But this is incorrect. The self-devoted heroes of this exploit were sur- 
rounded, and made prisoners of war. 

We may readily conceive with what feelings their brethren in the camp be- 
held the undeserved ill fortune of the troops engaged in the action. General 
Putnam, a warrior of the true stamp, constrained to remain within the fortifica- 
tions, and so little prepared for the eventa of the day, as to be only able, where 
the enemy appeared, to detach troops to meet them, saw with dismay the ma- 
niBuvre which made them masters of the field. His eiforta had all along been 
directed to General Grant's motions. For the defence in front, he relied on 
General Sullivan to provide, and great was his surprise, on seeing the enemy 
turn that officer's flank. As the engagement between Lord Stirling and General 
Grant grew warmer, his attention was attracted by the broadside which the 
British frigate Roebuck opened upon the Redhook battery in his rear. Too late 
aware of his mistake, he was compelled to await the issue. 

At iMs juncture, General Washington reached the lines, and beheld, with in- 
finite grief, the discomfiture of his beloved troops. Wringing his hands, he is 
said, when he saw no aid could reach them, to have given vent to the keenest 
anguish. From the height he stood upon, the movements of both parties were 
revealed to him. Here, was seen Lord Stirling, gallantly attacking Comwallis ; 
there, a troop of Americans, escaping with thinned numbers through the British 
ranks, were pursued to the very entrenchments. By the creek, soldiers plunging 
into the unknown depths of its w g I hi gh h m y b ^ 

fired upon by the foe ; toward FlbhhH dB iw 
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General Grant's advance, which was a diversion, had been devised. The fleet 
and General de Heister co-operated with him in this manceuvre. General Put- 
nam, taking this feint for a bonafide attack, was deceived ; and the Americans 
were entrapped by forces superior in discipline, in tactics, in numbers, in good 
fortune, but not in courage ;' for though eleven hundred were either killed or ta- 
ken, near four thousand fought their way back to the camp. 

To the absence of Genera! Greene, who had studied, and woidd doubtless 
have guarded, all the approaches to the camp, and to the want of a general com- 
manding officer throughout the day, may this disaster be attributed. General 
Putnam could not leave his lines, and the double care of New York and Long 
Island devolved upon the commander-in-chief. General Woodhull, who had 
been ordered to guard the road from Bedford to Jamaica, with the Long Island 
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On the twenty-eighth, a violent rain Itept the two armies in their respective 
encampments. That night the enemy broke ground within about six hundred 
yards of Fort Greene, and on the following day were busily engaged in throwing 
up entrenchments. Their main force was advancing, by slow but sure approach- 
es, to besiege the American fortifications, and their superior artillery woidd 
doubtless soon silence our batteries. The advanced sentinel of the British army 
was surprised, on the morning of the thirtieth, by the unwonted stillness within 
the American lines. Calling a comrade or two around him, they proceeded to 
reconnoitre. Eniboldened by the silence, they crept near the embankment, and 
cantiously peeping into our camp, perceived not a vestige of the array to whose 
challenges they had listened the night before. The alarm was given, and the 
party who first rushed in, to take possession of the works, saw in the midstream, 
out of gun-shot, and filled with well-pleased Americans, the last of the barges 
which had borne their comrades across the waters that night. Beyond it, in a 
small boat, there sat an American officer, of calm and dignified mien. On his 
pale countenance tire anxious muscles were relaxing into a heavenly smile. 
This bark bore Cesar and his fortunes ; and a prayer seemed to escape the lips 
of Washington, as a glance at the distant shore told him the American army was 
beyond the reach of danger. 

Nine thousand men with all their stores and ammunitions, crossed the East 
nver during the night, unperceived by the enemy. For four-and-twenty hours 
previous, the commander-in-chief had not left the saddle. The immediate em- 
barcatjon of the troops was under the direction of General McDougall, to whose 
vigilant activity high praise is due. 

The raw troops of the Americans were easily affected by a check ; and their 
spirits were much depressed by the defeat on Long Island ; which disappointed 
their hopes, and sunk them ahnost into a state of despondency. Indeed, at that 
time, the army was in an alarming condition. In its zeal for liberty, the assem- 
bly of Massachusetts Bay had granted the soldiers the choice of their own offi- 
cers ; and the consequence was, that those troops were disorderly. The militia 
had no conception of military subordination, were often very inefficient in the 
field, and frequently withdrew from the service at a most critical moment. Be- 
sides, the army was agitated by provincial jealousies and quarrels. The errors 
in the constitution of the American military force were now evident to every 
man of observation ; but it was more easy to perceive than to rectify them. 

After the battle of Brooklyn, General Sullivan was despatched, at bis own re- 
quest, to Philadelphia, with a verbal communication from Lord Howe to congress, 
expressing a wish to hold a conference with some of the members, as private 
gentlemen of influence in the country. General Sullivan was instructed to in- 
form Lord Howe that congress, being the representatives of the free and inde- 
pendent states of America, coidd not, with propriety, send any of their members 
to confer with him in. their private characters ; but that, over desirous of estab- 
lishing peace upon reasonable terras, they would send a committee of their body 
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io learn the auihority wiih which he waa invested, W hear what propositions he 
had to make, and to report. On the 6th of September, they chose, as their com- 
mittee, Benjamin Franklin, John Adams, and Edward Rutledge. This commit- 
tee met Lord Howe on Statea Island, opposite Amboy, on the 14th of the same 
month. He received them politely, but the conference proved fruitless ; for the 
committee explicitly informed his lordship, that neither they, nor the congress 
vrhich sent liiem, had authority to treat in any other capacity than as independent 
stales. On that subject Lord Howe had no instructions : the conference, of 
course, soon came to an end ; and the committee reported to congress, that, in 
their opinion. Lord Howe's commission contained no other powers than granting 
pardon, and receiving the colonies under the protection of the British govern- 
ment, on their submission. 

When the hope of an amicable accommodation vanished. General Howe, who 
had already taken possession of the islands lying in the sound between New 
York, Long Island, and the shore of Connecticut, resumed his military opera- 
tions. The British army was on Long Island, and the Americans about New 
York separated from each other by the East river. The city of New York 
Elands on the southeast end of an island, anciently named Manhattan, but now 
called by the name of the city. The Hudson, or North river, bounds it on the 
southwest. It is about fifteen miles long, and only two broad. Atler a brisk 
cannonade between the British batteries on Long Island and those of the Ameri- 
cans about New York, General Howe resohed lo transport his army into the 
island of New York ; and accordingly, on the 15lh of September, General Sir 
Henry Clinton, with 4,000 men, crossed the East river in flat-bottomed boats, 
landed at Kipp's bay, under cover of the fire of some ships-of-war, and, without 
opposition, took post on some high ground, now called Bloomingdaie, about five 
miles above New York. The American detachment appointed to defend the 
place, terrified by the cannonade of the ships, fled on the approach of the enemy, 
without firing a shot. General Washington met the fugitives on the road, drew 
his sword, threatened, and endeavored to rally them : but his efforts were inef- 
fectual J and his attendants seized the reins of his horse, and turned him away 
from the enemy. The rest of the British army soon followed General Clinton's 
detachment, and, after some slight skirmishing, took possession of New York, the 
American parties retreating to their main body posted at Hariem, about nine 
miles distant. 

Some miles in front of New York, the British army formed a camp quite 
across the island, having its flanks covered by ships-of-war, which the Ameri- 
cans attempted, in vain, to destroy by fire-ships. The American army, amounting 
to about 23,000 men, ill-provided, however, and ill-disciplined, was posted on ad- 
vantageous ground, opposite to it, but at some distance. On the morning of the 
16th of September, General Washington sent a detachment into a wood, in front 
of the left of the British line. General Howe despatched three companies of 
light infantry lo dislodge them. A sharp conflict ensued ; each party was rein- 
forced ; a severe firing was for some time kept up ; and a number of men fell 
on each side. The Americans maintained their ground ; and this trifling cir- 
cumstance greatly raised their depressed spirits. This encounter demonstrated 
the value of brave and steady officers ; for on the preceding day, at the landing 
of the British, the officers had been the first who ran ; but, on the present occa- 
sion, the officers did their duty, and the troops steadily maintained their post. 

On the 31st of September, a destructive fire broke out in New York, and re- 
duced almost a fourth part of the city to ashes. It began in a dram shop, near 
the river, about one o'clock in the morning ; and, as everything was dry, and 
the houses covered with shingles instead of tiles or slates, the flames spread 
^anidly, and raged with great fury. Many of the citizens had removed from the 
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town before tlie entrance of the B si hep p dhee<fis were in bad 
order, and a brisk south wind fannel \ e il ne Two era ol soldiers and 
many men from the fleet were employed o a he j o esa of he devouring 

element, and at length succeeded ex ngu sh n^ he fi e bu no 11 it had con- 
sumed about 1,000 houses. 

Probably the fire was occasioned by he neons dera e e elry of the British 
sailors, who had been permitted to regale he nselves o sho e 

The Americans were strongly po ed to a d he no he n ex emity of the 
island of New York. To attack hem n f out was unadn able but Genera! 
Howe resolved to make an attemp on he ear o to hem hem n on the island 
without the possibility of escape. For this purpose, leavmg three brigades of 
British and one of Hessian troops to guard New York, early in the morning of 
the 1 2th of October he embarked the rest of the army in flat-bottomed boats, and, 
in the course of the same morning, landedat Thog's Neck, in the county of West 
Chester, But finding that place unsuitable to his purpose, he again embarked, 
proceeded K> the mouth of Hutchinson's river, and landed there ; when the troops 
had a skirmish with an American party, and succeeded in dislodging (hem from 
a narrow pass of which ihey had taken possession. 

On the 31st of Ocfolier, ^e main body of the British army marched to New 
Rocbelle, Ijdng on the sound which separates Long Island from Connecticut 
There the second division of foreign troops, consisting of upward of 5,000 Hes- 
sians ami Waldeckers, under General Knyphausen, with about 2.000 baggage- 
horses, which had arrived in a fleet of seventy-two s^l, joined General Howe. 

General Washington's first intention was to maintain his position on the island 
of New York ; but General Lee, in whose military talents and experience the 
army had great confidence, on joining the army after the successfii defence of 
Charleston, strongly remonstrated against that resolution, asserting that the Brit- 
ish, by a chain of works, would completely hem in the Americans, and compel 
them to surrender, even without a battle. His representations induced General 
Washington, with the consent of a council of war, to alter his plan, and move 
his army from Kingsbridge to White Plains, on the leit of his present position, 
maintaining a line parallel to that in which the British army was marching, and 
separated from it by the river Bronx. On the 36th of October, the main body 
of the American army, consisting of about 17,000 ill-disciplined men, look pos- 
Besaion of a slightly fortifi.ed camp on the oast side of the Bronx, which an ad- 
vanced detachment had been employed in preparing. A bend in the river cov- 
ered their right flank, and General Washington posted a body of about 1,600 
men, under General McDougall, on a hill in a line with Ms right wing, but sep- 
arated from it by the Bronx. 

The British general having collected his troops, brought forward his artillery 
with considerable difficulty ; and having got everything ready for active opera- 
tions, advanced in two columns toward the American camp. He accompanied 
the left column in person ; General Clinton led the right. A distant cannonade 
began, with little eifect on either side. The detachment on the hill, under Mc 
Dougall, attracted the notice of General Howe, and he resolved to dislodge it. 
He ordered General Leslie, with the second brigade of British troops, and Col- 
onel Donop, with the Hessian grenadiers, on that service. On their advance, 
the American militia fled with precipitation ; but about 600 regulars, who were 
under McDougall, vigorously defended themselves for some time. They were 
compelled, however, to retreat, and the British took possession of the hill ; but 
they were at too great a distance to be able to annoy any part of the American 
line. 

Three days afterward. General Howe, having received reinforcements iVom 
New York and other quarters, resolved to attack the American camp. B^ it 
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heavy rain during the whole night rendered the ground so slippery, that in ttie 
morning it would have been very difficult to ascend the acclivity of the hills on 
which the Americans were posted ; and therefore it was deemed unadvisable to 
make the attempt. 

General Washington, apprehensive of an attack, and doubtful of the issue on 
the ground which he then occupied, early in the morning of the 1st of Novem- 
ber left his camp, retired toward North Castle, and took a strong position behind 
the river Croton. General Howe, perceiving that it was the purpose of his ad- 
versary to avoid a general engagement, and finding it out of his power to force a 
battle, in sucii a country, unless in very disadvantageous circumstances, ceased 
U> pursue the American army. He well knew that soon it would be almost dis- 
solved, on the expiration of the term for which many of the men had engaged to 
serve ; and therefore he turned his attention to the rednclion of Forts Washing- 
Ion and Lee ; the first on the island of New York, not far from Kingsbridge 
and the other on the Jersey side of the North river, nearly opposite the former. 
The Americans had flattered themselves, that by means of these two forts they 
would be able to command the navigation of the North river ; but that had 
proved an illusion, as several British vessels had passed the forts without sus- 
taining any injury from their fire. It had been debated in an American comjcil 
of war, whether, in the present posture of their affairs, those two places ought to 
be retained. General Lee was decidedly of opinion that they onght to be aban- 
doned ; but General Greene urgedthe propriety of defending thera, and his opin- 
ion prevailed. 




-f ■< 



—Fort Washlnglon 



Fort Washington was garrisoned by about 3,000 men, under the command of 
Colonel Magaw, who thought he could defend the place till abont the end of 
December. On the 15th of November, General Sir William Howe summoned 
the garrison to surrender, on pain of being put to the sword ; but received for 
answer, that they would defend themselves to the last extremity. Early nest 
morning, a vigorous attack was begun by the British and Hessian troops, in four 
divisions ; and, after a severe engagement, in which the assailants lost about 
1,000 men in killed and wounded, Colonel Magaw was compelled to surrender 
as prisoners -of- war, himself and his garrison, amounting to two thousand six 
hundred men, inclusive of the country militia. The fall of Fort Washington 
was a heavy blow to the infant republic, and greatly discouraged its raw and 
disorderly army. 

Fort Lee, on the Jersey side of the river, nearly opposite to Fort Washington, 
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nest engaged the attention of the British general. That fort stood on a slip of 
land, about ten miles long, lying between the Hudson and the Hackensack, and 
English Neighborhood. Early on the morning of the 18th of November, Earl 
Corawallis, with a strong detachment, in flat-bottomed boats, passed through the 
communication between the East and North rivers, by Kingsbridge, with the in- 
tention of cutting off the retreat of the troops in Fort Lee. General Greene, 
however, who commanded in those parts, being apprized of his movement, by a 
rapid march escaped with the main body of the garrison, but left behind some 
stragglers, and also his heavy artillery and baggage, which fell into the hands 
of the British. Thus the Americans were driven, with considerable loss, from 
the island of New York, and from the Jersey bank of the North river. 

On the 12th of November, General Washington had crossed the North river 
with part of his army, and taken a position nut far from Fort Lee, having left 
upward of 7,000 men at North Castle, under the command of General Lee. At 
that time, the American army was in a critical and alarming state. It was com- 
posed chiefly of militia and of men engaged for a short time only. The term of 
service of many of them was about to expire ; and the republican military force 
was on the point of dissolution, in the presence of a well-disciplined, well-ap- 
pointed, and victorious onemy. 

In that threatening posture of public affairs, General Washington applied to 
the state of Massachusetts for 4,000 new militia ; and General Lee besought the 
militia under his command to remain for a few days after their term of service 
was expired. But the application of the commander-in-chief was not promptly 
answered ; and the earnest entreaties of General Lee were almost utterly disre- 
garded. 

On the fall of Forts Washington and Lee, General Washington, with his little 
arm} of abou 3 000 effective men, iU-armed, worse clad, and almost without 
ten blanke utensils for cooking their provisions, took a position behind 

h Ha kensa k His army consisted chiefly of the garrison of Fort Lee, which 
h d b n obi g 1 o evacuate that place with so much precipitation as to leave 
b h nd h m h enls and most of the articles of comfort and accommodation in 
tl p s so But although General Washington made a show of resistance 
by occapymg the line of the Hackensack, yet he was sensible of his inability 
to dispute the passage of that river ; he therefore retreated to Newark. There 
he remained some days, making the most earnest applications in every quarter 
for reinforcements, and pressing General Lee to hasten his march to the south- 
ward and join him. 

On the advance of Earl Cornwallis, General Waslunglon abandoned Newark, 
and retreated to New Brunswick, a small village on the Raritan, While there, 
the term of service of a number of his troops expired, and he had the mortifica- 
tion to see them abandon him. From New Brunswick the Americans retreated 
to Trenton. There General Washington received a reinforcement of about 2,000 
men from Pennsylvania. He had taken the precaution of collecting and guard- 
ing all the boats on the Delaware from Philadelphia for seventy miles higher up 
the river. He sent his sick to Phiiidelphia and his hea^y arlillerj and baggige 
across the Delaware. Having taken these prociutionary meas res and being 
somewhat encouraged by the reinforLcments wh ch he had recened he halted 
some time at Trenton, and even began to advance to vard Piinceton but be 
ing informed that Earl Cornwallis strongly reinforct,d was marching agai ist 
him, he was obliged to seek refuge behind the great nver Delaware On the 
8th of December he accomplished the passage at Trenton Ferry the \an ot the 
British army malting its appoirance just as his rear guard 1 ad crossed 

General Washington wasi careful to se ure all the boats on th ■jQI ih side of 
the river, and to guard all those places where it w a'i probable thit the Bnti-^h 
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army might attempt to pass ; so that his feeble army was secured from the dan- 
ger of an immediate attack. The British troops made demonstrations of an in- 
tention to cross the river, and detachments were stationed to oppose them ; but 
the attempt was not seriously made. In this situation the American commander 
anxiously waited for reinforcements, and sent some parties over the river to ob- 
serve and annoy the enemy. 

VVhile General Washington was retreating through the Jerseys, he earnestly 
desired General Lee, who had been left in command of the division of the army 
at North Castle, to hasten his march to the Delaware and join the main army. 
But that officer, notwithstanding the critical nature of the case, and the pressing 
orders of his commander, was in no haste to obey. He matched slowiy to the 
southward, at the head of about 3,000 men ; and his sluggish movements and 
unwary conduct proved fatal to his own personal liberty, and excited a lively 
sensation throughout America. He lay carelessly without a guard, and at some 
distance from his troops, at Baskeniidge, in Morris county, where, on the 1 3th 
of December, Colonel Harcouit, who, with a small detachment of light horse, 
had been sent to observe the movements of that division of the American army, 
by a gallant act of partisan warfare, made him prisoner, and conveyed him rap- 
idly to New York. For some time he was closely confined, and considered not 
as a prison er-of- war, but as a deserter from the British army. The capture of 
Genera! I^ee was regarded as a great misfortune by the Americans ; for at that 
time he enjoyed, in a high degree, the esteem and confidence of the friends of 
congress ; on the other hand, the British exulted in his captivity, as equal to a 
signal victory, declaring that " they had taken the American paUadium." 

General Sullivan, who on the 4th of September had been exchanged for Gen 
oral Prescott, when Lord Stirling also had been exchanged for General McDoii 
aid, succeeded to the command of Lee's division, and soon conducted it across 
the Delaware to General Washington's army. At the same time General Gates, 
with part of the army of Canada, arrived in camp. But even after the junction 
of those troops, and a number of militia of Pennsylvania, General Washington's 
force did not exceed 5,000 men ; for though many had joined the army, yet not 
a few wore daily leaving it ; and of those who remained, the greater part were 
raw troops, ill-provided, and all of them dispirited by defeat. 

General Howe, with an army of 27,000 men, completely armed and disci- 
plined, well-provided, and flushed with success, Jay on the opposite side of the 
Delaware ; stretching from New Bnmswick to the vicinity of Philadelphia, and 
ready, it was believed, to pass over as soon as the severity of the winter was 
set in, and the river completely frozen. To the Americans this was the most 
gloomy period of the contest ; and their affairs appeared in a very hopeless con- 
dition. To deepen the gloom of this period, so alarming to the Americans, and 
to confirm the confidence of the British army, General Clinto 
of British and two of Hessian troops, escorted by a squadr n 
der Sir Peter Parker, was sent against Rhode Island. Th 
incapable of making any effectual resistance, abandoned th 
Clinton's approach ; and on the day that General Washingt 
ware, he took possession of it without opposition or loss. A 
British fleet blocked up Commodore Hopkins' squadron, anl 
leers at Providence. 

When the American army retreated through the Jerseys d j n 
session of the public mind. General Washington callea on h m 1 a 
Slate to take the fi.eld ; but his call was not obeyed. Fear «npl d 
triotism ; and every one was more anxious to provide for hi p ] 

than to support the national cause. 

On the 30th of November, when the sun of American independence 
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fast setting, Lord Howe and the general issued a proclamation, promising pardon 
to those who shouM return to iheir allegiance, and subscribe a suitable obligation. 
Many took advantage of the proclamation, and submitted to the British govern- 
ment ; and among these were all the richer inhabitants of the province, with a 
few exceptions. It was the middle class chiefly that remained steadfast in the 
day of trial and adversity. The consequence of this apathy, fear, and defection, 
was the retreat of General Washington across the Delaware, at the head of only 
2,000 men ; and in a day or two afterward even that small nmnber was consid- 
erably diminished. 

On the 12th of December, congress quitted Philadelphia and retired to Balti- 
more, in Maryland. But under all the reverses which their cause had suffered, 
and in the most unpromising state" of their affairs, they manifested an unshaken 
firmness. Their energy did not forsake them ; there was no humiliation in iheir 
attitude, no despondency in their language, and no inactivity in their operations. 
Their fortitude was well supported by their brave, sagacious, and persevering 
commander-ia- chief. 

At first, the Americans fondly hoped that the war would not be of long dura- 
tion ; and, influenced partly by that deceitful expectation, and more perhaps by 
a wish not to discourage their adherents, congress had enlisted theii ouldiers for 
a year only. That error in their military system, which gave them much unea- 
siness, and exposed them to no small danger in the course of the war, now be- 
gan to be severely felt, by tho almost total dissolution of their army, in the pres- 
ence of a victorious enemy. In order to remedy that defect in future, congress 
resolved that their soldiers should be bound to serve for three years, or during 
the continuance of the war ; and, on this principle, they ordered a new army of 
eighty-eight battalions to be raised, each state furnishing its due proportion. Vir- 
ginia and Massachusetts were each to raise fifteen battalions ; Pennsylvania, 
twelve ; North Carolina, nine ; South Carolina, six ; Connecticut and Maryland, 
eight each ; Rhode Island, two ; Delaware and Georgia, one each ; New Hamp- 
shire, three , New York and the Jerseys, bemg partly in possession of the ene- 
my, were rated at only four battahons each The appointment of officers in the 
battalions, and the (illmg up of vacancies, txccpt in the case of general officers, 
was left to the several provincial governments 

But the first ebullition of popular patriotism had evaporated ; and, while all 
clamored about freedom, each wished to make as few sacrifices as possible in 
order to obtain it Of this state of things congress were fully sensible, and 
therefore endeavored to overcome the general reluctance to the service, by pres- 
ent bounties and the prospect of future rewards. To induce men to enlist and fill 
np the battalions that had been ordered, congress promised a bounty of twenty 
dollars to each soldier, and an allotment of land, at the end of the war, to all 
who survived, and to the families of such as had fallen in the service. The al- 
lotments were proportioned to the rank of the individuals : a common soldier 
was lo have 100 acres; an ensign, 150; a lieutenant, 200 ; a major, 400; a 
lieutenant-colonel, 450 ; and a colonel, 300. They who enlisted for three years 
only were not entitled to an allotment. No person was permitted to purchase 
another's allotment, which was to remain secure to him as a means of decent 
subsistence, when the public should no longer need his professional services. 

Congress also offered a bounty to such foreign troops in British pay as should 
desert, and enlist under the republican banners ; to a colonel, 1000 acres of land; 
to a lieutenant-colonel, 800 ; to a major, 600 ; to a captain, 400 ; to a lieuten- 
ant, 300 ; to an ensign, 300 ; and to evorynon-commisaionedsoldier, 100. This 
measure was intended as a counterpoise to the promise of large grants of vacant 
'and, at the close of the troubles, made by the British government to the high- 
land emigrants, and other new troops raised in America, as a reward for their 
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loyalty and zeal In the reduction of the country. In order to provide for Uie 
maintenance of their army, congress resolved to borrow five millona of dollars , 
and pledged the faith of the United States for the payment of principal and in- 

Altliough the continental governments of Europe felt no good-will toward tha 
progress of liberty, and look no interest in the happiness of mankind ; yet, from 
jealousy of the power and glory of Britain, they looked on the cause of the 
Americans with no unfavorable eye. Some indirect communications appear to 
have taken place between the cabinet of Versailles and congress ; and, toward 
the end of September, congress elected Benjamin Franklin, Silas Deane, and 
Arthur Lee, their commissioners to the court of France, with powers to enter 
into a treaty wjt!i the French king : they sailed for France soon afterward. At 
this lime also commissioners were sent to Canada to induce the inhabitants of 
ihat province to join the Americana, and Charles Carroll went aa one of them 
but returned without s- 







■CharteE Carroll, of Carrolllon. 



In the course of the campaign. General Washington had severely (elt the 
want of cavalry, and of artillerymen and engineers. Therefore congress having 
assembled according to adjournment, at Baltimore on the 30th of December, re- 
solved that General Washington shall be, and hereby is, vested with full, ample, 
and complete powers to raise and collect together, in the most speedy and effec- 
tual manner, from any or all of these United States, sixteen battalions of in- 
fantry, in addition to those already voted ; and to appoint officers for the said 
battalions of infantry ; to raise, officer, and equip 3,000 light horse, three regi- 
ments of artillery, and a corps of engineers, and to establish their pay ; to apply 
to any of the states for such aid of the militia as he shall judge necessary ; to 
form such magazines of provisions, and in such places as ho shall think proper, 
to displace and appoint all officers under the rank of brigadier- general, and to 
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fill «p all vacancies in every other department in tte American army ; to take, 
wherever he may be, whatever he may want for tlie use of the army, if the in- 
habitants will not sell it, allowing a reasonable price for the same ; to arrest and 
confine persons who refuse to take the continental currency ; and that these 
powers be vested in General Washington for the period of six months, unless 
Booner determined by congress. At the same time, congress turned its attention 
toward the Canadian frontier, and ordered works to be constructed for the secu- 
rity of the lakes George and Champlain. 

While active in using all means for internal security and defence, congress 
were not careless of foreign relations. They resolved, without delay, to send 
commissionffl's to the courts of Vienna, Spain, Prussia, and the grand duke of 
Tuscany, to assure those powers that the United States were determined to 
maintain their independence ; to solicit the friendly aid of those courts, or their 
good offices in preventing any more foreigners in the pay of Great Britain from 
being sent against the states, and in procuring the recall of those that had been 
already sent. 

Richard Stockton, amemberof congress, hadbeen made prisoner by the British, 
and thrown into a common jail. Congress was indignant at the treatment he re- 
ceived, and ordered General Washinaton to open a correspondence on the sub 
jeot with General H w h m gt b rtaj d wh m p 

were to be treated hAn dnud i Bh 

prisoners any ill ghhh dhn hllltohhdfh 
British might mo w h 

Congress also d Ind dpplllhp il 

imion. They rem ddhppl fh gr d f mpl g h 

British government, and of (he treatment which they had receive! from U. They 
assured theia that nothing less than absolute submbslon would satisfy their ene- 
mies ; and emphatically asked them whether they chose resistance or slavery. 
The appeal produced the desired effect, and the people prepared to continue the 
struggle with renewed vigor. 

The British parliament met on the 26th of October, 1775, and was opened by 
* speech from the throne, m which the king set forth that he had it in contem- 
plation to engage some foreign troops which had been offered him to serve in 
America ; that it was necessary to compel the colonists to submission, but that 
lie would be ready to receive them with tenderness and mercy, on their becom- 
ing sensible of their error. Ministry moved an address in full accordance with 
the speech, which was strenuously resisted by the opponents of the administra/- 
tion in both hotises of parliament, and Iteen debates ensued ; but ministry car- 
ried their point by large majorities, and the far greater number of the people 
fully concurred in the war. 

The employment of foreign mercenaries against the colonists was strongly 
opposed in parliament ; but the measure was adopted, which awaltened a lively 
sensation in the provinces, where it was considered as an avowal that the 
mother country had entirely shaken off the remembrance of their propinquity, 
and indulged a spirit of rancorous hostility against them. Hence, numbers who 
had hitherto been moderate in their political sentiments, became steady adhe- 
rents of the republican cause ; while they who had formerly been refractory, 
became more determined in their opposition to the measures of the British gov- 



The second petition of congress, to which no answer had been returned, was 
brought under the notice of parliament, and Mr. Peiin, formerly governor of 
Pennsylvania, was examined at the bar of the house of lords ; but his examina- 
tion was followed by no conciliatory results. About that time Mr. Edmund 
Burke, an eloquent member of parliament under the banners of the opposition. 
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introduced into the house of commons his conciliatory bill, which proposed to 
renounce the exercise of taxation in the colonies, without entering on the con- 
sideration of the question of right ; reserving, however, to Great Britain, the 
power of levying commercial duties, to be applied to those purposes which the 
general assembly of each province should judge most salutary and beneficial. 
The bill also proposed the repeal of all the laws complained of by the colonists 
and the passing an immediate act of amnesty. But this, like every other coa 
ciliatory proposition, was unsuccessful. 




Fio 90— Edmund Burks. 
The rejection of Mr Burke'a bill was followed by the introdiiction of one by 
ministry, prohibiting all intercourse with the colonies, which, after a keen oppo- 
sition, passed both houses ol parliament, and received the royal sanction. 



CHAPTER VI. 



When General Washington crossed the Delaware, winter was fast setting in , 
and it was no part of General Howe's ptan to carry on military operations during 
that inclement season of the year. Fearless of a feeble enemy, whom he had 
easily driven before him, and whom he confidently expected soon to annihilate, 
he cantoned his troops rather with a view to the convenient resumption of their 
march, than with any regard to security against a fugitive foe. As he enter- 
tained not the slightest apprehension of an attack, he paid little attention to the ar- 
rangement of his several posts for the purpose of mutual support. He stationed a 
detachment of about 1 ,500 Hessians at Trenton, under Colonel Rhalle, and about 
2,000 at Bordentown, farther down the river, under Count Donop ; the rest of his 
army was quartered over the country, between the Hackensack and the Delaware. 

General Howe certainly had little apparent cause of apprehension ; Washing 
ton had retreated beyond the Delaware at the head of only about 2,000 men, 
while he had an army of nearly 30,000 fine troops under his command. The 
congress had withdrawn from Philadelphia ; and, by their retreat, had throwu 
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that city into much confusion. Their presence had overawed the disaffected, 
and maintained the tranqniliity of tlie place ; but, on their removal, the friends of 
iRe British claims, to whom belonged the great body of the quakors, a timid sect, 
p^ijiut. to bestir themselves ; and General Putnam, who commanded there, needed 




a, considerable force to preserve the peaue ot the ciij . f he country was de- 
jected ; the friends of congress were filled with the most gloomy apprehensions ; 
aad many of the inhabitants repaired to the British posts, expressed their alle- 
giance to the British crown, and claimed protection ; so that in those circum- 
stances General Howe seemed perfectly secure. 

But in that alarming slate of affairs the American leaders still maintained an 
erect posture, and their bravo and persevering commander-in-ihief did not de- 
spair. Congress actively employed all the means in their power for supporting 
their independence, and General Washington applied in every quarter for rein- 
forcements. He perceived the security of the British commander-in-chief, and 
the advantages which the scattered cantonment of his troops presented to the 
American arms. " Now," exclaimed he, on being informed of the widely dis- 
persed stale of the British troops, " is the time to clip their wings, when they 
are so spread ;" and, accordingly, resolved to make a bold effort to check the 
progress of the enemy. For that purpose he planned an attack on the Hessians 
at Trenton. General Putnam, who was stationed in Philadelphia, might have 
been useful in creating a diversion on that side ; but in that city the friends of 
Britain were so strong, that it was deemed inexpedient to withdraw, even for a 
hort time, the troops posted there. But a small party of militia, under Colonel 
Griffin, passed the Delaware near Philadelphia, and advanced to Mount Holly. 
Count Donop marched against them, but, on their retreat, he returned to Borden- 

General Washington formed his troops into three divisions, which were al- 
most simultaneously to pass the Delaware, at three different places, on the even- 
ing of the 25th of December, hoping to surprise the enemy after the festivities 
of Christmas. One division, under General Cadwalladet, was to pass the river 
14 
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Fia. 93^— Washington approaching the Di 
m ttie vicinity of Bristol, but failed through inattention to the state of the tide 
and of the river, as they could not land on account of the heaps of ice accumu- 
kted on the Jeisey hank The second diMsion under General living, was to 
pass at Trenton Ferry, but was unable to malte its way tlirough the ice. The 
third and main division, under the comnr md of General Washington in person, 
assisted hy Generals Sullivan and Greene and Colonel Knox of the artillery. 




But 



ttrait ofColonHlinoi. 

accomplished the passage with great dithculty, at McKenzie's Feny, about nine 
niiles above Trenton. The general had expected to have his troops on the Jer- 
sey side about midnight, and to reach Trenton about live in the morning, 
the difficulties arising from the accumulation of ice in the river, were so 
great, that it was three o'clock in the morning before the troops got across, and 
nearly four before they began to move forward. They were formed into two 
divisions, one of which proceeded toward Trenton by the lower or river road 
Bud the other by the upper or Pennington road 
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Colonel RLalle had received some intimation that an attack od Ms post was 
meditated, and probably would be made on tlie evening of the twenly-fifih. Cap- 
tain Washington, afterward much distinguished as an officer of cavalry, had for 
some days been on a scouting party in the Jerseys with about fifty foot soldiers ; 
and, ignorant of the meditated atta k 1 f h wenty-fiflh, had ap- 

proached Trenton, exchanged a few I w th h d d sentinels, and then 

retreated. The Hessians conclud d ih 1 w 1 hreatened attack, and 
became quite secure. Captain W h trt 1 net the general ad- 

vancing against Trenton by the upp d d | d h n. Although some 

apprehensions were entertained tlm h I d bj C ptain Washington's 

appearance might have put the He h gu d y t, as there was now 

no room either for hesitation or del h A dily continued their 

march. The night was severe : i 1 d w d d intensely cold, and 
the road slippery. But General W hi d d firmly, snd at eight 

o'clock in tlic morning reached the H d dp which he instantiy 

drove in ; and, so equal had been h p <ir f 1 Iras, that in three min- 
utes afterward the firing on the riv d d li arrival of the other 
division. 

Colonel Rhalle, who was a cour ffi 1 d 1 is men under arms, 

and prepared for a brave defence ; b ly 1 g g nent, he received a 

mortal wound, and his men, being ly 11 d by 1 American artiDery, 

about 1,000 of them threw down th d un d d themselves prison- 

era of war; but a considerable body of h m Ii fly liglit horse, retreated tow- 
ard Bordentown and made their es p 

In this attack not many Hessian 1 il d d the Americans lost only 

four or five men, some of whom w f d li by the intense cold of the 

night. Some of General Washing ffi hed him to follow up his suc- 

cess, and he was inclined to pursu h b . a council of war was averse 

to this measure, and he did not ih 1 d bl to act contrary to the pre- 
vailing opinion. On the evening of the twenty-sixth he repassed the Delaware, 
carrying his prisoners along with him, and ihoir arms, colors, and artillery. 

This enterprise was completely successful in so far as it was under the im- 
mediate direction of the commander-in-chief, and it had a happy effect on the 
affairs of America. It was the first wave of the returning tide. It filled the 
British with astonislimenl ; and the Hessians, whose name had before inspired 
the people with fear, ceased to be terrible. The prisoners were paraded through 
the streets of Philadelphia to prove the reality of the victory, which the friends 
of the British government had denied. The hopes of the Americans were re- 
vived, and their spirits elevated : they had a clear proof that their enemies were 
not invincible ; and that union, courage, and perseverance, would ensure success. 

The British troops in the Jerseys behaved toward the inhabitants with all the 
insolence of victory, and plundered them with indiscriminate and unmerciful ra- 
pacity. Filled with indignation at such insults, injustice, and oppression, the 
people were everywhere ready to flee to arms ; and the success of their country- 
men at Trenton encouraged their resentment and patriotic feelings. 

Although General Cadwallador had not been able to pass the Delaware at the 
appointed time, yet, believing that General Washington was still on the Jersey 
side, on the twenty-seventh he crossed the river with 1,500 men, about two 
miles above Bristol ; and even after he was informed that General Washington 
had again passed into Pennsylvania, he proceeded to Burlington, and next day 
marched on Bordentown, the enemy hastily retiring as ho advanced. 

The spirit of resistance was again fully awakened in Pennsylvania, and con 
Biderable numbers of the militia repaired to the standard of the 
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chief, who again crossed the Delaware and marched to Trenton, where, at the 
beginning of January, he found himself at the head of 5,000 men. 

The alarm was now spread throughout the British army, A strong detach- 
ment under General Grant marched to Princeton ; and Earl Comwallis, who 
waa on the point of sailing for England, was ordered to leave New York, and 
resume his command in the Jerseys. 




-Portidt of Lord Com'vallis 



On joming General Grant, Lord Comwalhs immediately marched agains. 
Ptenton. On his approach, General Washington cros'sed a nvuiet named th^ 
Assumpink, and took post on some high ground with tie rivulet in hia front. 
On the advance of the British army on the afternoon of the 2d of January, 1777, 
a smart cannonade ensued, and continued till night, Lord Comwallis intending 
to renew the attack next morning ; but soon after midnight General "Washington 
silently decamped, leaving his fires burning, his sentinels advanced, and small 
parlies lo guard the fords of the rivulet, and, by a circuitous route through Allen 
town, proceeded toward Princeton. 

It was the most inclement season of the year, but the weather favored hia 
movement. For two days before it had been warm, soft, and foggy, and great 
apprehensions were entertained lest, by the depth of the roads, it should be found 
impossible to transport the baggage and artillery with the requisite celerity ; but 
about the time the troops began to move, one of those sudden changes of weather 
which are not unfrequent in America happened. The wind shifted to the north- 
west, while the council of war which was to decide on their nlterior operations 
was sitting. An intense frost set in ; and instead of being obliged to struggle 
through a miry road, the army marched as on solid pavement. The American 
soldiers considered the change of weather as an interposilionofH-^ven in their 
behalf, and proceeded on their way with alacrity. 

Earl Comwanis, in his rapid march toward Trenton, had left three regiments, 
under Lieutenant- Colon el Mawhood, at Princeton, with orders to advance on the 
third of the month lo Maidenhead, a village about half way between Princeton 
and Trenton. Genera! Washington approached Princeton toward daybreak and 
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shorily before tliat time Colonel Mawhood's detachment had began to advance 
toward Maidenhead, by a road at a little distance from tliat on which the Ameri- 
cans were marching. Tile two armies unexpectedly mot, and a smart engage- 
ment instantly ensued. At first the Americans were thrown into some confu- 
sion ; but General Washington, by great personal exertions, restored order, and 
renewed the battle. Colonel Mawhood, with a part of his force, broke through 
ihe American army, and continued his route to Maidenhead ; the remainder of 
liis detachment, being unable to advance, retreated by different roads to New 
Brunswick. 

In this rencounter a considerable number of men fell on each side. The 
Americana lost General Mercer, whose death was much lamented by his coun- 
trymen. Captain lieslie, son of the Earl of Leven, was among the slain on the 
side of the British ; and he was buried with military honors by the Amoricana, 
in testimony of respect not to himself merely, but to his family also. In this 
battle Cobnel Monroe, who was afterward elected president of the United States, 
look an active part. 

It was immediately after the aharp conflict at the fence, between the advance 
guard of the American army, led by General Mercer, and the British seventeenth 
regiment, and the retreat of the Americans through the orchard near to Clark's 
house and bam, that General Mercer, while exerting himself to rally his broken 
troops, was brought to the ground by a blow from the butt of a musket. He was 
on foot at this time — the gray horse he rode at the beginning of the action hav- 
ing been disabled by a ball in the fore leg. The British soldiers were not at 
first aware of the general's rank, for the morning being cold, he wore a surtout 
over hia uniform. So soon as they discovered that he was a general officer, 
they shouted that they had got the rebel general, and cried, " Call for quarters, 
you d — d rebel !" Mercer to the most undaunted courage united a quick and 
ardent temperament ; he replied with indignation to his enemies, while their 
bayonets were at his bosom, that he deserved not the name of rebel ; and de- 
termining (o die as he had lived, a true and honored soldier of liberty, lounged 
with his sword at the nearest man. They then bayoneted him, and left him for 

Upon the retreat of the enemy, the wounded general was conveyed to Clark's 
house, immediately adjoining the field of battle. The information that the com 
m and er-in- chief first received of the fall of hia old companion in arms of the war 
of 1775, and beloved officer, was that he had expired under his numerous 
wounds ; and it was not until the American army was in full march for Morris- 
town that the chief was undeceived, and learned, to his great gratification, that 
Mercer, though fearfully wounded, was yet alive. Upon the first halt, at Somer- 
set courthouse, Washington despatched the late Major George Lewia, his 
nephew, and captain of the Horse Guards, with a flag ajid a letter to Lord Com- 
wallis, requesting that every possible attention might be shown to the wounded 
general, and permission that young Lewia should remain with him to minister to 
his wants. To both requests his lordship yielded a willing assent, and ordered 
hia staff-surgeon to attend upon General Mercer. Upon an examination of the 
wounds, the British surgeon remarked that, although they were many and severe, 
he was disposed lo believe that they would not prove dangerous. Mercer, bred 
to the profession of an army surgeon in Europe, said lo young Lewis, " Raise 
my right arm, George, and tliis gentleman will there discover uie smallest of my 
wounds, but which will prove the most fatal. Yes, sir, that is a fellow that will 
very soon do my business." He languished till the twelfth, and expired in the 
arms of I,ewis, admired and lamented by the whole army. During the period 
that he languished on the couch of suffering, he exonerated his enemies from 
the foul accusation which they bore not only in 1777, but for half a century 
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since, viz : of their having bayoneted a general officer after he had surrendered 
his sword, and become a prisoaer of war — declaring that he only relinquished 
his swoi^d when his arm had become powerless to wield it. He paid the hom- 
age of his whole heart to the person and character of the commander-in-chief, 
rejoiced with true soldierly pride in the triumphs of Trenton and Princeton, in 
both of which he had borne a conspicuous part, and offered up his fervent pray- 
ers for the final success of the cause of American independence. 

Thus lived and died Hugh Mercer, a name that will for ever be associated 
with momentous events in the history of the "War of the Revolution. When a 
grateful posterity shall bid the trophied memorial rise to the martyrs who sealed 
with their blood the charter of an empire's liberties, there will not be wanting a 
monument to him whom Washington mourned as the worthy and brave General 
Mercer. 

We ehall give a single anecdote of the subject of the foregoing memoir, to 
show the pure and high minded principles that actuated the patriots and soldiers 
of the days of our country's first .trial. 

Virginia at first organized two regiments for the common cause. When it 
was determined to raise a third, there were numerous applications for commis- 
sions ; and, these being mostly from men of fortune and family interest, there 
was scarcely an application for a ranlt less than a field officer. During the sit- 
ting of the house of burgesses upon the important motion, a plain but soldierly- 
looking individual handed up to the speaker's chair a scrap of paper, on which 
was written, " Hugh Mercer will serve his adopted country and the cause of 
liberty in any rank or station to which he may be appointed." This, from a 
veteran soldier, bred in European camps, the associate of Washington in the war 
of 1755, and known to stand high in Ms confidence and esteem, was all-sufficient 
for a body of patriots and statesmen, such as composed the Virginia house of 
burgesses in the days of the revolution. The appointment of Mercer to the 
command of the third Virginia regiment was carried instanter. 

It was was while the commander-in-chief reined up his horse, upon approach- 
ing the spot in a ploughed field where lay the gallant Colonel Haslett mortally 
wounded, that he perceived some British soldiers supporting an officer, and upon 
inquiring hie name and rank, was answered. Captain Leslie. Doctor Benjamin 
Rush, who formed a part of the general's suite, earnestly askod, " A son of the 
earl of Leven V to which the soldiers replied in the affirmative. The doctor 
then addressed the general-in-chief : "I beg your excellency to permit this 
wounded officer to be placed under my care, that I may return, in however 
small a degree, a part of the obligations I owe to his worthy father for the many 
Itindnesses received at his hands while I was a student in Edinburgh." The 
request was immediately granted ; but, alas ! poor Leslie was soon " past all 
surgery." He died the same evening, after receiving every possible kindness 
and attention, and was buried the next day at Pluckemin, witli the honors of 
war ; his soldiers, as they lowered his remains to the soldier's last rest, shed- 
ding tears over the grave of a much loved commander. 

The battle of Princeton, for the time it lasted and the numbers engaged, was 
the most fatal to our officers of any action during the whole of our revolutionary 
war ; the Americans losing one general, two colonels, one major, and three cap- 
tains, killed — while the martial prowess of our enemy shone not with more 
brilliant iustre in any one of their combats during their long career of arms than 
did the courage and discipline of the seventeenth British regiment on the third 
of January, 1777. Indeed, Washington himself, during the height of the con- 
flict, pointed out this gallant corps to his officers, exclaiming, " See how those 
noble fellows fight ! Ah ! gentlemen, when shall we be able to keep an army 
long enough together to display a discipline equal to 
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The regular troops that constituted the grand army at the close of the campaign 
of '76, were the fragments of many regiments, worn down by constant and toil- 
some marches, and suffering of every sort, in ihe depth of winter. The fine 
regiment of Smallwood, composed of the flower of the Maryland youth, and 
which, in the June preceding, marched into Philadelphia eleven hundred strong, 
was, on ihe third of January, reduced to scarcely sixty men, and commanded by 
a captain. In fact, ihe bulk of what was then called the grand army, consisted 
of the Pennsylvania militia and volimteers, citizen soldiers who had left their 
comfortable homes at the call of their country, and were enduring the rigors of a 
winter campaign. On the morning of the battle of Princeton, they had been 
eighteen hours under arms, and harassed by a long night's march. Was it then 
to be wondered at that they should have given way before the veteran bayonets 
of their fresh and well-appointed foe ? 

The heroic devotion of Washington was not wanting in the exigencies of this 
memorable day. He was aware that his hour was come to redeem the pledge 
he had laid on the altar of his country when first he took up arms in her cause : 
to win her liberties or perish in the attempt. Defeat at Princeton would have 
amoimted to the annihilation of America's last hope ; for, independent of the 
enemy's forces in front, Cornwallis, with the flower of the British army eight 
Uiousand strong, was already panting close on the rear. It was, indeed, the 
very crisis of the struggle. In the hurried and imposing events of little more 
than one short week, liberty endured her greatest agony. What, then, is due 
to the fame and memories of that sacred band, who, with the master of liberty 
at their head, breasted the storm at this fearful crisis of their country's destiny ? 

The heroic devotioh of Washington on the field of Princeton is matter of history. 
We have often enjoyed a touching reminiscence of ihat ever-memorable event 
from the late Colonel Fitzgerald, who was aid to the chief, and who never re- 
lated the story of his general's danger and almost miraculous preservation, with- 
out adding to his tale the homage of a tear. 

The aid-de-camp had been ordered to bring up the troops from the rear of the 
column, when the band under General Mercer became engaged. Upon return- 
ing to lie spot where he had left the commander-in-chief, he was no longer 
there, and, upon looking around, the aid discovered him endeavoring to rally the 
line which had been thrown into disorder by a rapid onset of the foe. Wash- 
ington, after several ineffectual efforts to restore the fortunes of the fight, is seen 
to rein up his horse, with his head to the enemy, and, in that position to become 
immoveable. It was a last appeal to his soldiers, and seemed to say, " Will you 
give up your general to the foe V Such an appeal was not made in vain. The 
discomfited Americans rally on the instant, and form into line ; the enemy halt, 
and dress their line ; the American chief is between the adverse posts, as ^ough 
he had b pi d h , a target for both. The arms of both lines are levelled. 
Can esc p f d h be possible 1 Fitzgerald, horror-struck at the danger of 
his be!o d d dropped the reins upon his horse's neck, and drew his 

hat over h f 11 might not see liim die. A roar of musketry succeeds, 
and then h Is the shnut of victory. The aid-de-camp ventures to 

raise hi y and h glorious sight, the enemy are broken and flying, while 
dimly am d 1 gl p of the smoke is seen the chief, " alive, unharmed, and 
without a wound, wavmg his hat, and cheering his comrades to the piursuit. 

Colonel Fitzgerald, celebrated as one of the finest horsemen in the American 
army, now dashed his rowels in hia charger's flank, and, heedless of the dead 
and dying in his way, fiew to the aide of hia chief, exclaiming, " Thank God ! 
your excellency is safe,'' while the favorite aid, a gallant and warm-hearted son 
of Erin, a man of thews and sinews, and " albeit unused to the melting mood." 
gave loose to hia feelings, and wept like a child for joy. 
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Washington, ever calm amid scenes of the greatest excilement, affectionately 
grasped the hand of his aid and friend, and then ordered, " Away, iny dear Colo- 
nel, and bring up the troops ; the day is our own !" 

Early in the morning Earl Cornwallis discovered lliat General Washington 
had decamped, and soon afterward the report of the artillery in the engagement 
with Colonel Mawhood near Princeton, convinced him of the direction which 
the American army had taken. Alarmed for the safety of the British stores 
at New Brunswick, he advanced rapidly toward Princeton. In the American 
army it had indeed been proposed to make a forced march to New Brunswick, 
where all the baggage of the British army was deposited ; but the complete ex- 
haustion of the men, who had been without rest, and almost without food for two 
days and nights, prevented the adoption of the measure. General Washington 
proceeded toward Morristown, and Lord Cornwallis pressed on his rear ; but the 
Americans, on crossing Millstone river, broke down the bridge at Kingston, to 
impede the progress of llteit enemies ; and there the pursuit ended. Both ar- 
mies were completely worn out, the one being as unable to pursue as the other 
was to retreat. General Washington took a position at Morristown, and Lord 
Cornwallis reached New -Brunswick, where no small alarm had been excited by 
the advance of the Americans, and where every exertion had been made for the 
removal of the baggage, and for defending the place. 

General Washington fixed his headquarters at Morristown, situated among 
hills of difficult access, where he had a fine country in his rear, from which he 
could easily draw suppJies, and was able to retreat across the Delaware, if need- 
ful. Giving his troops little repose, he overran both East and West Jersey, 
spread his army over tlie Raritan, and penetrated into the county of Essex, 
where he made himself master of the coast opposite Staten Island. With a 
greatly inferior army, by judicious movements, he wrested from the British al- 
most all their conquests in the Jerseys. New Brunswick and Amboy were the 
only posts which remained in their hands, and even in these they were not a 
little harassed and straitened. The American detachments were in a state of 
unwearied activity, frequently surprising and cutting off the British advanced 
guards, keeping them in perpetual alarm, and melting down their numbers by a 
desultory and indecisive warfare. 

General Howe had issued a proclamation, calling on the colonists to support 
his majesty's government, and promising them protection both in their persons 
and property. Gieneral Washington accompanied his successful operations with 
a counter-proclamation, absolving the inhabitants from their engagements to 
Britain, and promising them protection on their submission to congress. This 
was a seasonable proclamation, and produced much effect. Intimidated by the 
desperate aspect of American affairs when General "Washington retreated into 
Pennsylvania, many of the inhabitants of the Jersej^ had taken advantage of 
General Howe's proclamation, and submitted to the British authority ; but with 
respect to the promised protection, they had been entirely disappointed. Instead 
of protection and conciliation, they had been insulted by the rude insolence of a 
licentious soldiery, and plundered with indiscriminate and unsparing rapacity. 
Their passions were exasperated ; they thirsted for vengeance, and were pre- 
pared for the most vindictive hostility against die British troops. Hence the 
soldiers could not venture out to forage, except in large parties; and they seldom 
returned without loss. 

Their licentious insolence and merciless rapacity lost more than their bravery 
gained, and inspired the people with a deadly enmity against the British govern- 
In ancient warfare the vanquished who were unable to make their escape 
were not nnfrequently put to death on the field of battle j at times their lives 
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were spared, when they were sold as slaves, or otherwise treated with indignity 
and cruelty ; but the mild geniia of Christianity has conimunicaled ita gentle 
and benevolent spirit to aU the relations of life, has softened even the horrid 
/eatures of war, and infused sentiments and feelings of kindness amid the diii 
of arms, Among the civilized nations of modem Europe, prisoners -of-war are 
commonly treated with humanity, and principlea are established on which they 
are exchanged. The British officers, however, considered the Americans as 
rebels deserving condign punishment, and not entitled to the sympathetic treat- 
ment commonly shown to the captive soldiers of independent nations. They 
seem to have thought that the Americans would never be able, or would never 
dare to retaliate. Hence, at first, dieir prisoners were, in some instances, 
harshly treated. To this the Americans could not submit, but remonstrated j 
and, on finding their remonstrances disregarded, they adopted a sj^tera of retali- 
ation, which occasioned much unmerited suffering to individuals, and reflected 
no honor on any of the contending parties. Colonel Ethan Allen, who had been 
defeated and made prisoner in a bold attempt against Montreal, was put in irons, 
and sent to England as a traitor. In retaliation. General Prescott, who had been 
taken at the mouth of the Sorel, was put in close confinement, for the avowed 
piKpose of subjecting him to the same fate which Colone! Allen should suffer. 
Both officers and privates, prisoners to the Americans, were more rigorously 
confined than they would otherwise have been ; and, that they might noiimpnte 
this to wanton harshness and cruelty, they were distinctly told that their own 
superiors only were to blame for any severe treatment they might experience. 

The capture of General Lee became the occasion of embittering the com- 
plaints on this subject, and of aggravating the suiferings of the prisoners-of-war. 
Before that event, something like a cartel for the exchange of prisoners had been 
established between Generals Howe and Washington ; but the captivity of Gen- 
eral Lee interrupted that arrangement. The general had been an ofiScer in the 
British army ; but, having been disgusted, had resigned his commission, and, at 
the beginning of the troubles, had offered his services to congress, which were 
readily accepted. General Howe affected to consider him as a deserter, and 
ordered him into close confinement. 

General Washington had no prisoner of equal rank, but offered six Hessian 
field-officers in exchange for him ; and required that, if that offer should not be 
accepted. General Lee should be treated according to his rank in the American 
army. General Howe replied that General Lee was a deserter from his maj- 
esty's service, and could not be considered as a prisoner-of-war, nor come within 
the conditions of the cartel. A fruitless discussion ensued between the com- 
manders-in-chief. Congress took up the matter ; and resolved that General 
Washington be directed to inform General Howe, that should the proffered ex- 
cliange of six Hessian field-officers for General Lee not be accepted, and his 
former treatment continued, the principle of retaliation shall occasion five of the 
Hessian field-officers, together with Lieutenant-Colonel Archibald Campbell, or 
any other officers that are or shall be in possession of the Americans, equivalent 
in number or quality, to be detained, in order that the treatment which General 
Lee shall receive may be exactly inflicted upon their persons. Congress also 
ordered a copy of their resolution to be transmitted to the council of Massachu- 
setts Bay, and that they be desired to detain Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell, and 
keep him in close custody till the further orders of congress ; and that a copy 
be also sent to the committee of congress in Philadelphia, and that they be de- 
sired to have the prisoners, officers and privates, lately taken, properly secured 
in some safe place. 

The honorable Lieutenant- Colon el Campbell, of the 71st regiment, with aboul 
%70 of his men, a&ei a brave and obstinate defence, had been made prisoners in 
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the bay of Boston, wliile sailing for the harbor, ignorant of the evacuation of tha 
town by the British. Hitherto the colonel had been civilly treated ; but, on re- 
ceiving the order of congress respecting him, the council of Massachusetts Bay, 
instead of simply keeping him in safe custody, according to order, with a retalia- 
tingzeal, sent nim to Concord jail, and lodged him in a dungeon, about twelve 
or thirteen feet square. He was locked in by double bolts, and expressly pro- 
hibited from entering the prison-yard on any consideration whatever. 

That oiEcer naturally complained lo the commander-in-chief of such treatment ; 
and General Howe addressed General Washington on the subject. The latter 
immediately wrote to the council of Massachusetts Bay, and said: "You will 
observe that exactly the sam 
the Hessian officers, that G 
only confined lo a coram d 
right or reason to be ra 
mediately removed froi hi 
may live comfortably." 

General Lee was k p 
officer of equal 
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effected. At tliat time the Bntish had nearly 300 American officers prison- 
ers ; while the Americans had not more than 50 officers belonging to the British , 
service. In the month of Jaauary, almost all those American officers were sent 
to Long Island on parole, and billeted on the inhabitants at two dollars a week ; 
but tile privates were ill-lodged and ill-fed. Many were confined in the New 
York jail, where they were starved to death by the keeper, Cajitaio Cunnivigliara, 




who waa al erw-irl hung n T igljn ll i | rj j t 1 r t'l ,11 I < ji lesseu 

che death of between two and three thousand American prisoriers by starvation, 
m order that he might sell their rations. The provisions which they received 
were deficient in quantity, and of the worst quality. Many of the men died of 
cold and hunger. Under that ungenerous treatment, they were importuned to 
enlist in the British service, but generally remained faithful to their engagemenls, 
under all their privations and sufferings. Avarice and an ignorant and cruel 
policy seem to have operated with joint influence in the treatment of the Ameri- 
can prisoners. The contractors, indeed, filled their pockets by their nefarious 
practices toward the unhappy men in their power ; but they who expected, by 
Buch measures, to increase the strength of the British army, or to deter the colo- 
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iiists from joining the standards of flieir country, were utterly disappointed. 
Kind treatment might have gained good will ; but the harsh and unfeeling usage 
which many of them experienced only exasperated the passions of the Ameri- 
cans, and contributed to the recruiting of General Washington's army. 

WMle General Washington was actively employed in the Jerseys in asserting 
the independence of America, congress could not afford him much assistance ; 
but that body was active in promoting the same cause, by its enactments and 
recommendations. Hitherto the colonies had been linited by no bond but thai 
of their common danger and common love of liberty, Congress resolved to 
render the terms of their union more definite, to ascertain the rights and duties 
of the several colonies, and their mutual obligations toward each other. A com- 
mittee was appointed to sketch the principles of the union or confederation. 

This committee presented a report in thirteen Articles of Confederation and 
perpetual Union between the States, and proposed, that, instead of calling them- 
selves the Unitbb Colonies, as they had hitherto done, they stould assume 
the name of the United States op America ; that each state should retain its 
sovereignty, freedom, and independence, and everypower, jurisdiction, and right, 
which is not by the confederation expressly delegated to the United States in 
congress assembled ; that they enter into a firm league for mutual defence ; that 
the free inhabitants of any of the states shall be entitled to the privileges and 
immunities of free citizens in. any other state ; that any traitor or great delinquent 
fleeing from one state and found in another, shall be delivered up to tiie state 
having jurisdiction of his offence ; that full faith and credit shall he given in 
each of the states to the records, acts, and judicial proceedings of every other 
state ; that delegates shall be annually chosen, in such manner as the legislature 
of each state shall direct, to meet in congress on the iirst Monday in November, 
with power to each state to recall its delegates, or any of them, at any time 
within the year, and to send others in their stead ; that no state shall be repre- 
sented in congress by less than two or more than seven members, and no person 
shall bo a delegate for more than three out of six years, nor shall any delegate 
hold a place of emolument under the United States ; that each state shall main- 
tain its own delegates ; that in congress each state shall have only one vote ; 
that freedom of speech shall be enjoyed by the members ; and that they shall be 
free from arrest, except for treason, felony, or breach of the peace ; that no state, 
without the consent of congress, shall receive any ambassador, or enter into any 
treaty with any foreign power ; that no person holding any office in any of the 
United States shall receive any present, office, or title, from any foreign state ; 
and that neither congress nor any of the slates shall grant any titles of nobility ; 
titat no two or more of the states shall enter into any confederation whatever 
without the consent of congress ; that no state shall impose any duties which 
may interfere with treaties made by congress ; that in time of peace no vessels 
of war or military force shall be kept up in any of the states but by the authority 
of congress, but every state shall have a well-regulated and disciplined militia ; 
that no state, unless invaded, shall engage in war without the consent of con- 
gress, nor shall they grant letters of marque or reprisal till after a declaration of 
war by congress ; that colonels and inferior officers shall be appointed by the 
legislature of each slate for its own troops ; that the expenses of war shall be 
defrayed out of a common treasury, snpj^lied by the several states according to 
the value of the land in each ; that taxes shaU be imposed and levied by authority 
and direction of the several states within the time prescribed by congress ; that 
con^ss has the sole and exclusive right of deciding on peace and war, of send- 
ing and receiving ambassadors, and entering into treaties ; that congress shall 
be the last resort on appeal in all disputes and differences between two or more 
of the states ; that congress have the sole and exclusive right and power of regu- 
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lating the alloy and value of coin struck by their own autliorily, or by that of ihfl 
respective states, fixing tho standard of weights and measures, regulating tha 
trade, establishing postoiSces, appointing all officers of the land forces in th« 
service of the United States, except regimental officers, appointing all the officers 
of the naval forces, and commissioning all officers whatever in the service of the 
United States, making rules for the government and regulation of the said land 
and naval forces, and directing their operations ; that congress have authority to 
appoint a committee to sit during their recess, to be denominated a Committee 
of the States, and to consist of one delegate from each state ; that congress shall 
have power to ascertain the necessary sums of money to be raised for the ser- 
vice of the United States, and to appropriate and apply the same, to borrovi^ 
money or emit bills on the credit of the United States, to build and equip a navy, 
to fix the number of land forces, and to make requisitions from each state for its 
quota, in proportion to the number of white inhabitants in such state ; that tho 
consent of nine states shall be requisite to any great public measure of common 
interest ; that congress shall have power to adjourn to any time within the year, 
and to any place within the United Slates, but the adjournment not to exceed 
six months ; and that they shall publish their proceedings monthly, excepting 
such parte, relating to treaties, alliances, or military operations, as in their judg- 
ment require secrecy , that the ytoj and nays of the delegates of each state 
shall, if required, be entered on the journal, and extracts granted ; that the Com- 
mittee of the States, or any nine of them, shall, during the recess of congress, 
exercise such powers as congiess shall vest tkem with ; that Canada, if wiiling, 
shall be admitted to all the advantages of the union ; but no other colony sh^ 
be admitted, unless such admission shall be agreed to by nine states ; that all 
bills of credit emitted, moneys borrowed, or debts contracted by congress before 
this confederation, shall be charges on the United States ; that every state shall 
abide by the determinations of congress on all questions submitted to them by 
this confederation , that the articles of it shall be inviolably observed by every 
state , and that no alteration in iny of the articles shall be made, unless agreed 
toby congress, anl tltrrward confirmed by the legislature of every state. 




Fig 9 — GreilBeal ■ th» Umled MMts 

Such was the substance of this confederation or union After much d!scu!»- 
sion, at thirty nme sittings, the articles were approved by congress, transmitted 
to the several state legislature and, meeting with their approbation, were ratified 
by all the delegates on the 15th of November, 1777 Congress maintained an 
erect posture, although its afiairs then wore thp most gloon v aspect It was 
under the provisions of this confederalion that the i ls a rv^ird carried onj 
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and, considered as a first essay of legislative wisdom, it diaeovers a good under 
atatiding, and an extensive knowledge of the structure of society. Had peace 
been concluded before the settlement of this confederation, the states would 
probably have broken down into so many independent governments, and fhn 
strength of the union beeu lost in a number of petty sovereignties. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

Let us now attend to the proceedings of congress. The colonies had been 
drawn into the war by a train of unforeseen events, and had made no preparation 
for a great and protracted struggle. Their finances soon failed; and they 
severely felt the want of arms and military stores. About the middle of January, 
congress entered on the consideration of the state of the treasury, and resolved 
to provide funds for maintaining the war, by issuing bills, under their authority, 
wMch were to pass current, at their nominal value, in all payroenta and dealings 
throughout the states. In the difiicull and embarrassing circumstances in which 
they were placed, it perhaps would not have been easy to have devised any 
better scheme for supporting the cause of the Union ; but a compulsory paper 
currency was certainly a pernicious expedient, destined to prove most ruinous 
to tKose who had most confidence in it, and who were most devoted to the sup- 
port of their country. The paper-currency of congress soon became d 




Fia. 99. — Continental Money. 
This led from one mistake into another, and induced them to attempt to fix the 
prices of commodities ; a measure which must always proie abortive, and which 
introduced incalcuJable confusion and misery into America, involving manyfam- 



Congress decreed a monument to the memory of General Warren, who fell at 
Bunker's Hill ; and one to the memory of General Mercer, who was mortally 
wounded in the rencounter with Colonel Mawhood near Princeton. They were 
much alarmed by the langour and supineneas which everywhere prevailed 
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During those convulsions in the colonies, the people of Great Britain, long 
accustomed ill mpl ints and quarrels, and attentive merely to their 
own immedia p d no due regard to the progress of the contest, or to 

the importan f 1 p pies in which it originated. Large majorities in 
both houses of p I n pported the ministry in all their violent proceedings ; 

and although mall m y, including several men of distinguished talents, 
who trembled f 1 f f British liberty if the court should succeed in estab- 
lishing its claims agamst the colonists, vigorously opposed the measures of ad- 
ministration, yet the great body of the people manifested a loyal zeal in favor of 
the war ; and the ill success of the colonists, in the campaign of 1776, gave that 
zeal additional energy. 

But, amid al! the popularity of their warlike operations, the difficulties of the 
ministry soon began to multiply. In consequence of hostilities with the Ameri- 
can provinces, the British West India islands experienced a scarcity of the 
necessaries of life. About the time when the West Indian fleet was about to 
set sail, under convoy, on its homeward voyage, it was discovered that the ne- 
groes of Jamaica meditated an insurrection. By means of the draughts to com- 
plete the army in America, the military force in that island had been weakened ; 
and the ships-of-war were detained to assist in suppressing the negroes. By 
this delay, the Americans gained time for equipping their privateers. After the 
fleet sailed, it was dispersed by stormy weather ; and many of the ships, richly 
laden, fell uito the hands of the American cruisers, who were permitted to sell 
their prizes in the ports of France, both in Europe and in the West Indies. 

This unfriendly conduct of France was so openly manifested, that it could no 
longer be winked at, and it drew forth a remonstrance from the British cabinet. 
The remonstrance was civilly answered, and the traffic in British prizes waa 
carried on somewhat more covertly in the French ports in Europe ; but it was 
evident that both France and Spain were in a state of active preparation for war. 
The British ministry could no longer shut their eyes against the gathering storm, 
and began to prepare for it. About the middle of October, 1776, they put six- 
teen additional ships into commission, and made every exertion to man them. 

Od the 31st of October the parliament met, and during its session some other 
attempts were made for adopting conciliatory measures, but the influence of the 
ministry was so powerful that they were all completely defeated, and the plans 
of administration received the approbation and support of parliament. 

During the winter, which was very severe, the British troops at New Bruns- 
wick and Amboy were kept on constant duty, and suffered considerable priva- 
tions. The Americans were vigilant and active, and the British army could 
seldom procure provisions or forage without fighting. But although in the course 
of the winter the affairs of the United States had begun to wear a more promis- 
ing aspect, yet there was still many friends of royalty in the provinces. By 
their open attachment to the British interest, numbers had already exposed them- 
selves to the vengeance of the repubhcans ; and others, from affection to Britain 
or distrust of the American cause, gave their countenance and aid to Sir William 
Howe. Early in the season a considerable number of these men joined tha 
royal army, and were embodied under the direction of the commander-in-chief, 
with the same pay as the regular troops, besides the promise of an allotment of 
land at the close of the disturbances. Governor Tryon, who had been extremely 
active in engaging and disciplining them, was promoted to the rant of major- 
general of the loyal provincialists. 

The campaign opened on both sides by rapid predatory incuraions and bold 
desultory attacks. At Peekskill, on the North river, about fifty miles above 
New York, the Americans had formed a post, at which, during the winter, they 
had collected a considerable quantity of provisions and camp equipage, to supply 
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(lie stations in tbe vicinity us occasion might require. General Wasliing ton's 
position was naturally strong, and during the winter he added many artificial 
forlificaliona. The most mountainous part of the district, named the Manor of 
Cortland, was formed into a kind of citadel, replenished with stores, and Peek- 
skill served as a port to it. Oa the 23d of March, as soon as the river was 
clear of ice, General Howe, who thouglit Peekakill of more importance than it 
really was, detached Colonel Bird, with about 500 men, under convoy of a frigate 
and some armed vessels, against that post. General McDougall, who com- 
manded there, had then only about 250 men in the place. He had timely notice 
of Colonel Bird's approach ; and, sensible that his post was untenable, he ex- 
erted himself to remove the stores to the strong grounds about two miles and a 
half in his rear ; but before he hid made much progress in the work the British 
appeared, when he set fire to the stores and buildings, and retreated. Colonel 
Bird landed, and completed the destruction oi the stores which he was unable 
to remove. On the same day he reimbarked, and returned to Now York. 

On the 13th of April, Lord Comwallis and General Grant, with about 2,000 
men, attempted to surprise and cut oft General Lincoln, who, with 500 men, 




Fia. 100.—Portn^t of Genera! Lincoln. 

was posted at Bound Brook, seven miles from New Brunswick, and nearly suc- 
ceeded in their enterprise. But, by a bold and rapid movement, Lincoln, when 
almost surrounded, forced his way between the British columns and escaped, 
with the loss of sixty men, his papers, three field-pieces, and some baggage. 

At that early period of the campaign, Sir William Howe attempted no grand 
movement against the American commander-in-chief ; buthe made several efforts 
to interrupt his communications, destroy his stores, and impede his operations 
He had received information that the Americans had collected a large quantity 
of stores in the town of Danbucy, and in other places on the borders of Connec- 
ticut. These he resolved to destroy ; and appointed Major-General Tryon of 
the provincials, who panted for glory in his newly-acquired character, to con^ 
mand an expedition for that purpose ; but prudently directed Generals Agnew 
and Sir Willici^ Erskine to accompany him. 

On the 35th of Apiil, the detachment, consisting of 3,000 men, under a proper 
15 
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naval escort, left New York, passed the sound, landed between Fairfield and 
Norwalk, and, early next afternoon reached Danbury, abont twenty-three miles 
distant. The small American force stationed there, being unable to make any 
effectual resistance, carried off part of the stores, and retreated from the town. 
General Tryon destroyed 1,800 barrels of pork and beef; 700 barrels of flour ; 
200 barrels of wheat, rye, and maize; clothing for a regiment ; and 1,700 lenis, 
which, on account of their scarcity, were very valuable to the Americans. At 
Danbury, the troops committed some atrocities ; and at other places destroyed 
100 barrels of flour, and 100 hogsheads of rum 

Having achieved these feats, on the momuig of the 27th General Tryon began 
M retire. His visit had been unexpected, and hitherto he had met with no re- 




Fis tOl—Ketieat of General Tryon 
; but the alarm was now spread, and the Generals Snlhian, "Wooster, 
and Arnold, were active in assembling the militia. General Wooater, with a 
small parly, pursued the retreating enemy, and attacked their rear , liut this 
brave veteran received a mortal wound, and died, much regretted, in the seven 
tieth year of his age. Arnold rapidly crossed the country, and posted himself 
at Ridgefield, with 500 men, in front of the British detachment A smart en- 
gagement ensued ; the Americans were compelled to retreat , and the British 
troops, quite exhausted, spent the night on their arms at Ridgefield 

On the morning of the 38th they resumed their march , but were assailed 
by an irregular and destructive fire of musketry from houses ^nd from behind 
stone fences. Arnold took possession of a bridge over the Sagatuck, \n which 
it was expected the British would be obliged to pass the river , but their guide 
led them to a ford three miles above the bridge, which the Ameiicans, deemmg 
impassable, had left unguarded. There they crossed without opposition, but 
occasional skirmishing and cannonading look place till the BriliBh regained their 

The injury done to the Americans was considerable, but it did not compen->ate 
the loss which the British sustained in the expedition ; for nearly 400 of their 
number were killed, wounded, or taken prisoners. The loss ot the Americans 
amounted only to about a third of that of the British. Many of the Connecticui 
militia look tlie field on this occasion ; but only 600 or 700 subjected themsehes 
to mihlacy authority. Those who engaged actively in the contest discoiered 
much spirit. The people of New England, by their general courage and energy 
m repelling such incursions, gave no encouragement to the fri"",..ent repetition 
of those hostile visits. The death of G';neral Woostor was much lamented, and 
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congiess decreed a monument to his memory. General Arnold's actiyity and 
courage met with the approbation of his superiors. 

The British troops were not permitted to carry on their sudden incursions and 
predatory attacks without retaliation. On the 8lh of May, General Stevens, 
with a considerabie force, attacked the British post at Piscataway, where the 
13d regiment was sta.tioned ; b«t, after a furious engagement, lie was repulsed. 
A considerable quantity of grain, forage, and other necessaries, for the use of 
the royal army, was collected at Sag Harbor ia Long Island ; where tkey were 
but slightly guarded, as the number of British cruisers in the sound seemed to 
secure them from all danger. Of these circumstances the American General 
Parsons gained information ; and, on the 23d of May, he detached Colonel 
Meigs, with a party of 170 men, who left Guildford in Connecticut, at one 
o'clock in the afternoon, crossed the sound in thirteen whale-boats, attended by 
three sloops : landed on the north part of the island near Southhold, at sis 
o'clock in the evening ; carried his boats over a neck of land ; reimbarked, and 
crossed the bay between the north and south parts of the island, and, at twelve 
o'clock at night, landed within four miles of Sag Harbor. Leaving bis boats 
under the protection of a slender guard, he advanced silently toward the place 
of destination, and, about two o'clock in the morning, began ihe attack with fixed 
bayonets. The alarm soon became general, and a discharge of musketry on 
both sides ensued ; but the Americans succeeded in burning the stores and 
twelve vessels. They also killed six men, took ninety prisoners, and only six 
of the party who guarded the place escaped. Colonel Meigs, without having a 
man either killed or wounded, returned with his prisoners to Guildford, where 
he arrived at two o'clock on the 24th ; having, in the space of twenty-five hours, 
Iraversed by sea and land no less than nmety miles. 

When mentioning these achievements of desultory warfare, we may here re- 
late another enterprise of the same kind, although it did not happen till the 10th 
of July — the capture of General Prescott. That officer was commander of 
Rhode Island, and had his headquarters on the west side of the island, near 
Narraganset bay, about a quarter of a mile from the shore, and at some distance 
from any body of troops. He was but slightly guarded, trusting chieiiy for se- 
curity to the numerous cruisers, and to a guard-ship, which lay in the bay oppo- 
site to his quarters. 

Colonel Barton, at the head of forty men, officers and volunteers, passed by 
night from Warwick Neck to Rhode Island ; and although they had a passage 
of ten miles by water, yet, by keeping near the land, they eluded the vigilance 
of the British ships-of-war and guard-boats which surrounded the island. They 
conducted their enterprise with such silence and address, that, about midnight, 
they reached the general's quarters undiscovered, secured the sentinel, surprised 
the general in bed, and, without giving him time to put on his clothes, hurried 
him on board, with one of his aides-de-camp, and conveyed him safely to Provi- 
dence. This event was very mortllying to General Prescott, and to the royal 
army ; but occasioned much exultation among the Americans. Hitherto Gen- 
era] Howe had absolutely refused to release General Lee, but he soon agreed 
to exchange him for General Prescott ; and General Lee again joined the 
American army. 

Having taken notice of these desultory enterprises, we shall now turn to the 
two main armies, under their respective commanders-in-chief. 

In the beginning of June, General Sir William Howe, having received from 
England his expected reinforcements and camp equipage, left New York and 
passed into the Jerseys, with the intention of immediately opening the campaign. 
Ho had under his command 30,000 men, well equipped and provided ; itad, to 
resist this forraitlable army, General Washington, on the 9th of Jur* conld 
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muster no more than 7,371 men fit for duty. During the winter his army had 
been extremely weak ; but, in May, congress had been able to send him soma 
recruits. After receiving this feeble reinforcement, toward the end of the month 
he left his strong camp at Moiristown, and, advancing toward New Brunswick, 
took 3 good position at Middlebrook, on the north side of the Raritan, about, nine 
miles from tliat place. At New Brunswick General Howe assembled his army 
on the 12th of June ; but, judging it unadvisable to attack his adversary in the 
post which he Jiad cliosen, he employed every artifice to draw him into less ad- 
vantageous ground. For this purpose he marched from New Brunswick, in two 
columns, lo Middlebush and Hillsborough, on the south of the Raritan, as if he 
meant to advance to the Delaware. Not deceived by this feint. General Wash- 
ington remained in his camp, and satisfied himself with harassing the British 
army by skirmishing parties. 

Perceiving that this movement did not draw General Washington from his 
camp. General Howe returned to New Brunswick, committing terrible devasta- 
tions in his march. On the 22d of June, he retreated to Amboy ; an American 
detachment, under General Greene, hanging upon his rear, and frequently attack- 
ing it. General Washington moved his army to Quibbletown, that he might 
still be near the British army. 

General Howe sent his heavy baggage and all the encumbrances of his army 
from Amboy to Staten Island, and ordered part of the troops to follow ; but, be- 
ing informed that General Washington had left his strong ground, and was ad- 
vancing in pursuit of him, on the evening of the 25th he recalled his troops from 
Stalen Island ; and, on the morning of the 26th, suddenly and unexpectedly ad- 
vanced from Amboy with his whole army, in two columns, against the Americana, 
with the design of cutting off their advanced detachments, bringing General 
Washington to an engagement on open ground, or of gaining possession of the 
passes in the highlands on his left, and so compelling him to abandon the ad- 
vantageous position which he had hitherto occupied. For the attainment of the 
object last mentioned, Earl Comwallis, with a strong detachment, set out early 
on the 25th of June, and, abotit seven o'clock in the morning, fell in with a nu- 
merous body of the enemy, under Lord Stirling and General Maxwell. After a 
smart engagement, the Americans retreated with some loss ; and General Wash- 
ington, apprized of the unexpected movement of the British army, hastily re- 
turned toward the mountains, and regained possession of these passes which it 
was the intention of Earl Comwallis to seize. 

Finding all his endeavors to bring the Americans to a genera! engagement in- 
effectual, on the 30th of June Sir William Howe crossed to Staten Island, and, 
on the 5th of July, embarked his army, consisting of about 16,000 men, on board 
of transports, in order to sail to the southward. To gain possession of Phila- 
delphia was his great aim ; and, instead of attempting this by marching through 
the Jerseys and passing the Delaware, with an unbroken though greatly inferior 
army in his rear, he chose to carry his army toward the place of destination by 
sea, leaving General Sir Henry Clinton with a respectable force to defend New 
York, But although the army embarked on the 5th of July, it was the 33d of 
the month before the fleet, consisting of 267 sail, left Sandy Hook. 

The movements of General Howe greatly perplexed the American command- 
er-in-chief, who dreaded a junction of the forces under Generals Howe and 
Burgoyne ; and who could scarcely believe that the former would sail to the 
sou&ward and abandon the latter, who was advancing from Quebec, by way of 
the Lakes Champlain and George, toward Albany. He also received contra- 
dictory accounts of the course which General Howe had steered ; sometimes it 
was said that he was returning to the North river, and sometimes that the Dela- 
ware was the place of his destination, which last was the true account. But at 
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tliat season of the year southerly winds prevail on the coast ; and it was the 
30ch of July before the British commander reached the capes of the Delaware. 

His original intention was to sail up the river to Philadelphia ; but, being in- 
formed that the Americans had obstructed the navigation, he altered his plan, 
and, still steering southward, entered Chesapeake bay. On the appearance of 
the British armament off the Delaware, General Washington moved toward 
Philadelphia ; but, bemg told that the fleet had again put to sea, his perplexity 
returned, and he held himself in readiness to march with the the utmost rapidity 
toward tlie North river, if needful. But, on the 24th of August, he was relieved 
from his painful suspense by certain information that the British fleet had sailed 
up the Chesapeake bay, and that the army was landing at the head of the Elk 
river. 

At the place of debarkation, the British army was wiiliin a few days' march 
of Philadelphia ; no great rivers were in its way ; and there was no very strong 
position of which the enemy could take possession. On landing. General Howe 
issued a proclamation, promising pardon and protection to all who should submit 
to Mm ; but, as the American army was at hand, the proclamation produced 
little effect. 

General Washington distinctly understood the nature of the contest in which 
he was engaged ; and, sensible of the inferiority of Ms raw and disorderly army 
to the veteran troops under Sir William Howe, he wished to avoid a general en- 
gagement ; but, aware of the effect which the fali of Philadelphia would produce 
on the minds of the multitude, who have no fixed principle or steady purpose, 
he determined lo make every effort in order to retard the progress and defeat the 
aim of the royal army. Accordingly, he marched to meet General Howe, who, 
from want of horses, many of which had perished in the voyage, and from other 
causes, was unable to proceed from the head of the Elk before the 3d of Sep- 
tember. On the advance of the royal army. General Washington retreated 
across the Brandywine, a creek wMch falls into the Delaware at Wilmington. 
He took post, with his main body, opposite Chad's Ford, where it was expected 
the British would attempt the passage ; and ordered General Sullivan, with a 
detachment, to watch the fords above. He sent General Maxwell, with about 
1,000 light troops, to occupy the Mgh ground on the other side of the Brandy- 
wine, to skirmish with the British, and retard them in their progress. 

On the morning of the 11th of September, the British army advanced in two 
columns ; the right, under General Knyphausen, marched straight to Chad's 
Ford ; the left, under Lord Comwallis, accompanied by the commander-in-chief 
and Generals Grey, Grant, and Agnew, proceeded, by a circuitous route, toward 
a point named the Forks, where the two branches of the Brandywine unite, with 
a view to turn the right of the Americans and gain their rear. General Knyp- 
hausen's van soon found itself opposed So the light troops under General Max- 
well. A smart conflict ensued. Genera! Knyphausen reinforced Ms advanced 
guard, and drove the Americana across the rivulet, to sheher themselves under 
their batteries on the north bank. General Knyphausen ordered some artillery 
to be placed on the most advantageous points, and a cannonade was carried on 
with the American batteries on the heights beyond the ford, 

MoauwhiJe the left wing of the British crossed the fords above the Forks. 
Of tMs movement General Washington had early notice ; but the information 
which he received from different quarters, through his scouts, was confused and 
contradictory, and consequently his operations were embarrassed. Afterpasaing 
the fords. Lord Comwallis took the road to Dilworth, which led him on the 
American right. General Sullivan, who had been appointed to guard that quar- 
ter, occupied the heights above Birmingham church, his left extending to the 
Brandywme, his artillery judiciously placed, and his right flank covered by 
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woods. About four in the afternoon. Lord CornwaUis formed the line of battle 
and began the attack ; for some time the Americans sustained it with intrepidity, 
but at length gave way. When General Washington heard the firing in that 
direction, he ordered General Greene with a brigade to support General Sulli- 
van, General Greene marched four miles in forty-two minutes, but, on reaching 
ihe scene of action, he found General Sullivan's division defeated and fleeing in 
confusion. He covered the retreat ; and, after some lime, linding an advanta- 
geous position, he renewed the battle, and arrested the progress of the pursuing 
enemy. 

General Knyphausen, as soon as he heard the firing of Lord Comwallis's di 
vision, forced the passage of Chad's Ford, attacked the troops opposed to lum, 
and compelled them to make a precipitate and disorderly retreat. General 
Washington, witli the part of his army which he was able to keep together, re- 
tired, with his artillery and baggage, to Chester, where he halted, within eight 
miles of the British army, till next morning, when he retreated to Philadelphia. 
Night, and the exhaustion of the British troops, saved the Americans from pur- 

In Philadelphia the Americancommander-in-chief remained two days, collect- 
ing his scattered troops, replacing the stores lost in the battle, and malting ar- 
rangements for his future movements. On the third day after the engagement 
he inarched up the north side of the Schuylkill, crossed it at Sweet's Ford, and 
proceeded toward Lancaster. 

In the battle at the Brandywine the Americans suffered considerable liis" 
having about 300 men killed, 600 wounded, and 400 taken prisoners. They 
also lost ten small field-pieces and a howitzer. The loss of the British was 
much less, not exceeding five or six hundred killed and wounded. In the battle 
several foreign officers of distinction served in the American army : among 
these was the celebrated Marquis de la Fayette ; he was only about twenty 
years of age, and, animated by a youthful and enthusiastic love of liberty, had 
quitted his country, a plentiful fortune, and all the endearments of polished so- 
ciety, to fight under the banners of the infant republic at the most gloomy period 
of the contest. At his own eipense he purchased and fitted out a vessel lo con- 
vey him to the American continent, and sailed, notwithstanding a prohibition of 
the French government, which did not then deem it expedient to throw off the 
mask- This battle was his first military service in the American cause, and in 
it he received a wound in the leg, but did not leave the field. Some other French 
officers were in the battle on the same side, and also Count Pulaski, a Polish 
nobleman. 

On the 16th of the month Monsieur du Coudray, with some other French 
gentlemen, set out to join the army. Monsieur du Coudray was mounted on a 
spirited young mare, on which he rode into the flat-boat used for ferrying across 
the Schuylkill, and being unable to stop her, she went over the boat into the 
river with her rider on her back. Monsieur du Coudray disengaged himself 
from the saddle, but was drowned, notwithstanding every effort being made lo 

On the evening after the battle General Howe sent a party to Wilmington, 
who seized in bed Mr. McKinlay, governor of the state of Delaware, and took a 
shallop lying in the rivulet loaded with the rich effects of some of the inhabitants, 
together with the public records of the county, and other valuable and important 
property. 

General Wayne, with a detachment of 1,500 men,had taken post in the woods 
on the left of the British army, with the intention of harassing it on its march. 
On the evening of the 30lh of September, General Grey was despatched to sur- 
prise him, and successfully executed the enterprise ; killing or wounding, chiefly 
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Fio. I06.-Potlriut of General Wayne. 

with the bayonpt, about 300 men, taking nearly 100 prisoners, and malting him 
Belf master of all their baggage. General Grey had only one captain and three 
privates killed, and four wounded. 

On the eveiiing of the 18th, congress left Philadelphia for the second time, 
and proceeded first to Lancaat«r, and afterward to Yorktown. On the aftemoor. 
of the 22d, and early on the 33d of September, Sir William Howe, contrary to 
the expectation of the American commander-in-chiof, crossed the Schuylkill at 
Flatland and GJordon's Ford. The main body of his army encamped at Ger- 
mantown, a long village, seven miles from Philadelphia ; and, on the 26th, with 
a detachment of his troops he took peaceable possession of the oity, where be 
waa cordially received by the quakers and other royalists. During these move- 
ments, both armies were much incommoded by cold and heavy rains. 

On receiving information of the success of the royal army under his brother 
at Brandywine, Admiral I,ord Howe left the Chesapeake and steered for the 
Delaware, where he arrived on the 8th of October. As soon as General Howe 
had gained possession of Philadelphia, he began to clear the course of the 
river, in order to open a free communication with the fleet. 

Tile Americans had labored assiduously to obstruct the navigation of the Del- 
aware ; and, for that purpose, iiad sunk tiiree rows of chevaux-de-frise, formed 
of large beams of timber bolted together, with strong projecting iron pikes, across 
the channel, a little below the place where the Schuylkill falls into the Delaware. 
1'he upper and lower rows were commanded by fortifications on the banks and 
islands of the river, and by floating batteries. 

While the detachment employed in assisting to clear the course of the river 
weakened tlte royal army at Germantown, General Washington, who lay en- 
camped at Skippach Creek on the north aide of the Schuylkill, about seventeen 
miles from Germantown, meditated an attack upon it. Germantown consisted 
of one street about two miles long ; the line of the British encampment bisected 
the village almost at right angles, and had its left covered by the Schuylkill. 
General Washington, having been reinforced by 1,500 troops from Peekskill, 
and 1,000 Virginian militia, marched from Skippach Creek on the evening of 
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fUB 3d of October, and at dawn of day nest morning attacked llie royal army. 
After a smart conflict he drove in the advanced guard, which was stationed at 
ihe head of the village, and, with his army divided into five columns, prosecuted 
the attack ; but Lieutenant- Colonel Musgrave of the 40th regiment, which had 
been driven in, and who had been able to keep five companies of the regiment 
together, threw himself into a large stone house in the village, which stood in 
front of the main column of the Americana, and there almost a half of General 
Washington's army was detained for a considerable time. Instead of masking 
the house with a sufficient force, and advancing rapidly with their main body, 
the Americans attacked the house, which was obstinately defended. This saved 
the British army ; for the critical moment was lost in fruitless attempts on the 
house ; the royal troops had time to get under arms, and be ia readiness to resist 
or attack as circumstances required. Genera] Grey came to the assistance of 
Colonel Musgrave ; the engagement for some time was general and warm ; at 
length the Americans began to give way, and effected a retreat with all their 
artiUery. The morning was very foggy, a circumstance which had prevented 
the Americans from combining and conducting their operations as they other- 
wise might have done, but which now favored their retreat by concealing their 
movement. 

In this engagement the British had 600 men killed or wounded ; among the 
slain were Brigadier-General Agnew and Colonel Bird, officers of distinguished 
reputation. The Americans lost an equal number in killed and wounded, be- 
sides 400 who were taken prisoners. Genera! Nash, of Nonli Carolina, was 
among those who were killed. After the battle General Washington returned 
to his encampment at Skippach Creek. 

But although the British army had been successful in repulsing the Americans, 
yet their situation was not comfortable ; nor could they easily maintain them- 
selves in Pennsylvania unless the navigation of the Delaware were opened, and 
a free communication established between the fleet and army. The upper line 
of chevaux-de-frise was protected by a work named Port MilHin, erected on a 
marshy island in the Delaware called Mud Island, formed by an accumulation 
of sand and vegetable mould near the Pennsylvania bank of the river, and by a 
redoubt, called Redbank, on the Jersey side. At a smaU distance below Mud 
Island, and nearly in a line with it, are two others, named Province and Hog's 
islands ; between these and the Pennsylvanian bank of the river was a narrow 
channel, of sufficient depth to admit ships of moderate draught of water. The 
reduction of Forts Mifflin and Redbank, and the openincr of 3ie Dekware were 
of essential importance to the British army in the up n f Ph 1 d Iph 
In order, therefore, that he might be able more cun ly h 

operations. General Howe, on the 19th of Octobe w hdr w hi y f om 

Germantown, and encamped in the vicinity of Phi! d Iph 

He despatched Colonel Count Donop, a German ffi h hr b 1 n 

of Hessian grenadiers, the regiment of Mirbach, and mil f y to 
duce Redbank. This detachment crossed the Delaware at Philadelphia on the 
evening of the 21st of October, and nest afternoon reached the place of its des- 
tination. Count Donop summoned the fort to surrender ; but Colonel Christo- 
pher Greene, of Rhode Island, who commanded in the redoubt, answered (hat 
he would defend his post to the last extremity. Count Donop immediately led 
his troops to the assault, advancing under a close fire from the fort, and from the 
American vesse!s-of-war and floating-batteries on the river ; he forced an exten- 
sive and unfinished outwork, but coiid make no impression on the redoubt. The 
count was mortally wounded ; the second in command also was disabled ; and, 
after a desperate conflict and severe loss, the assailants were compelled to re- 
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treat vtiAer a fire similar to that which had met them in their advance. Colonel 
Donop was made prisoner, and soon died of his wounds. 

The disaster did not terminate here. That part of the fleet which co-operated 
in the attack was equally unfortunate. The Augusta, Roebuck, Liverpool, Pearl, 
and Merlin, vessela-of-war, had passed through an opening in the lower line of 
chevaux-de-frise ; and, on the commencement of Count Donop'a attack, moved 
up the river with the flowing tide. But the artificial obstructions had altered 
the course of the channel, and raised sand-banks where none existed before. 
Hence the Augusta and Merlin grounded a little below the second row of 
chevaux-de-frise. At the return of the tide every exertion was made to get 
them oif, but in vain. In the morning the Americans, perceiving their condition, 
began U> fire upon them, and sent fire-ships against them. The Augusta caught 
lire ; and, the flames spreading rapidly, it was with the utmost difiiculty that the 
crew were got out of her. The second Ueolenant, chaplain, gunner, and some 
seamen, perished in the flames ; but the greater part of the crew was saved. 
The Merlin was abandoned and destroyed. 

Notwithstanding these misforttmes, the operations requisite for reducing the 
forts on the river were carried on with great activity. Batteries were erected 
on the Pennsylvanian bank opposite Mud Island ; but from the difficulty of con- 
structing works on marshy ground, and of transporting heavy artillery through 
swamps, much time was consumed before they could be got ready to act with 
effect. The British also took possession of Province Island ; and, although it 
was almost wholly overflowed, erected works upon it. 

On the 15th of November, everything was ready for a grand attack on Fort 
Mifflin. The Vigilant armed ship and a hoik, both mounted with heavy cannon, 
passed up the strait between Hog and Province islands and the Pennsylvanian 
bank, in order to take their station opposite the weakest pari of the fort. The 
Isis, Somerset, Koebuck, and several frigates, sailed up the main channel, as far 
as the second line of chevaux-de-frise would permit them, and placed themselves 
in front of the work. 

The little garrison of Fort Mifflin, not exceeding 300 men, had greatly exerted 
themselves in opposing and retarding the operations of the British fleet and array 
against them ; and in this desperate crisis their courage did not forsake them. 
A terrible cannonade against Fort Mifllin was begun and carried on by the 
British batteries and shipping ; and was answered by the fort, by the American 
galleys and floating-batteries on the river, and by their works on the Jersey bank. 
In the course of the day, the fort was in a great measure demolished, and many 
■ of the guns dismounted. The garrison, finding their post no longer tenable, re- 
tired, by means of their shipping, during the night. Two days ailerward, the 
post at Redbank was evacuated also. Lord Cornwallis marched against it; but 
the garrison retreated before his arrival. 

The American shipping in the river, being now left unprotected, retired up 
the stream ; part of it, by keeping close to the Jersey side, passed the batteriea 
at Philadelphia during the night, and escaped ; tlie rest was set on fire, and 
abandoned. Even the part of it, however, which escaped at this time, was after- 
ward destroyed. Thus the navigation of the Delaware was opened, and a free 
communication established between the fleet and army ; but the defence of the 
river was so obstinate, that a considerable part of the campaign was wasted in 
clearing it. 

General Washington having received a reinforcement from the northern army, 
after the termination of the campaign in that quarter, left his strong camp at 
Skippach Creek, and, advancing nearer the British, occupied an advantageous 
posirion at White Marsh, fourteen miles from Philadelphia. He had a valley 
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iind livulet in front, and his right was protected by an abaltia, or fonce of trees 
cut down, with their top branches pointed and turned outward. 

Sir William Howe thinking that General Washington, encouraged by his rein 
forcmnents, would hazard a battle for the recovery of the capital of Pennsylvania, 
or that a successful attack miglit be made on his position, marched from Phila 
delphia on the evening of the 4th of December, aud next morning took post oo 
Chestnut Hil3, in front of the right wing of the American army. During the two 
succeeding days, General Howe made several movements in front of the hostile 
encampment, and some skirmishing ensued. But General Washington remained 
within his lines ; and Sir William Howe, deeming it unadvisable to attack him 
there, and seeing no probability of being able to provoke him to engage on more 
equal terms, returned with Ms army, on the 8th of December, to Philadelphia. 
At that lime the two armies were nearly equal in point of numerical force, each 
consisting of upward of 14,000 men. Soon afterward General Washington 
quitted White Marsh, crossed the Schuylkill, and took post at Valley Forge, 
where he spent tlie winter, about twenty-aix miles from Philadelphia. 

During the active part of the campaign the British army was most numerous ; 
and although, in the beginning of December, the numerical force of the two 
armies was nearly equal, yet there was a great difference in tlie quality and 
equipment of the troops. Those under Sir William Howe were veterans, ac- . 
customed to the most exact discipline and subordination, weU armed, and abun- 
dantly supplied with military stores and other necessaries ; but those under 
General Washington were for the most part raw levies, ill-disciplined, imper- 
fectly armed, and strangers to military subordination. ; hence the Americans 
were unable to meet the royal troops on equal terms. General Washington was 
obliged to occupy strong positions, and to be wary in all his movements ; and 
although Sir William Howe was successful in all his operations, yet he gained 
nothing by the campaign but good winter quarters in Philadelphia. 

While the events now related were happening in the middle states, most im- 
portant transactions were going on in the north, to which we shaE now turn our 
attention. 

We left the retreating American army, after its unsuccessful irruption into 
Canada, at Ticonderoga, in the month of November, 1776. That army was 
composed chiefly of soldiers enlisted for a shwl period only, and consequently 
It melted away during the winter, as the term of service for which the men were 



The cantonments of the British northern army, extending from Isle aux Noix 
and Montreal to Quebec, were so distant from each other that they could not 
readily have afforded mutual support in case of an attack ; but the Americans 
were in no condition to avail themselves of this circumstance. They could 
scarcely keep up even the appearance of garrisons in their forts, and were ap- 
prehensive of an attack on Ticonderoga, as soon as the ice was strong enough 
to afford an easy passage to troops over the lakes. 

At the close of the preceding campaign General Gates had joined the army 
under General Washington ; and the command of the army in the northern de- 
partment, comprehending Albany, Ticonderoga, Fort Stanwix, and their depen- 
dencies, remained in the hands of General Schuyler. The services of that 
maritorious officer had not been duly valued by congress, which was slow m 
discerning real and unostentatious merit. Disgusted at the injustice wMch he 
had experienced, he was restrained from-leaving the army merely by the deep 
interest which he took in the arduous struggle in which his country was en- 
gaged ; but after a full investigation of his conduct during the whole of his com- 
mand, congress was at length convinced of the value of his services, and request- 
ed him to continue at the head of the army of the northern department. That 
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ji.rmy he found too weak for the services which it was expected to perform, and 
ill supplied with arms, clothes, and provisions. He made every exertion to or- 
ganize and place it on a respectable footing for the ensuing campaign ; but his 
means were scanty, and the new levies arrived slowly. General St. Clair, who 
had served under Gates, commanded at Ticonderoga, and, including militia, had 
nearly 3,000 men under him ; but tlte works were extensive, and would have 
required 10,000 men lo man them fully. 

The British ministry had resolved to prosecute the war vigorously on tlie 
northern frontier of the United Slates, and appointed General Burgoyne, who 
had served imder General Carleton in the preceding campaign, to command the 
royal army ia that quarter. 

General Burgoyne had visited England during the winter, concerted with 
ministry a plan of the campaign, and given an estimate of the force necessary 
for its successful execution. Besides a fine train of artillery and a suitable body 
of artillerymen, an araiy, consisting of more than 7,000 veteran troops, excel- 
lently equipped, and in a high state of discipline, was put under his command 
Besides this regular force, he had a great number of Canadians and savages. 

General Burgoyne was assisted by a number of distinguished officers, among 
whom were Generals Philips, Fraaer, Powel, Hamilton, Reideael, and Specht. 
A suitable naval armament, under the orders of Commodore Lntwych, attended 
the expedition. 

After detaching Colonel St. Leger with a body of light troops and Indians, 
amounting to about 800 men, by the way of Lalte Oswego and the Mohawk 
river, to make a diversion in that quarter, and to join him when he advanced to 
the Hudson, General Burgoyne left St. John's on the 16th of June, and, prece- 
ded by his naval armament, sailed up Lake Champlain and in a few days landed 
and encamped at Crown Point, el h hnlA hd 

thought it possible for him to rea h h j 1 

He met his Indian allies, and, nm f p ng hna 

war-feast, at which, with well mnb 1 Ihmdhnap b 

in order to inflame their courage dp h b b 1 y H 

issued a lofty proclamation, addre dfolnhb h rywlh 

as if certain of victory, he threate Ipnhll m yh 

who refused to attach themselves h y 1 
of the Indians, and their eageme b h. 1 

he graciously promised protectio 1 h 

The proclamation was so far fron w h 

derided by the people as a model f p mp j 

Having made the necessary ar n 

goyne advanced cautiously on both d f h 

Lakes Champlain and George, thB hw dhLm xjl 

iaries on the east, with the naval f h f im n 

between the two divisions of the y d 1 f July 1 n pp d 

in sight of Ticonderoga. 

The river Sorel issues from the north end of Lake Champlain, and throws its 
Euperfluous waters into the St. Lawrence. Lake Champlain is about eighty 
miles long from north lo south, and about fourteen miles broad where it is widest. 
Crown Point stands at what may properly be considered the south end of the 
lake, although a narrow channel, which retains the name of the lake, proceeds 
southward, and forms a communication with South river and the waters of Lake 
George. 

Ticonderoga is on the west side of the narrow channel, twelve miles south 
from Crown Point. It is a rocky angle of land, washed on three sides by the 
water, and partly covered on the fourth side by a deep morass. On the space 
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on the northwest quarter, between the morass and the channel, the French had 
formerly constructed lines of fortification, which still remained, and those lines 
the Americans had strengthened by additional works. 

Opposite Ticonderoga, on the east side of the channel, which is here between 
300 and 400 yards wide, stands a high circular hill, called Mount Independence, 
which had been occupied by the Americans when they abandoned Crown Point, 
and carefully fortified. On the top of it, which is flat, they had erected a fort, 
and provided it sufficiently with artillery. Near the foot of the mountain, wtich 
extends to the water's edge, they had raised entrenchments, and mounted them 
with heavy guns, and had covered those lower works by a battery about half 
way up the hill. 

With prodigious labor they had constructed a communication between those 
two posts, by means of a wooden bridge which was supported by twenty-two 
strong wooden pillars, placed at nearly equal distances from each other. The 
spaces between the pillars were filled up by separate floats, strongly fastened to 
each other and to the pillars, by chains and rivets. The bridge was twelve feet 
wide, and the aide of it next Lake Champlain was defended by a boom formed 
of large pieces of timber, bolted and bonnd together by double iron chains an 
inch and a half thick. Thus an easy communication was established between 
Ticonderoga and Mount Independence, and the passage of vessels up the strait 
prevented. 

Immediately after passing Ticonderoga, the channel becomes wider, and, on 
the southeast side, receives a large body of water from a stream, at that point 
called South river, but higher up, named Wood Creek. From the southwest 
come the waters flowing from Lake George ; and in the angle formed by the 
confluence of those two streams rises a steep and rugged eminence called Sugai 
Hill, which overlooks and commands both Ticonderoga and Mount Independence, 
That hill had been examined by the Americans ; but General St. Clair consid- 
ering the force under his command insufiicient to occupy the extensive works 
of Ticonderoga and Mount Independence, and flattering himself that the extreme 
difficulty of the ascent would prevent the British from avaihng themselves of it, 
neglected to take possession of Sugar Hill. It may be remarked that the north 
end of Lake George is between two and three miles above Ticonderoga ; bui 
the channel leading to it is interrupted by rapids and shallows, and is unfit for 
navigation. Lake George is narrow, but is thirty-five miles long, extending 
from northeast to southwest. At the head of it stood a fort of the same name, 
strong enough to resist an attack of Indians, but incapable of making any eflec- 
tual opposition to regular troops. Nine miles beyond it was Fort Edward, on 
the Hudson. 

On the appearance of General Burgoyno's van, General St. Clair had no ac- 
curate knowledge of the strength of the British army, having heard nothing of the 
reinforcement from Europe. He imagined that they would attempt to take the 
fort by assault, and flattered himself that he would easily be able to repulse 
them. But, on the second of July, the British appeared in great force on both 
sides of the channel, and encamped four miles from the forte ; while the fleet 
anchored just beyond the reach of the guns. After a slight resistance, General 
Burgoyne took possession of Mount Hope, an important post on the south of Ti- 
conderoga, which commanded part of the lines of that fort, as well as the chan- 
nel leading to Lake George ; and extended his lines so as completely to invest 
the fort on the west side. The German division under General Reidesel occu- 
pied the eastern bank of the channel, and sent forward a detachment to the vi- 
cinity of the rivulet which flows from Mount Independence. General Burgoynp 
now labored assiduously in bringing forward his artillery and completing his 
cofflmunicatioos. On the 5th of the month he caused Sugar Hill to be ex- 
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artiined ; and, being informed that the ascent, though difficult, was not impracti- 
cable, he immediately resolved to take possession of it, and proceeded witli such 
actiTity in raisiag works and mounting guns upon it, that his battery might have 
been opened on the garrison next day. 

These operations received no check from the besieged ; because, as it has 
been alleged, they were not in a condition to give way. General St. Claii 
was now nearly surrounded. Only the space between the stream which flows 
from Mount Independence and South river remained open ; and that was to be 
occupied next day. 

In these circumstances it was requisite for the garrison to come to a prompt 
Bnd decisive resolution ; either, at every hazard, to defend the place to the last 
extremity, or immediately to abandon it. St. Clair called a council of war, the 
members of which unanimously advised the immediate evacuation of the forts : 
and preparations were instantly made for carrying this resolution into execution. 
The British had the command of the commnnication with Lake George ; and 
consequently the garrison could not escape in that direclion. The retreat could 
be effected by the South river only. Accordingly the invalids, the hospital, and 
such stores aa could be most easily removed, were put on board 300 boats, and, 
escorted by Colonel Long's regiment procepJed on the night between the 5th 
and 6tb of July, up the South riier toward bkenesborou^b The ganisons ot 
Ticonderoga and Mount Independence inarched by land through Lastletown, 
toward the same place. The troops were ordered to march out m profound 
silence, and particularly to set nothing on lire But these prudent orders were 
disobeyed ; and, before the rear guard was in motion, the house on filount Inde- 
pendence, which General Fermoy had occupied, n as seen in flame? That 
served as a signal to the enemy, who immediately entered the works, and fired, 
■ but without effect, on the rear of the retreating armj 

General Eurgoyne instantly resolved on a rapid puisuit Commodore Lu(- 
wych began to cut the boom and break down the bridge betwci n Ticonderoga 
and Mount Independence; and so great was hi's aotnity that, although the 
Americans had labored ten monilia on the work, he opi ned a passage for hia 
fleet by nine in the morning 

A number of gun-boats, under Captain Carter, were detached m pursuit of that 
part of the American force which had retreated up South river ; and they pro- 
ceeded with such rapidity, that at three in the afternoon they overtook the re- 
treating enemy, brought them to action near the falls of Skenesborough, took 
two of their five gaUeys, and compelled them to burn the other three and theii 
boats. At Skenesborough the Americans did not long remain ; for understand- 
ing that General Burgoyne, who with part of his army had sailed up the South 
river in boats, had landed at South bay, below Skenesborough, they set fire to the 
works, and, without any considerable loss of men, retreated to Fort Ann, higher 
up Wood creek. But they lost all their baggage, and a great quantity of pro- 
visions and military stores, which were either destroyed by themselves or taken 
by the British. 

The operations against the main body of the garrison, which retreated by 
land, were not less acij[''e. General Frazer, at the head of a body of grenadiers 
and light infantry, pursued them; and was supported by General Reidesel. Gen- 
eral St. Clair, convinced that his safety lay in the rapidity of his movements, 
marched with great diligence, and in the evening of the day on which he aban- 
doned the forts reached Castletown, thirty miles from Ticonderoga ; but hia 
rear-guard, consisting, of 1,S00 men, under Colonel "Warner, on account of fa- 
tigue, halted at Hubbardtown, six miles behind the rest of the array. 

On the evening of the 6th of July, General Frazer arrived near Hubbardtoivn ; 

and being informed that the rear of the euerav was at no great dista^-^je, ItS) x- 

16 
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3eretl his men to lie on their arms during the night. On the morning of tho 
7th he renewed the puravdt, and soon overtoolt, the American rear-guard, under 
Colonel Warner, who, besides his own regiment, had with him those of Colonels 
Francis and Hale. But Hale fled without fighting; and afterward falling in 
with a small party of British troops, he surrendered himself and such of his men 
as adhered to him prisoners. By this defection Warner could bring only about 
700 men into action. Frazer began the attack about seven in the morning, and 
the conflict was severe and sanguinary. Colonel Francis fell, fighting bravely 
at tho head of his regiment ; but the battle was obstinately maintained till the 
arrival of General Reidesel with a reinforcement, when the Americans fled with 
precipitation. 

St, Clair, who wm at CasUeiown, sis miles distant, heard the firing when it 
began, and ordered two regiments of militia, which were nearest the scene of 
action, to support Colonel Warner ; but, instead of obeying the order, those regi- 
ments sought safety in flight, and lefi Warner to his fate. In this encounter the 
Americans lost 324 men in kUled, wounded, and prisoners ; the royal troops had 
183 men killed or wounded. 

While St. Clair lay at Castletown, an officer from one of the American gal- 
leys informed him that the British were haeteniiig forward to Skene eboroogh, 
and would reach tiiat place before him. He therefore entered the woods on his 
left, and pursued his way to Fort Edward, where, after a fatiguing march, in 
which his troops suffered much from bad weather and want of provisions, he 
joined General Schuyler on the 13th of July. Two days after leaving Castle- 
Colonel Hil!, with the 9th regiment, was ordered to pursue the American de- 
tachment under Colonel Long, which had retreated up Wood Creek from 
Skeneaborough to Fort Ann : two other regiments were afterward directed lo 
support him. Colonel Long attacked Colonel Hill, and a severe skirmish en- 
sued ; but, being informed of the approach of the reinforcement to Colonel Hill, 
the Americana set fire lo the works at Fort Ann, and retreated to Fort Edward. 
Thus, in the course of a few days after the commencemonl of active opera- 
tions. General Burgoyne made himself master of Ticonderoga and Mount Inde- 
pendence, drove the republicans from Lakes Champlain and George, and com- 
pelled them to seek shelter behind the Hudson. 



CHAPTER YIU. 



The evacuation of Ticonderoga and Mount Independence was an event en- 
tirely unexpected by the Americans, and spread surprise and alarm throughout 
the provinces particularly those of New England, which were exposed to the 
m m d d S CI r was generally blamed, but on inquiry was 

q d 1 h gh h A were not too indulgent to their unsuccessful 

fti H g w m h weaker than had been commonly supposed ; 

d h m f h reat show that a cons'deral le number of his 

oop w h. q h y but amid the agitat o and ala m occasioned 

by h 1 ! m f p he lakes, none of the peof le n fe (ed a dia- 

p b B 1 h ity, 

C 1 h yl 1 way to Ticonderoga b a S 11 a er he was 

f d f he fort ; and at Sara a o he s me day, he 

I d 1 11 h at Skenesborough 4n d ll s d sastroua in- 
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teliigence, he heard nothing from St. Clair, and was apprehensive of the total loss" 
of the garrison. He fixed his headquarters at Fort Edward, on tlie Hudson, a 
miTious fortification, fifty-seven miles above Albany, which merely served to 
give a name to the place. His force, even when joined by St. Clair, did not 
exceed 4,400 men, about half of which was militia, and tiie whole was ill- 
clothed, ill-armed, and dispirited by the recent disasters. 

With that force General Schuyler could not face the British army ; and to 
gain lime was to him a matter of the utmost importance. For this purpose, he 
ordered detachments of his men to obstruct the navigation of Wood Creek above 
Fort Ann ; to break down bridges ; to cut trees so as to fall across the road 
from opposite sides, and intermingle their branches, particularly at places where 
the lino of road could not be altered ; and to throw every obstacle in the way, 
in order to retard General Burgoyne's progress. He ordered all the horses and 
cattle out of the way of the royal army ; and brought off from Fort George all 
the ammunition and stores, of which he stood much in need. 

While General Schuyler made every effort to retard the progress of his oppo- 
nent, he exerted himself vigorously to strengthen his own army. He solicited 
reinforcements of regular troops ; he called on the militia of New England to 
join the army ; and used all his personal influence in the surroundiDg country 
to inspire the people with military ardor and patriotic enthusiasm. As the dan 
ger was alarming, hia unwearied exertions were actively seconded by Wash 
ington and the civil authorities. General Lincoln, who in a high degree pos 
sessed the confidence of the militia, was appointed to raise and command them, 
Arnold, who had a high reputation for gallantry in the field, was directed to join 
the northern array ; and Colonel Morgan, with his corps of rillemen, was or 
dered to the same quarter. Colonel Warner, with his regiment, w^ sent toward 
the left of the British army, to threaten its flank and rear, and to assist in rais- 
ing the militia. Tents, artillery, ammunition, and other necessaries, were dili- 
gently provided. 

While General Schuyler made every exertion to strengthen and equip his 
army. General Burgoyne was obliged to halt at Skene sborough, in order to give 
some rest lo his exhausted troops ; to reassemble and reorganize his army, 
which had been thrown into some disorder, and considerably scattered, by his 
rapid movements ; to bring forward his artillery, baggage, and military stores ; 
and to make all the necessary preparations for advancing toward Albany- 

During his halt at Skene sborough, General Burgoyne issued a second proc- 
lamation, summoning the people of the adjacent country to send deputies to meet 
Colonel Skene at Castletown, in order to deliberate on the measures which 
might still be adopted to save from destruction those who had not yet conformed 
to his first proclamation. General Schuyler issued a counter-proclamation, 
warning the people \o be on their guard against the insidious designs of the en- 
emy, and assuring them that they would be considered traitors, and punished 
accordingly, if ihey complied with his propositions. 

But this war of proclamations was soon followed by more active measures ; for, 
after the necpssary rest to his army in the vicinity of Skenesborough, General 
Burgoyne, ranch elated with his past success, and cherishing sanguine antici- 
pations of fuiure victory, began to advance toward the Hudson. On proceeding 
up Wood cr-iek, he was obliged to remove the impediments with which Gen- 
eral Schuylfir had encumbered the channel, and afterward to restore the roads 
and bridge* which he had destroyed. The labor was great : above forty 
bridges were constructed, and others repaired, one of which, entirely of log- 
work, was over a morass two miles wide. This prodigious labor, in a sultry 
season of the year, and in a close country swarming with tormenting insects, the 
army performed with cheerfulness and untired perseverance. At length, with 
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little opposition ftom the enemy on the 30tli of July it reached Fort Edward, 
which General Schuyler liad qmtted a short time before and retreated to Sara- 
toga. General Burgoyiie nugh' have much more easilj reached Fort Edward 
by the way of Lake Geor.je but he had been led up the South river in pursnil 
of the fleeing enemy ; and he perseiered la that diificult route, lest he should 
e his troops by a retrograde mosement 





Fio. lis.— LBhe George. 

At Fort Edward, General Burgoyno again found it necessary to pause ja his 
career ; for his carriages, which in the hurry had been made of unseasoned 
wood, were much broken down, and needed to be repaired. From the unavoid- 
able difficulties of the case, not more than one third of the draught horses con- 
tracted for in Canada had arrived ; and General Schuyler had been careful to re- 
move almost all the horses and draught cattle of the country out of his way. Boats 
for the navigation of the Hudson, provisions, stores, artillery, and other neces- 
saries for the army, were all to be brought from Fort George ; and although 
that place was only nine or ten miles from Fort Edward, yet such waa the con- 
dition of the roads, rendered nearly impassable by the great quantity of rain that 
had fallen, that the labor of transporting necessaries was incredible. General 
Burgoyne had collected about 100 oxen ; but it was often necessary to employ 
ten or twelve of them in transporting a single boat. With his utmost exertions 
he had only conveyed twelve boats into the Hudson, and provisions for the army 
for four days in advance, on the I5th of August. 

In order to aid and facilitate the operations of St. Leger on the Mohawk, Gen- 
eral Burgoyne wished to make a rapid movement down the Hudson : but it was 
not easy to procure provisions for his army. The difficulty of drawing his sup- 
plies from Lake George was every day to increase with the distance ; and his 
left flank and rear were threatened by General Lincoln, who had been ordered 
by General Schuyler to join Colonel Warner, to collect the militia of New Eng- 
land, to endeavor to cut off the communication of the British army with Lake 
George, nr even to malte an attempt on Ticonderoga. 

In these circumstances. General Burgoyne conceived the plan of procu- 
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ring a supply for his army from a different quarter. It was well kncivn thai 
the American army received live cattle from New England, which were col- 
lected at Bennington, twenty-four miles east from the Hudson, where a large 
deposite of carriages, corn, flour, and other necessaries, had been made. For 
this purpose he moved down the east side of the Hudson, and encamped nearly 
opposite Saratoga, which place the Amerioaa army left on the 15th of August, 
and retreated to the confluence of the Mohawk and Hudson rivers. He sent his 
van across the river by a bridge of boats ; and at the same time despatched 
Colonel Baume, a German officer, with 500 men, parfly cavalry, two pieces of 
artillery, and 100 Indians, to surprise Bennington. 

General Stark, with the New Hampshire militia, 400 strong, happened to be 
in that vicinity, on his way to join General Schuyler. He heard first of the 
approach of the Indians, and soon afterward was informed that they were sup- 
ported by a regular force. He collected his brigade, sent expresses to the 
neighboring militia to join him, and also to Colonel Warner's regiment at Man- 
cheater. On the morning of the 14th of August, he marched against the enemy, 
at the head of 700 men ; and sent Colonel Gregg, with 300 men, to skirmish in 
their front and retard their progress. He drew up his men in order of battle : 
but, on conning in sight of him, Baume halted on advantageous ground ; sent an 
express to General Burgoyne, informing him of his situation ; and fortiged him- 
self as well as circumstances would permit. 

Some smaU skirmishing parties of ihe Americans killed several Germans, and 
two Indian chiefs, without sustaining any loss ; and this slight success not a lit- 
tle elated them. In a cotmcil of war, it was resolved to attack Baume next day ; 
but nest day it rained incessantly, and the attack could not be made, although 
there was some skirmishing. 

On the morning of the 16th, Star!:, having received some reinforcements, sent 
detachments by tlie right and left of the enemy, with orders to unite in their 
rear, and begin the attack in that quarter. But before they met the Indians re- 
treated between the colimins, and receiving a fi e as hey passed sus a ned so e 
loss. The detachments, according to orders began he a a k on he a ol 
the enemy, and were assisted by Stark, who ns an ly ad anced o 1 1 a e n 
front. Baume made a brave defence ; the ba le las ed vo hou d ng wl ch 
he was furiously assailed on every side by an n essa d cl a ge of muske y 
He was mortally wounded ; his troops were o erpow ed a lew ol he es 
caped into the woods and fled, pursued by the \,n encans 1 e s e e k lied 
or taken prisoners. Thus, without artillery, w h old rusty firelo ks anl v h 
scarcely a bayonet, these militia entirely defea ed 500 ve e ans well a el 
provided with two pieces of artillery, and defended by I eas vo ks 

After the victory, the greater part of the militia dispersed jn quest of booty, and 
their avidity for spoil nearly proved fatal to them ; for, on receiving Baume's 
express, General Burgoyne ordered Colonel Brehman, who had before been 
sent forward to Batten hill for the purpose, to march to the assistance of his 
countrymen with the Brunswick grenadiers, light infantry, and chasseurs, 
amounting to 300 men. Colonel Brehman set out at eight in the morning of the 
15th ; but the roads were rendered almost impassable by incessant rains ; and, 
although he marched with the utmost diligence, yet it was four the next 
aiiernoon before he reached the vicinity of the place where his countrymen 
had been defeated. The first notice which he received of Baume's disaster 
was from the fugitives whom he met He easily repulsed the few militia who 
were in pursuit of them ; and, from the scattered state of Stark's troops, had the 
prospect of being able to make himself master of the stores, which were the 
great object of the expedition. But at that critical moment Colonel Warner's 
regiment of continentals arrived, and instantly engaged Brehman. The firing 
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reassembled the scattered militia, who joined in the battle as they carae up 
Colonel Brehman maintained the conflict till dark ; when, abandoning his aitil 
lery and baggage, he retreated, and, escaping imder cover of night, witli the 
shattered remnant of his detachment, regained (he camp. 

In those engagements the Americana took four brass field-pieces, about 1,000 
muskets (a most seasonable supply to the ill-armed militia), 900 swords, and 
four baggage -wagons. Exclusive of Canadians and other loyalists, the loss of 
the royal army could not bo less than 700 men in Idlled, wounded, and prison- 
ers, although General Burgoyne stated it at only about 400. The Americans 
admitted the loss of about 100 in killed and wounded. 

Thi? was tlie first check which General Burgoyne's army hid met with and 
It was a seveie one, and had a fatal influence on the camp g Th 1 of a 
leiF hundred men was nothing compared with tho effects wh h p d d pon 
the rajnds of the people t it greatly elated them, and gave h 1 h had 

been much dispirited by the late defeats, confidence in then 1 d our- 

aged them to hasten to the army in great numbers, in order to tho 

work which they had begun. Before the events in the vie ty f E ni gton, 
dejection and alarm pervaded the northern provinces ; but those events dispelled 
the gloom, infused spirit and vigor into the mililia, and gave a new aspect to af- 
fairs on the Hudson. 

The failure of the attempt on Bennington had arisen from a concurrence of 
circumstances which could not be foreseen. The presence of Stark was purely 
accidental ; and ihe seasonable arrival of Warner saved both the stores and the 
disorderly militia from the hands of Brehman- But the defeat at Bennington 
was not the only misfortune which General Burgoyne met with : before reach- 
ing Crown Point he had despatched Colonel St, Leger, as already mentioned, 
with a detachment of regular troops, Canadians, loyalists, and Indians, by the 
way of Oswego, to make a diversion on the upper part of the Mohawk river, and 
afterward join him on his way to Albany. 

On tlie 2d of August, St. Leger approached Fort Slanwix or Schuyler, a log 
fortification, situated on rising ground near the source of the Mohawk river, and 
garrisoned by about 600 continentals under the command of Colonel Gansevoort. 
Next day he invested the place with an army of sixteen or spv nteen hundred 
men, nearly one half of whom were Indians, and the rest British Germans, 
Canadians, and loyal Americans. On being summoned to suirender Ganse- 
voort answered that he would defend the place to the last 

On the approach of St. Leger to Fort Schuyler, General Herkimer « ho com- 
manded the militia of Tryon county, assembled about 700 of them and raaiched 
to the assistance of the garrison. On the forenoon of the bth of August, a 
messenger from Herkimer found means to enter the fort, and gave notice that 
he was onlj eight nules distant, aud intended that day to force a passage into 
the fort and join the garrison Gansevoort resolved to aid the attempt by a vig- 
orous sally, and appointed Colonel WiUet with upward of 300 men to that 

St. Leger reeeiied informition of the approach of Herkimer, and placed a 
large bodj of regulars and Indians in ambush on the road by which he was to 
advance Herkimer fell into the snare. The first notice which he received 
of the presence of an enemv was from a heavy discharge of musketry on his 
troops, which was instantly followed by the war-whoop of the Indians, who at- 
tacked the mihtia with their tomahawks. Though disconcerted by the sudden- 
ness of the dttack, many ol the militia behaved with spirit, and a scene of unut- 
terable confusion and carnage ensued. The royal troops and the militia became 
so closely crowded together that they had not room to use their firearms, bul 
pushed an 1 puHed each other, and, using their daggers, fell pierced by mutual 
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wounds. Some of the militia iled at the first onset, others made ilieir ascapa 
afterward ; about 100 of them retreated to a lisiiig ground, where they bravely 
defended themselves, till Sir John Johnstone, who commanded the ambuscade, 
found it necessary to call off hia men for the defence of their own camp. In the 
absence of the party against Herkimer, Colonel Willet made a successful 
sally, killed a number of the enemy, destroyed their provisions, carried off some 
spoil, and returned to the fort without the loss of a man. 

The loss of Herkimer's partjr was computed to amount to 400 men ; the gen- 
eral himself was among the slain. Many of the most active political characters 
in that part of the country were killed, wounded, or made prboners ; so that St. 
Leger was secured from any further trouble from the militia. St. Leger again 
summoned the fort to surrender, but again met with a steady refusal. 

General Schuyler, deeming it a matter of importance to prevent the junction 
of St. Leger with General Burgoyne, despatched Arnold with a considerable 
body of regular troops to relieve Fort Schuyler. Arnold apprehended an Ameri- 
can of some wealth and influence, who, he believed, had been acting the part of 
a traitor, but promised to spare his life and fortune on condition of his going into 
the British camp before Fort Schuyler, and alarming the Indians and others by 
magnifying the force which was marching against them. This the person un- 
dertook and executed. Some Indians, who were friendly to the Americans, 
communicated similar information, and even spread a report of the total defeat 
of General BurgoyTie's army, founded, probably, on the disaster of the party sent 
against Bennington. 

Fort Schuyler was better constructed, and defended with more courage than 
St. Leger had expected ; and his light artillery made Jittle impression on it. 
His Indians, who liked better to take scalps and plunder than to besiege for- 
tresses, became very unmanageable. The loss which they had sustained in the 
encounters with Herkimer and Willet deeply affected them ; they had expected 
to be witnesses of the triumphs of the British, and to share with them the plunder. 
Hard service and little reward caused bitter disappointment ; and when they 
heard that a strong detachment of continentals was marching against them, they 
resolved lo seek safety in flight. St. Legor employed every argument and ar- 
tifice to detain them, but in vain ■ part of them went off and all the rest threat- 
ened to follow if the siege e e pe se e ed n The efo e h 2d f iV 
gust, St, Leger raised the a e e and re ea ed w h c ui ta d g 
great alarm : the tents we e lef s andmg he ar llery was b d d d 
great part of the baggage amman on and poisosfUn hh 1 ih 
garrison, 3 detachment fro n vh h p ed he e ea ng e y S L g 
retired to Montreal, whence 1 e p oceeded o T onde oou v 1 h f 
joining General Burgoyne. 

General Arnold reached Fort Schuyler two days after the retreat of the be- 
siegers ; but, finding no occasion for his services, he soon returned to camp. 
The successful defence of Fort Stanwix or Schuyler powerfully co-operated 
with the defeat of the royal troops at Bennington in raising the spirits and in- 
vigorating the activity of the Americans. The loyalists became timid ; the wa- 
vering began to doubt the success of the royai arms j and the great body of the 
people was convinced that nothing but steady exertion on their part was neces- 
sary, to ruin that army which a short time before had appeared irresistible. 

General Schuyler, at this critical period of the campaign, when by unwearied 
exertion he had brought the northern army into a respectable condition, and had 
the fair prospect of gaining the laurels due to his industry and talents, was super- 
seded, and General Gates appointed to the command of the arm/. General 
Schuyler keenly felt the indignity offered him, by depriving him of the command 
at that critical juncture ; but he faithfully discharged his duty, till the arrival in 
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camp of his BMccessor, on the 19th of August. The late events had greatly 
changed the aspect of afiairs ; and General Gates found the army in a f^ more 
promising state than he had expected. The harvest was over ; and many of 
the rnihtia, who had been kept at home by it were arrivin" in camp where there 
was now a respectable force, much enc g d by h f the 

American arms. 

Soon after Geneva! Gates entered on 1 m d f 1 rth m y, an 

epistolary correspondence was opened bw h dG IBg), not 

of the most pleasant or courteous kind 1 h f A h British 

general complained of the harsh treatme xp d bj h 1 y 1 wl o had 

been made prisoners at Bennington, and h d tali 1 2d of 

September the American general anawe d 1 1 d d by ex- 

patiating on the horrid atrocities perpetr 1 b h I d h panied 

the armies of General Burgoyne and Col ISLg d pdliato 

General Burgoyne. One barbarous act d by II hed to 

General Burgoyne'a army, although it in 1 d Ij i d d 1 ufler- 

ing, yet made a deep impression on the pll d d ddoionto 

the highest pitch. 

Mr. Jones, an officer of theBritisK a hlgdhff f Mias 

McOrea, a lovely young lady of amiabl h dpi p ation, 

daughter of a gentleman attached to the I d g F B-d vard , 

and they had agreed to be married. In the course of ser ice, the offi er was 
removed to some distance from his bride ; and became anxious for her safety 
and desirous of her company. He engaged some Indians, of two different tribes, 
to bring her to camp, and promised a keg of rum to tlie person who should de- 
liver her safe to Mm. She dressed to meet her bridegroom, and accompanied 
her Indian conductors ; but by the way, the iwo chiefs, each being desirous of 
receiving the promised reward, disputed which of them should deliver her 
to her lover. The dispute rose to a quarrel; and, according to their usual 
method of disposing of a disputed prisoner, one of them instantly cleft the head 
of (he lady with his tomahawk. This simple story, tragical and affecting in it- 
self, contributed in no slight degree to embitter the minds of the people against 
those who could degrade themselves by the aid of such allies. The impulse 
given to the public mind by such iCtrociiies more than counterbalanced any ad- 
vantages which the British derived from the assistance of the Indians. 

In reference to this. General Gates said : " That the savages of America 
should, in their warfare, mangle and scalp the unhappy prisoners who fall into 
their hands is neither new nor extraordinary ; but that the famous Lieutenant- 
General Burgoyne, in whom the fine gentleman is united with the soldier and 
scholar, should hire the savages of America to scalp Europeans and descendants 
of Europeans, aay more, that he should pay a price for each scalp so barbarously 
taken, is more than will be believed in Europe, until authenticated facts shall, in 
every gazette, confirm the truth of the horrid tale. 

" Miss McCrea, a young lady lovely to the sight, of virtuous character and 
amiable disposition, engaged to an officer of your army, was, with other women 
and children, taken out of a house near Fort Edward, carried into the woods, 
and then scalped and mangled in a most shocking manner. Two parents with 
their six children were all treated with the same inhumanity, while quietly re- 
siding in their once happy and peaceful dwelUng. The miserable fate of Miss 
McCrea was paiticularly aggravated by her being dressed to meet her promised 
husband ; but she met her murderer employed by you. Upward of one hundred 
men, women, and children, have perished by the hands of the ruffians, to whom, 
it is asserted, you have paid the price of blood !" 

Although General Burgoyne, defeated in his attempt against Bennington, and 
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disappoiated in the expectation of a^. i tance frm St Le^er was left to his own 
lesources, yet ke did not aband 11 p n I I 1 

gaged, but still flattered himself Ihhp fb gbl a mpl li h 

great object of the campaign. In d h w p In his 

army, he was obliged to revert h d d Immdfbgig 

supplies from Fort George ; and hp Ihiwkvilihu 1 d 

and persevering industry. Ha g by d n 11 d p ns 

for tliirty days, and constructed a bridge of boats over the Hudson, in place of 
the rafts which had been carried away by a flood, he crossed the river on the 
13th and 14th of September, and encamped on the heights and plains of Sara- 
toga, twenty miles below Fort Edward and thirty-seven above Albany. 

General Gates, who was now joined by all the continental troops destined for 
the northern department, and reinforced by considerable bodies of militia, left 
the strong position which Schuyler had taken at the confluence of the Mohawk 
with the Hudson eight miles above Albany, proceeded sixteen miles vip the river 
toward the enemy, and formed a strong camp near Siillwator. The two armies 
were only about twelve miles distant frojn each other ; but the bridges between 
them were broken down, the roads were bad, and the country was covered with 
woods ; consequently the progress of the British army, encumbered by its fine 
train of artillery and numerous wagons, was slow, and it was attended with some 
skirmishing. 

On the evening of the 17th, General Burgoyne encamped within four miles of 
the American army, and spent the next day in repairing the bridges between 
the two camps, which he accomplished with some loss. About mid-day, on the 
1 9th of September, he put himself at the head of the right wing of his army, and 
advanced through the woods toward the left, of the American camp ; General 
Frazer and Colonel Brehman, with the grenadiers and light infantry, covered 
his right flank ; and the Indians, loyalists, and Canadians, proceeded in front. 
The lefl; wing and artillery, commanded by Generals Philips and Reidesel, pro- 
ceeded along the great road near the river. 

The nature of the ground prevented tho contending armies from o 
movements of each other ; but General Gates, whoso scouts were i 
activity, was soon informed of the advance of the British army. He detached 
Colonel Morgan, a bold and active partisan, with his riflemen, to observe the 
motions and impede the progress of the enemy. Morgan soon met the advan- 
ced parties in front of the British right wing, and drove them back. General 
Burgoyne supported them by a strong detachment ; and, after a severe conflict, 
Morgan, in his torn, was compelled to give way. But General Gates reinforced 
him, and the engagement became more general. The Americans attempted to 
turn the right flank of the British army, with the view of attacking it in the rear ; 
but, being opposed by Frazer and Brehman, they made a rapid movement, and 
commenced a furious attack on the left of the British right wing. The com- 
batants were reinforced ; and between three and four in the afternoon. General 
Arnold, with nine continental regiments and Morgan's riflemen, was closely en- 
gaged with the whole right wing of the British army. Both parties fought with 
Die most determined courage ; and the battle ended only with the day. When 
it became dark, the Americans withdrew to their camp ; and the royal troops 
lay all night on their arms on the field of battle. On hearing the firing at the 
beginning of the engagement. General Philips with some artillery forced his 
way through the woods, and rendered essential service. 

In this battle, in which each party had nearly 3,000 men actually engaged, 
the British lost upward of 500 in killed and wounded, and the Americans about 
400 men. Night separated the combatants ; each side claimed the victory, and 
each believed that with a part only of its own force it had beaten the whole oi 
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the hostile army. But although neither army was defeated, it was evident who 
had gained the advantage ; General Burgoyne had failed in the attempt to dis- 
lodge the enemy, and his progress was arrested. His communication with the 
lakes was cut off, and his resources were daily failing ; while the Americans 
had the same opportunities of gaining supplies as before, and their strength was 
still increasing by the arrival of fresh troops. In such circumstances, to fight 
without a decisive victory was to the British nearly equivalent to a defeat ; and 
to fight without being beaten was to the Americans productive of many of the 
consequences of victory. 

Accordingly, the news of the battle was received with joy and exultation 
throughout the United States, and the ruin of the invading army was confidently 
anticipated. The raiUtia were encouraged to take the field, and assist in con 
Bummating the work so auspiciously begun. At thai time the army under the 
command of General Gates did not much exceed 7,000 men ; but it was soon 
considerably increased. 

On the day after the engagement, information was received in the American 
camp, which still farther raised the spirits and confirmed the confidence of the 
troops. General Ijiocoln, who had been sent to collect the militia of New Eng- 
land, had assembled a considerable body of them at Manchester, whence he 
marched to Pawlet, a small village on a rivulet of the same name, which falls 
into Wood creek. From that place, he detached three parties, consisting of 
about 500 men each ; one, under Colonel Brown, proceeded to the north end of 
Lake George, chieEy with the Intention of relieving a number of prisoners con- 
fined there, but with orders to carry his ofiensive operations as far as prudence 
would permit ; one, under Colonel Johnson, marched against Mount Indepen- 
dence ; and a third, under Colonel Woodbury, was sent to Skene s borough, to 
cover, if needful, the retreat of the two others. With the remainder of his troops 
Lincoln set out to join General Gates, and reached the camp, with about 2,000 
men, before the end of September. Colonel Brown proceeded with such secrecy 
and address, that, at dawn of day on the 18th of September, he arrived at the 
north end of Lake George, and completely surprised the outposts between the 
landing-place and Ticonderoga. Almost in an instant, and with scarcely any 
loss, he made himself master of Sugar Hill, or Mount Defiance, Mount Hope, 
an armed sloop, several gun-boats, and 200 boats which had been employed in 
transporting provisions for the army. He relieved 100 American prisoners, and 
took neatly 300 of the enemy. He made an attempt on Ticonderoga, but failed. 
Johnson also was unsuccessful against Mount Independence. The party afler- 
watd sailed up Lalie George in the boats which they had taken, attacked Dia- 
mond Island, which General Burgoyne had fortified and made the deposite of 
ail the stores collected at the south end of the lake, but were repulsed. They 
then burned the vessels which they had taken, and returned to their former sta- 
tion, The success of this parly in the early part of their expedition was soon 
proclaimed throughout New England, where it was rumored that the forts were 
taken ; and the militia were invited to join their countrym n d nsure 

the ruin of the invaders. 

Immediately after the battle at Stillwater, General Burg yn lap sition 

almost within cannon-shot of the American camp, fortifi d h gh ended 
his left along the hills, and encamped two European regi n and a o ps of 
provincials on the low ground on the bank of the river wh h pla d h s hos- 
pital. He used every endeavor to communicate informa n of 1 u on to 
Generals Howe and Clinton, and requested and expected assistance from them ; 
but those officers had no suspicion of his danger, and were not able to afford him 
any effectual aid, On the 21st, he received a letter from General Clinton in- 
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forming him of the med a ed at ack on Forts CI nton and Montgomery ; but that 
atiack, though successt I ava lel him no h ng 

The two armies lay m front of eacl o 1 r each fortifying its camp. General 
Burgoyne's provisions we e da ly d m n sh " ind the events of the campaiga 
so little answered the expec a on oi his savage allies, that, notwithstanding 
every entreaty and remo s ra ce the al andoned Mm at that critical period of 
the campaign. 

After the battle of St 11 vater tl e safe y of the British army lay only in retreat 
It was unable to advance to fall back on the lakes and return to Canada, al- 
though difficult, was no ben mpo & ble But every hour lessened the proba- 
bility of victory, and reader d re eat nore npracticable. General Burgoyne, 
however, could not at once dismiss all the splendid visions of conquest and glory 
which had so long dazzled Ms imagination ; and ho flattered himself with the 
hope of a powerful co-operation on the side of New York, which had not been 
concerted, and was not to happen. Under those delusions he lingered in his 
strong camp from the 20th of September till the 7th of October. During that 
interval, daily skirmishes happened, which accustomed the raw troops of Amer- 
ica to the face of an enemy. General Gates, sensible that delay was in his 
favor, meditated no immediate attack on tte hostile camp ; but diligently took 
measures to prevent the escape of tlie royal army from the toils in which it waa 
entangled. 

General Burgoyne's difTicuIties were gi'eat and daily increasing. His army 
was reduced to 5,000 regular troops ; hia provisions were almost exhausted, and 
hia men pat on short allowance ; his horses were perishing for want of forage ; 
he was so environed by the enemy that he could procure no fresh supplies, and 
he had received no recent intelligence from Sir Henry Clinton. Ho coidd not 
long remain in the position which he then occupied, and he was not ignorant of 
the difficulty and danger of a retreat. In these circumstances ho resolved to try 
the fortune of another battle ; aa a victory would enable him either to advance, 
or to retreat with safety. 

Accordingly, on the 7th of October, he led out 1,500 men, well provided with 
artiUery, and accompanied by Generals Philips, Reidcsel, and Frazer, marched 
against the enemj, leaving his camp on the high grounds under the care of Gen- 
erals Hamilton and Specht, and the redoubts and posts adjacent to the river 
under General Gell General Burgoyne's detachment had scarcely formed 
within about half a mile of the enemy's entrenchments, when its left, where the 
grenadiers were posted, was furiously assailed. The Germans, who were on 
the right of the grenadiere, were also soon engaged. Three regiments, undei 
General Arnold, proceeded to attack the right of the British detachment in front, 
while another division endeavored to turn its flank and gain its rear. In order 
to frustrate this intention. General Frazer, with the light infantry and part of the 
24th regiment, was ordered to cover the right ; but, while he was making a 
movement for that purpose, the left was overpowered and gave way. To save 
it from destruction, Frazer hastened to its assistance ; but met with an American 
corps of riflemen, which briskly attacked him, and he was mortally wounded in 
the conflict. The whole royal detachment now gave way ; and, with the loss 
of most of its artillery, retreated to the camp. The Americans closely pursued, 
and, under a tremendous fire of grape-shot and musketry, fiercely assaulted tlie 
works throughout iheir whole extent. Arnold, who conducted the assault, urged 
on his men ; but was ultimately repulsed by the British under the immediate 
orders of General Burgoyne, ^er having had his horse shot under him, and be- 
ing wounded in the same leg which had been injured at Quebec. The left of 
the American detachment, under Colonel Brooks, was more suctessful. It 
turned the right of the royal encampment, stormed the works of the German re- 
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serve, utder Colonel Bcehman, who was killei^, and his troops retreated, with 
the loss of all their artillery and camp equipage ; while Brooks maintained the 
ground which he had gained. 

Darkness, aa on the 19th of September, put an end to the bloody conflict ; 
and the Americans lay afl night on their arms, about half a mile from the lines, 
with the intention of renewing tlie assault in the morning. The advantage 
which they had gained was great. Without any considerable ,osa, they had 
killed many of the enemy, made upward of 200 prisoners, among whom were 
several officers of distinction, taken nine pieces of brass artillery, all the baggage 
and camp equipage of a German brigade, obtained a large supply of ammunition, 
of which they stood much in need, and 1^ entered the royal lines, and gained 
a position which threatened their rear. About midnight. Genera! Lincoln 
with his division marched from the American camp to relieve the troops who 
had been engaged, and to occupy the ground which they had won. 

General Burgoyne's situation was now critical and distressing. Since he had 
come fairly inio contact with the enemy, he had met with an obstinacy of re- 
sistance and a vigor of attack wholly unexpected. In the lale encounters, 
the Americans had shown themselves a match for the best veteran troops, and 
capable of improving any advantage which they might obtain. Sensible, there- 
fore, of the danger of encountering the events of next day on the ground which 
he then occupied. General Burgoyne resolved on a total change of position. Ac- 
cordingly, in the course of the night, in a silent and orderly manner, and with- 
out any interruption from the enemy, he moved his camp to the hills, extending 
his right up the river. The entire change of front extricated him from the im- 
mediate danger ivith which he was threatened, and induced the Americans to 
make new depositions. 

On the 8th, General Burgoyne made some attempts to provoke General Gates 
to attack him in the strong position which he had taken ; but those attempts 
were ineiFectual ; for General Gates, fully aware of his ovra advantages and of 
the difficulties to which his adversary was reduced, declined an immediate at- 
tack ; bnt was active in taking every precaution to prevent the escape of the 
royal army. He posted 1,400 men on the heights opposite the ford of Saratoga, 
and sent strong detachments to guard the fords higher up the river. 

The 8th of October was spent in skirmishing and cannonading. About sun- 
set, the body of General Frazer, who had been mortally wounded on the prece- 
ding day, was, agreeably to his own desire, carried up the hill, to be interred in 
the great redoubt, attended only by the officers who had lived in his family. 
Generals Burgoyne, Philips, and Reidesel, in testimony of respect and affection 
for their late brave companion in arms, joined the mournful procession, which 
necessarily passed in view of both armies. The incessant cannonade, the 
steady attitude and unfaltering voice of the chaplain, and the firm demeanor of 
the company during the funeral service, though oQcasionally covered with the 
earth torn up by the shot from the hostile batteries ploughing the ground around 
them, the mute expression of feeling pictured on every countenance, and the in- 
creasing gloom of the evening, all contributed to give an affecting solemnity to 
the obsequies. General Gates afterward declared, (hat if he had been apprized 
of what what was going on, he would at least have silenced his batteries, and 
allowed the last offices of humanity to be performed without disturbance, or 
even have ordered minute guns to be fired in honor of the deceased general. 

General Burgoyne being informed that an American column was advancing 
with the intention of gaining his right flank, resolved immediately to retreat to 
Saratoga, about ten miles up the river. He began his march about nine in the 
evening of the 8th, leaving behind him several boats loaded with provisions and 
baggage, and his hospital, containing about 300 sick and wounded men, toward 
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whom General Gates behaved with his usual humanity ; but the roads were so 
bad, and the heavy rains so incessant, that it was the evening of next day be- 
fore the army, much fatigued, reached Saratoga ; and it was not till the forenoon 
of the lOlh that the rear passed the fords of Fishkill creek a little farther north. 
On arriving at the ground which he intended to occupy, General Burgoyne found 
a party of the onomy already in possession of it ; but on his approach they rt?- 
treated, and joined their countrymen on the east of the river. 




Fia. m.— FieM of Saratoga 

The rain, which continued during the whole of the 9ti!. and greatly retarded 
the march of the royal army, kept the Americans in their camp , b«t it had no 
sooner ceased, than General Gates set out in pursuit of the retreating enemy. 
As the roads, however, were extremely bad, and the bridges broken down by 
the British, it was some lime before he overtook them 

From his camp above Fishkill creek, General Biirgoyne sent forward a com 
pany of artificers, escorted by a regular regiment, some riflemen, and a body o. 
provincials, to repair the roads and bridges leading to Fort Edward, to enable 
the army to pursue its march to that place. Thispartyhadnotlongleft the camp, 
■when the Americans appeared on the heights below Fishkill creek ; and made 
dispositions as if intending to force a passage and attack the royal army. Gen- 
eral Burgoyne, therefore, recalled the regular troops escorting the artificers j and 
the provincial corps, under whose protection the workmen were left, being at- 
tacked by a small party of the enemy, who had gained the front of the roya! 
army, fled on the first fire, and consequently the artificers were obliged to re- 
turn to camp, without having performed any part of the task to which they 
were appointed. As the roads could not be repaired, the baggage and artillery 
of the army could not proceed. 

The Americans not only guarded the ford of Saratoga, but lined the whole 
eastern bank of the river. Parties of them were advanced between the British 
array and Fort Edward ; and they had also thrown up entrcnchmenfe) provided 
with ajtillery, on the high grounds between Fort Edward and Fort George. 
The detachments on the eastern bank so much annoyed the British boats in the 
river, tliat General Burgoyne was obliged to land his provisions, and carry them 
to camp, up a steep hUl, under a galling fire from the enemy. 

The British general was now in a most distressing situation. He had crossed 
the Hudson in the confident hope of victory and triumph, and in the expectation 
of a powerful co-operation from the lower parts of the river, if needful. On the 
21st of September, after the battle of the i9th had in some measure made him 
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sensible of his difficulties, be received a messenger from Sir Henry Cliaton, 
who informed him of the intended attack on Forts Clinton and Montgomery. 
That messenger he immediately sent back with a letter, informing Sir Henry 
Clinton of his ability and determination to maintain the ground which he then 
occupied till the 13th of October, and requesting assistance. He had sent other 
messengers, by different routes, with the same information, but had heard noth- 
ing furiher from New York. 

The att k on F t. Clinton and Montgomery, which had been delayed till 
the arriv 1 f nf f Europe, had been successfully made. The 

voyage of h f ts was tedious ; but they arrived at New York in 

the end f S p mb d S Henry Clinton without delay embarked 3,000 

men in 1 f d if d -iptions, and, convoyed by some ships-of-wai 

under C nm d H h ai! d up llie Hudson. 

Forts CI n d M j against which the expedition was directed, 

were sit d h gh g d f difficult access, on the western bank of the 
river, ah fif j mil b N York. They were separated by a rivulet, 
which, fl w ng ir m h hill mj ties itself into the Hudson. Under cover of 
the gtms a b ra as h d a oss the river from bank to bank, and strength- 

ened by an iramense iron chain in front, as well as supported by chevaux-de- 
frise sunk behind it. Above this strong barrier, a frigate and galleys were moored, 
so as to be able to direct a heavy fire against any vessels that might attempt 
to force a passage. This seemed to present an insuperable obstacle in the way 
of t]ie British shipping toward Albany. Fort Independence stood four or iivo 
miles below, on a high point of land, on the opposite side of the rivet. Fori 
Constitution was six miles above the boom, on an island near the eastern bank : 
Peekskill, the headquarters of the officer who commanded on the Hudson, from 
Kingsbridge to Albany, was just below Fort Independence, on the same side. 
General Putnam then held that command, and had about 2,000 men under him. 

On the 5th of October, Sir Henry Clinton landed at Verplanck's Point, a lit- 
tle below Peekskill, on the same side of the river. General Putnam, appre- 
aending that the enemy intended to attack Fort Independence, and to march 
.hrough the highlands on the east of the river toward Albany, retired to the 
heights in his rear ; and, entertaining no suspicion of the real point of attack, 
neglected to strengthen the garrisons of the forts on the western bank. 

The British fleet moved higher up the river, in order to conceal what was 
passing at the place where the troops had landed ; and, on the evening of the 
day on which he had arrivedat Verplanck's Point, Sir Henry Clinton embarked 
upward of 2,000 of his men, leaving the rest to guard that post. Early next 
morning he landed at Stony Point, on the west side of the river, and immediately 
began his march over the mountains toward the forts. The roads were difficult 
and the enterprise perilous ; for a small body of men, properly posted, might not 
only have arrested his progress but repulsed him with much loss. He, however, 
reached the vicinity of the forts before he was discovered ; there he fell in with 
a patrole, who immediately retreated, and gave warning of the approaching 

Between four and five on the afternoon of the 6th of October, the British ap- 
peared before the forts, which they summoned to surrender ; and, on receiving 
a refusal, instantly advanced under a heavy fire to the assault. Both forts, gar- 
risoned by about 600 men, were attacked at the same time. Fort Montgomery, 
by Colonel Campbell at the head of 900 men ; and Fort Clinton, the stronger 
of the two posts, by Sir Henry Clinton with 1,200. Fort Montgomery was 
soon taken ; but Colonel Campbell fell in the attack. Most of the garrison, fa 
Vored by the darkness and by their knowledge of the passes, made their escape 
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At Fort Clinton the resistance was more obstinate ; but that fort also was storm 
ed, and a considerable number of the garrison killed or made prisoners. 

General Putnam had no suspicion of the real point of attack till he heard tho 
firing, when he despatched 500 men to the assistance of the garrisons ; but the 
forts were taken before tliey arrived, and consequently thoy returned co camp. 
In storming the forts, the British had about 150 men killed or wounded. Be- 
sides Colonel Campbell, Captain Stewart, Major Sill, and Count Grabousky, a 
Polish nobleman who served as a volunteer in the royal army, were among the 
slain. The Americans lost 300 men, in killed and wounded, and prisoners. 

The American vessels-of-war in the river, being unable to escape, were burn- 
ed by their crews, in order to prevent them from falhng into the hands of the 
British, who removed the boom and chain, and opened the navigation of the 
river. Fort Independence was evacuated ; and Fort Constitution, where the 
navigation was obstructed by a boom and chain, was also abandoned, without 
any attempt to defend it. The British proceeded up the river, destroying every- 
thing in their power. They advanced to Esopus, which they laid in ashes ; 
but proceeded no farther. In this expedition, they took or destroyed a large 
quantity of American stores. 

General Putnam retreated up the river ; informed General Gates that he was 
unable to arrest the progress of the enemy, and advised him to prepare for the 
worst. But although his rear was threatened. General Gates was eager in im- 
proving the advantages he had gained over tho British army, which was now 
reduced to the most distressing circumstances. 

Genera] Burgoyne, having been defeated in his intention of repairing the road 
to Fort Edward, called a council of war, which adopted the desperate resolution 
of abandoning their baggage, artillery, and stores ; and with their arms only, and 
such provisions as they could carry on their backs, marching in the night to Fort 
Edward, crossing the river at the ford there, or at one a little above it, and for- 
cing their way to Fort George. The distance was only about thirty miles ; but 
the scouts who had been sent out to examine the route, reported that the two 
fords were all already guarded by strong detachmenls provided with artil'ery, so 
that the resolution which had been taken could not be executed. Ir. .use hope- 
less circumstances. Genera! Burgoyne again summoned his council of war, and, 
by the unanimous advice of the members, opened a correspondence with Gen- 
eral Gates, on the 13th of October ; and, on the 16th terms of capitulation were 
agreed on, by which it was stipulated that the troops under General Burgoyne 
should next day march out of their camp, with the honors of war, and the artil- 
lery of the entrenchments, and pile their arms at the verge of the river ; that a 
free passage should be granted them to Great Britain, on condition of not ser- 
ving in North America during the war, unless exchanged ; and that they should 
embark at Boston. To these a nu b f 1 f 1 portance were added, 

relating to the property of the offi C d 11 yalists, the march of 

the troops through New England, d h mil p On the 17th, the 

British army piled their arms agre bly h pi 

When the British army left Tic 1 d f about 10,000 men, 

exclusive of Indians ; but, by the 1 f w d ly desertion, it was re- 

duced to about 6,000 at the time oi h d I ned six members of 

parliament. General Gates had then under his command upward of 9,000 con- 
tinentals and 4,000 miiitia. On this occasion the Americans gained a remarka- 
bly fine train of brass artillery, amounting to forty pieces of different descrip- 
tions, and all the arms and baggage of the troops. Such was the fate of that 
army which had excited high expectations in Britain, and which, at first, spread 
alarm and dismay througliont the United States of America. 

In consequence of the capitulatiot 'il Saratoga, the British wore unable to re- 
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tain possession of llie forts on the lakes. They therefore destroyed the worlo 
of Ticonderoga and ita dependancies, threw the heavy artillery into tlie lake, 
and retreated to Isle aux Noix and St. John's. 

The great error of General Burgoyne arose from his too ardent desire not to 
disappoint public expectation, and his unwillingness to renounce the fond hope 
of viciory, conquest, and renown. These induced him to linger on tho Hudson 
till retreat became impracticable. The American troops who subdued him, es- 
pecially the militia, were irritated by some marauding parties of the English, who 
pillaged ao much that the general found it necessary to threaten the culprits 
with the utmost severity of mUitary law. 

The convention at Saratoga ought to have induced the British cabinet to aban- 
don the contest, on the best terms that could be obtained ; for there was little 
probability of subjugating a people who had been able to maintain such a pro- 
tracted struggle, and who, in the course of the campaign, had not only given em- 
ployment to a powerful army, under Generals Sir William Howe and Sir Henry 
Clinton, but had also compelled another array, consisting at first of 10,000 ex- 
cellent troops, commanded by active and enterprising officers, to lay down their 
arms. This success elevated the spirits of the friends of congress, and increased 
their number. At first, the British government had not a few who were friendly 
to it from principle, and many more who did not oppose it from prudence. The 
measures of the British ministry and the conduct of their agents daily diminish- 
ed the number of the first of these ; and every success of the troops of congress 
encouraged some of the second to abandon their cautious policy, and espouse 
the cause of their countrymen. 

The surrender of the array under General Burgojme at Saratoga was an event 
of great iraportance in the history of llie war, and produced moraentous conse- 
quences both in America and in Europe. It elevated the spirits of the republicans, 
inspired them with confidence in themselves, gave a new impulse to their exer- 
tions in the cause of independence, and taught the British troops to respect an 
enemy whom before they had too much despised. 

The consequences of this event were not less important in Europe. The 
ministry and people of Great Britain had entertained the most confident expec- 
tations of the complete success of the northern army ; and the easy conquest of 
Ticonderoga, with, its dependancies, confirmed all their fond anticipations. 
Therefore, when they beard that General Burgoyne's army was not only de- 
feated, but compelled to lay down its arms, they were struck with astonishment 
and dismay. 

The great powers on the continent of Europe had been attentive observers 
of the struggle between Great Britain and her colonies, and to those powers the 
Americans had early applied for assistance. But the strength of Britain was gigan- 
tic ; and to provoke her vengeance by aiding her rebellious subjects was a dan- 
ger not rashly to be encountered. Although the continental cabinets, especially 
that of Versailles, had not discouraged the applications of the Americans, yet 
they had not given them any open countenance or avowed aid. They had, in- 
deed, afforded the provinces clandestine marks of good-will, but still preserved 
the semblance of neutrality. The obstinate struggle, however, which the Amer- 
icans had maintained, and their success at Saratoga, put an end to this wary and 
hesitating policy. It was now evident that the resistance of the colonies nos 
not merely an ebullition of popular fury, likely soon to subside or to he easily 
overcome, but that it was a steady and organized plan, conducted with respecta- 
ble ability, and likely to be crowned with ultimate success. The court of France 
began to throw off the mask. It became less reserved in its coramunii 
with the American agents, gave them a public reception, and at length e 
into a treaty of alliance with them. 
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The British parliament met on the "Oth of November and the u?ual addres 
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mixed trmmph pnjoy iteir parliamentary victones. The news ol General Bur- 
goyne's surrender arrl^ed and filled them with mortification and dismay. A 
deep gloom overspread the country ; the formidable nature of the resistance in 
America to minialerial measures was demonstrated ; and the movements in the 
ports of France rendered the interference of that country no longer doubtful, al- 
though her professions were still pacific. 

Tho war began to assu ne a more portentous aspect ; and the British ministry, 
unable to execute their original purpose, lowered dteir tone and showed an incli- 
nation to treat with the colonies, on any terms which did not imply their entire 
independence and complete separation from the British empire. In order to ter- 
minate the quarrel with ^mprica before the actual commencement of hostilities 
with France, Lord Worth introduced two bills into the house of commons : the 
first declared that parliament would impose no tax or duty whatever, payable 
within any of the colonies of North America, except only such duties as it might 
be expedient to impose for the purposes of commerce, the net produce of which 
should always be paid and applied to and for the use of the colonies in which the 
same shall be respectively levied, in like manner as other duties collected under 
the authority of their respective legislatures are ordinarily paid and applied ; the 
second authorized the appointment of commissioners by the crown, with power to 
treat with either the constituted authorities or with individuals in America ; but 
that no stipulation entered into should have any effect till approved in parlia- 
ment. It empowered the commissioners, however, to proclaim a cessation of 
hostilities in any of the colonies ; to suspend the operation of the non-intei 
course act ; also to suspend, during the continuance of the act, so much of all or 
any of the acts of parliament which have passed since the 10th day of Febru- 
ary, 1763, as relates to the colonies ; to grant pardons to any number or descrip- 
tion of persons ; and to appoint a governor in any colony in which his majesty 
had heretofore exercised the power of making such appointment. The dura- 
tion of the act was limited to the Ist day of June, 1779. 

These biOs passed both houses of parliament ; and as, about the time of their 
introduction, ministry received information of the conclusion of the treaty be- 
tween France and the colonies, they sent off copies of them to America, even 
before they had gone through the usual formalities, in order to counteract the ef- 
fects which the news of the French alliance might produce. Early in March, 
the earl of Carlisle, George Johnstone, and William Eden, Esquires, were ap- 
pointed c-nmissioners for carrying the acts into execution i and the celebrated 
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Dr, Adam Ferguson, then professor of moral pMlosophy in the university of Ed- 
inburgh, was nominated their secretary. The commissioners sailed without de- 
lay for America. But the preserit measuroj like every other concession in the 
course of this desperate contest, came too late. What was now offered would at 
one time have been hailed in America with acclamations of joy, and secured the 
grateful affection of the colonists. But circumstances were now changed. The 
minds of the people were completely alienated from the parent state, and their 
spirits exasperated by the events of the war. Independence had been declared ; 
victory had emblazoned the standards of congress ; and a treaty of alliance with 
France had been concluded. 

On the 16ih of December, the preHminaries of a tjealy between France and 
America were agreed on ; and the treaty itself was signed at Paris on the 6th 
of February, 1778 — an event of which the British ministry got information in 
little more than forty-eight hours after the signatures were affixed. The prin- 
cipal articles of the treaty were, that if Britain, in consequence of the alliance, 
should commence hostilities against France, the two countues should mutually 
assist each other ; that the independence of America should be effectuaOy main- 
tained ; that if any part of North America, still possessing allegiance to the 
crown of Dcitain, should be reduced by the colonies, it should belong to the Uni- 
ted States ; that if France should conquer any of the British West India islands, 
thoy should be deemed its property ; that the contracting parlies should not lay 
down their arms till the independence of America w^ formally acknowledged ; 
and that neither of them should conclude a peace without the consent of the 
other. 

Lord North's conciliatory bills reached America before the news of the French 
treaty, and the American legislature referred the bills to a committee of their 
number, which, after an acute and severe examination, gave in a report well 
calculated to counteract the effects which it was apprehended the bills would 
produce on the minds of the timid and wavering. They reported as their opin- 
ion, that it was the aim of those bills to create divisions in the states ; and 
" that they were the sequel of that insidious plan, which, from the days of the 
stamp act down to the present time, hath involved this country in contention and 
bloodshed ; and that, as in other cases, so in this, although circumstances may 
at times force them to recede from their unjustifiable clains, there can be no 
doubt but they will, as heretofore, upon the first favorable occasion, again dis- 
play that lust of domination which hath rent in twain the mighty empire of Brit- 
d rhey further reported it as their opinion, that any men, or body of men, 

1 o should presume to make any separate or partial convention or agreement 
V tl con ssioners under the crown of Great Britain, should be considered and 

eated as open and avowed enemies of the United States. The committee 
f tl er ga e it as their opinion, that the United States could not hold any con- 
fe ence h the British commissioners, unless Britain first withdrew her fleets 
and am es or in positive and express terms acknowledged the independence of 

W h le these things were going on, Mr. Silas Deane arrived from Paris, with 
thp n portant and gratifying information that treaties of alliance and commerce 
had been concluded between France and the United States. This intelligence 
diffused a lively joy throughout America ; and was received by the people as the 
harbinger of their independence. The alliance had been long expected ; and 
the delays thrown in the way of its accomplishment had excited many uneasy 
apprehensions. But these were now dissipated ; and, lo the fond imaginations 
of the people, all the prospects of the United States appeared gilded with the 
cheering beams of prosperity. 

'Jii the 39th day of the preceding October, John Hancock, one of the hral 
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agents in tlie ravoiunoiiaij muvomcms anur imm^ luifd the presidunt 8 chait 
ia congress for nearlv two j ears at d a 1 a]f requested leaie of absence on ac- 
count of ill health He had beei chosen to succeed Peyton Randolph j and had 
discharged the du ps of }.rcs dent vith great abil ly Hei rj Laurens, of South 
Carolina, was chosen to s icceed hi n ir he cha r 

The British am y 1 1 Philadelphia epe t he win pr in gav tj and revelry, in- 
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junng ill once thoir own lespoctability and the cause \vliich they were e 
to support. They disgusted the sober inhabitants by their inegulaii 
provoked them by their insolence ; so that many wlio had hailed their anival 
with cordial gratulations, felt a lively satisfaction when the hour of their depar- 
ture came. 

General Washmgton quitted White Marsh, crossed the Schuylkill at Swoed s 
Ford, and, on the 19th of December, took a strong position at VaUey Forge, 
about twenty-six miles from Philadelphia. Had he retired during the winter to 
the shelter of a large town, he must have gone to a great distance from the 
British army, and left an extensive tract of country open to their foraging parlies : 
or had he cantoned his men in the adjacent viUages, his army might have been 
beaten in detail and gradually destroyed. But at VaUey Forge he was suffi- 
ciently near Philadelphia to check the foraging parties of the enemy, and his 
army was so much concentrated as to secure it from any sudden and desultory 



attack. 

At Valley F rge 1 
formed of lof, 



i mmander n ch ef lodged t s arm n huts 
n I d V th 1 ud vh ch c s uted very -jc 
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IS of life. But, 
dwellings, the sufferings of the 
army from want of provisions and clothing were incredible. The winter was 
severe, and many of the men were without stockings or shoes, and almost naked. 
The non-importation associations rendered cloth scarce at the commencement 
of hostilities ; the war rendered importation diiEcult ; and the consumption ex- 
ceeded the produce of the home manufacture. Hence the army was left in a 
destitute and deplorable condition ; and the line of march, from White Marsh to 
Valley Forge, over rough and frozen roads, might have been traced by the blood 
from the bare and mangled feet of the soldiers. Under shelter of the huts their 
sufferings were at first considerably alleviated ; but in a short time the miseries 
of want, amounting almost to famine, were added to those of nakedness. 

Many representations on this subject had been submitted to congress, which 
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had authorized the commander-in-cMef to seize provisions for his aimywherevei 
he could find them, withia seventy miles of headquarters, paying for them with 
money, or giving certificates for the redemption of which the faith of the United 
States was pledged. Tliis odious power General Washington was extremely 
backward to exercise : but at Valley Forge his necessities were so pressing 
that he was constrained to have recourse to it ; and, notwilhatanding all his pre- 
cautions, the manner in which his orders were executed did not always soften 
the rigor of this harsh measure. 

The American commander-in-chief was UI provided with money, and could 
make his payments only in paper of very uncertain value ; but the supplies car- 
ried into Philadelphia were readily paid for by the British troops in gold and 
silver. It was, however, no easy matter for the country people to carry pro- 
visions into Philadelpliia without detection and punishment ; for the American 
detachments and patroles, though at a respectful distance, almost encircled the 
city. General Armstrong, with the Pennsylvania militia, was at the old camp 
at White Marsh ; General Smallwood was detached to Wilmington ; Colonel 
Morgan, whose riflemen had been so active on the Hudson during the preceding 
campaign, guarded the western bank of the Schuylkill ; Count Pulaski, a Polish 
nobleman in the service of the United States, who had been appointed to com- 
mand the cavalry, was posted with a part of his force at Trenton ; and Major 
Jamieson and Captain Lee were appointed to watch both sides of the Delaware. 

From the position which General Washington had taken at Valley Forge, and 
from the activity and vigDance of his patroles, the British army in Philadelphia 
was straitened for forage and fresh provisions. A considerable number of the 
people of Pennsylvania were well affected to the British cause, and desirous of 
supplying the troops, while many more were willing to carry victuals to Phila- 
delphia, where they found a ready market, and payment in gold or silver, 
whereas the army at Valley Forge could pay only in paper money of uncertain 
value. But it was not easy to reach Philadelphia, nor safe to attempt it; for 
the American parties often intercepted them, took the provisions without pay- 
ment, and not unfrequently added corporal chastisement. The first operations 
on the part of the British, therefore, in the campaign of 1778, were undertaken 
in order to procure supplies for the army. About the middle of March, a strong 
detachment, under Lieutenant-Colonel Mawhood, made a foraging excursion, for 
six or seven days, into Jersey, surprised and defeated the American parties at 
Hancock's and Quinton's bridges, on Always creek, which falls into the Dela- 
ware to the south of Reedy island, killed or took fifty or sixty of the militia, 
and, after a successful expedition, returned to Philadelphia ivith little loss. 

A corps of Pennsylvania militia, daily varying in number, sometimes not ex- 
ceeding fifty, sometimes !mioTm-.Jng 'o 600, unJer General i.acy, had taken post 
at a place called Crooked Billet, about aeventecn miles irom Philadelphia, on 
the road to New York, for the purpose of intercepting the country people who 
attempted to carry provisions to the British army. Early on the morning of the 
4lh of May, Colonel Abercrombie and Major Simcoe, with a strong detachment, 
attempted to surprise this party ; but Lacy escaped with Utile loss, except his 
baggage, which fell into the hands of the enemy. 

On the 7th of May, the British undertook an expedition against the galleys 
and other shipping which had escaped up the Delaware after the reduction of 
Mud Island, and destroyed upward of forty vessels and some stores and provis- 
ions. The undisputed superiority of the British naval force, and the conse- 
quent command of the Delaware, gave them great facilities in directing a suita- 
ble armament against any particular point : and the movements of the militia, on 
whom congress chiefly depended for repelling sudden predatory incursions and 
for guarding the roads to Philadelfihia, were often tardy and inefficient. The 
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oads were ili-guarded ; and the British cominoiiiy accompli. shed their foraging 
and returned to camp before an adequate force could be assembled to oppose 

To remedy these evils, to annoy the rear of the British troops, in case they 
evacuated Philadelphia, which it was now suspected they intended to do, and 
also to form an advanced guard of the main army, the Marquis Ae la Fayette, 
with upward of 2,000 chosen men, and six pieces of artillery, was ordered to the 
east of the Schuylkill, and took post on Baron Hill, seven or eight miles in front 
of the army at Valley Forge. Sir William Howe immediately got notice of his 
position, and formed a plan to surprise and cut him off. For that purpose, a de- 
tachment of 5,000 of the best troops of the British army, under General Grant, 
inarched from Philadelphia on the night of the 20th of May, and look the road 
which runs along ihe Delaware, and consequently does not lead directly to 
Baron Hill. But after advancing a few miles, the detachment lumed to the left, 
and, proceeding by White Marsh, passed at no great distance from La Fayette's 
left flank, and about sunrise reached a point in his rear, where two roads di- 
verged, one leading to the camp of the marquis, the other to Matson's ford, each 
about a mile distant. There General Grant's detachment was first observed by 
the Americana ; and the British perceived by the rapid movements of some hos- 
tile horsemen, that they were seen. Both La Fayette's camp and the road lead- 
ing from it to Matson's ford, were concealed from the British troops by interve- 
ning woods and high grounds. General Grant spent some timo in making dispo- 
sitions for the intended attack. That interval was actively improved by die mar- 
qms, who, although not apprized of the full extent of his danger, acted with 
promptitude and decision. He marched rapidly to Matson's ford, from which he 
was somewhat more distant than the British detachment, and reached it while 
General Grant was advancing against Baron Hill, in the belief that the Marquis 
de la Fayette was still there. The Americans hurried through the ford, leaving 
their artillery behind ; but, on discovering that they were not closely pursued, 
some of them returned and dragged the fieldpieces across the river ; a small 
party was also sent into the woods to retard the progress of the British advanced 
guard, if it should approach while the artillery was hi the ford. 

On finding the camp at Baron Hill deserted, General Grant immediately 
pursued in the track of the retreating enemy, toward Matson's ford. His 
advanced guard overtook some of the small American party, which had been 
sent back to cover the passage of the artillery, before they could recross tho 
river, and took or killed a few of them ; but on reaching the ford General Grant 
found the marquis so advantageously posted on the rising ground on the oppo- 
site hank, and bis artillery so judiciously placed, that it was deemed unadvisa- 
ble to attack him. Thus the attempt against tho Marquis de la Fayette failed, 
although the plan was well-concerted, and on the very point of success. In the 
British army sanguine expectations of the favorable issue of the enterprise were 
entertained ; and in order to insure a happy result, a large detachment under 
General Grey, in the course of the night, took post at a ford of the Schuylkill, 
two or three miles in front of La Fayette's right flank, to intercept him if he 
should attempt to escape in that direction, while the main body of the army ad- 
vanced to Chestnut Hill to support the attack ; but on the failure of the enter- 
prise the whole returned to Philadelphia. 

General Grant's detachment was seen from the camp at Valley Forge about 
llie lime it was discovered by the troops at Baron Hill : alarm-guns were fired 
to warn the marquis of his danger ; and the whole army was drawn out, to be 
itt readiness to act as circumstances might require. The escape of the detach- 
ment was the cause of much joy and congratulation in the American, and of dis- 
appointment and chagrin in the British army. 
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That a strong detachment of hostile troops should pass at a small distance from 
La Fayette'a flank, and gain his rear unobserved, would seem to argue a want 
of vigilance on the part of that officer ; but the Pennsylvania militia had been 
posted at a little distance on his left, and he relied on them for watching the 
roads in that quarter. The militia, however, had quitted their station, without 
informing him of their movement ; and consequently his left flank, and the roads 
about White Marsh, remained unguarded. 

About that time, Sir WOliam Howe resigned the command of the array. So 
far back as the month of October, in the preceding year, he had requested to be 
relieved from the painful service in which he was engaged. On the 14th of 
April, 1778, he received his majesty's permission to resign ; but at the same time 
he was directed, while he continued in command, to embrace every opportunity 
of putting an end to the war, by a due employment of the force under his orders. 
In the beginning of June he sailed for England, leaving the troops under the 
care of Sir Henry Clinton as his successor. 

About the time when Sir William Howe resigned the command of the army, the 
British government ordered the evacuation of Philadelphia. While the British 
had an undisputed naval superiority, Philadelphia was, in some respects, a good 
military station. But Philadelphia is 100 miles up the Delaware; and as Sir 
William Howe had been unable to drive General Washingtoa from the field, he 
had found some difficulty in subsisting his army in thai city, even when the 
British ships had the full command of the sea, and couid force their way up the 
great rivers ; but when the empire of the ocean was about to be disputed by the 
French, Philadelphia became a hazardous post, on account of the difficulty and 
micertainty of procuring provisions, receiving communications, or sending aid to 
such places as might be attacked. It was accordingly resolved to abandon that 
city ; and as circumstances were changed, instead of returning hj sea, to march 
the army through the Jerseys to New York, where the comnnmication with the 
ocean is more easy. 

The preparations required for this movement could not be so secretly made as 
to escape the notice of the Americans ; and to be in readiness for it, was one 
reason of detaching the Marquis de la Fayette to Baron Hill, where he had been 
exposed to so much danger. General Washington called in his detachments, and 
pressed the stat« governments to hasten the march of their new levies, in order 
that he might be enabled to act offensively : but the new levies arrived slowly ; 
and in some instances the state legislatures were deliberating on the means of 
raising them at the lime when they should have been in the field. 

Although General Washington was satisfied of the intention of the British 
commander-in-chief to evacuate PhUadelphia, yet it was uncertain in what way 
he would accomplish his purpose ; hut the opinion that he intended to march 
through the Jerseys to New York gained ground in the American camp ; and in 
this persuasion General Washington detached Genera! Maxwell with the Jersey 
brigade across the Delaware, to co-operate with General Dickinson, who waa 
assembling the Jersey militia, in breaking down the bridges, felling frees across 
the roads, and impeding and harassing the British troops in their retreat ; but 
with orders to be on his guard against a sudden attack. 

General Washington summoned a council of war to deliberate on the measures 
lo be pursued in that emergency. It was unanimously resolved not to molest 
the British army in passing the Delaware ; but with respect to subsequent op- 
erations there was much difference of opinion in the council. General Lee, 
who had lately joined the army after his exchange, was decidedly against risk- 
ing either a genera] or partial engagement. The British army he estimated at 
10,000 men fit for duty, exclusive of officers, while the American army did not 
amount to 11,000 ; he was ilierefore of opinion that, with such an equality of 
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force, it would be criminal to hazard a battle. He relied much on the impo- 
sing attitude in which tlieir late foreign alliance placed them, and maintained 
that nothing but a defeat of the army could now endanger their independence. 
Almost all the foreign officers agreed in opinion with General Lee ; and among 
the American generah onlyWa}ne and Cadwallader were decidedly in. favor 
of attacking the enem^ In these ctrcumstdnces General Washington, although 
Btrongly incline 1 to hght found himself constrained to act with much circum- 
spection. 

Having made all the requisite preparations Sir Henry Clinton, early in the 
morning of the 18lh oi June led the British army to the confluence of the Del- 
aware and bchuylkill where boats and other vessels were ready to receive 
them ; and so judicious were the arrangements made by the admiral, that all the 
troops, with the baggage and artillery were earned across the Delaware, and 
safely landed on the Jeraej side of the ruer befire ten in the morning. Many 
of the loyalis s of Philadelphia accompamed the army, carrying their etfects 
along with them The Americans entered the cit) before the British rear-guard 
had entirely lelt il 

There were t«o ro ds lealing from Philadelphia to New York ; the one run- 
ning along the western bank of the Delaware to Trenton ferry, and the other 
along the ea&tern bank to the same point The British army had wisely crossed 
the river at the point where it was least exposed to molestation, and entered 
on the last ct these two roads In marching thiough a difficult and hostile 
country, S r HLury CI ntoii prudently carried along with him a considerable 
quantity of baggige ind a large supply of proiisions ; so that the progress of 
the army, thus heavily mcurabered wag but slow It proceeded leisurely 
through Huddersfield, Mount Holly, Crosswick, and reached Allentown on. the 
24th ; having in seven days marched less than forty miles. This slow progress 
made the Americans believe that Sir Henry Clinton wished to beattacked. Gen- 
eral Maxwell, who was posted at Mount Holly, retired on his approach ; and 
neither he nor Gen 1 " ' 
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General Washington, stUl inclined to attack the enemy, determined to act, to a 
certain extent, on bis own responsibility. 

The Jersey militia and a brigade of continentals, under Generals Dickinson 
and Maxwell, hovered on the left flank of the British army ; General Cadwalla- 
der, with a continental regiment and a few militia, was in its rear, and Colonel 
Morgan, with his regiment 600 strong, was on its right. These detachments 
were ordered to harass the enemy as much as possible. 
IS 
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As Sir Henry Clinton proceeded on ike route toward Sandy Hook, General 
Washington strengthened his advanced guard till it amounted to 5,000 men. 
General Lee, from his rank, had a claim to the command of that force ; but, at 
first, he declined it, and the Marquis de la Fayette was appointed to that service. 
But General Lee, perceiviDg the importance of the command, solicited the ap- 
pointment which he had at first declined, and was accordingly sent forward 
with a reinforcement, when, from seniority, the whole of the advanced guard 
became subject \o his orders. 

On the evening of the 27th, Sir Henry Clintfln took a strong position on the 
high grounds about Freehold courthouse, in the county of Monmouth. His right 
was posted in a small wood ; his left was covered by a thick forest and a mo- 
rass ; he had a wood in front, also a marsh for a considerable space toward his 
left ; and he was within twelve miles of the high grounds at Middletown, after 
reaching which no attempt could be made upon him with any prospect of suc- 
cess. His position was unassailable ; but Genera! Washington resolved to at- 
tack his rear in the morning, as soon as it descended from the high grounds into 
the plain beyond them, and gave orders accordingly to General Lee, who was 
at English Town, three miles in the rear of the British army, and as much in 
advance of the main body of the Americans. 

By the strong parties on his flanks and rear, the British commander was con- 
vinced that the hostile army was at hand ; and, suspecting that an attempt on 
his baggage was intended, on the morning of the 28th he changed his order of 
match, and put all tlie baggage under the care of General Knyphausen, who 
commanded the van division of his army, in order that the rear division, consist- 
ing of the flower of the troops, under Earl Cornwallis, might be unencumbered, 
and ready to act as circumstances might require. Sir Henry Clinton remained 
with the rear division. 

At daybreali on tho morning of the 38th of June, General Knyphansen 
marched with the van division, having in charge the baggage, wliich was so 
abundant as to extend in a line nearly twelve miles. The rear of the army,that 
it might not press too much on the van, did not leave its ground till near eight 
in the morning. General Lee, who on the preceding evening had received 
orders to attack the British rear, which orders were repeated in the morning, 
with an assurance that the main body of the army would advance and support 
him, prepared to obey his instructions. Scarcely had the British rear-guard de- 
scended from the heights of Freehold into a plain three miles long and one 
broad, when the American van was seen advancing and descending from the 
heights which the British had just left. At the same time. Sir Henry Clinton 
perceived strong columns on his flanks. Convinced that his baggage was aimed 
at, he thought the best method of securing it was to make a vigorous attack on 
the division in his rear, and to press it so closely as to render the recall of the 
columns on his flanks necessary. He accordingly made the proper dispositions 
for attacking the enemy ; while General Lee, who believed lie had to do with 
a rear-guard only, and from whom the movements of the British were concealed 
by intervening woods, advanced over some narrow passes in a morass into the 
plain : but, instead of a rear-guard, he saw the flower of the British army drawr 
up to receive him. He perceived his mistake and danger, and instantly retreat- 
ed, before the British were ready to attack him ; sensible that, if beaten on that 
ground, his retreat across the morass would be difiicult or impracticable, and that 
he could not be easily reinforced, he resolved to regain the rising ground, that 
he might receive the attack of the enemy in a more favorable position. While 
he was making this retrograde movement, near midday, General Washington 
rode forward, and, ignorant of the causes and motives of the retreat, addressed 
General Lee in warm terms of disapprobation, The British arnw advanced 
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rapidly upon them, anil Washington ordered Lee to arrest their progress while 
he brought up the main body of the army to his assistance. 

General Lee, who had reached the ground where he intended to fight, execii' 
led his orders with characteristic courage and skill. A sharp conflict ensued ,; 
the Americans were compelled to retreat, which they did in good order. The 
British advanced and attacked the second line of the Araevicans, which was 
strongly posted, and made a vigorous resistance. After some severe fighting, 
and several movements on each side, General Washington having brought for- 
ward the main body of the American army and occupied advantageous ground. 
Sir Henry Clinton withdrew his troops and took a good position near the place 
where the battle began, at which he remained till ten at night, when he resumed 
his march, carrying along with him his wounded, except such as could not be 
moved. 

In this indecisive encounter, the Americans gained a victory. The event was 
celebrated with rejoicings throughout the United States, and congress returned 
thanks to Gieneral Washington and his army. But Sir Henry Clinton was after- 
ward allowed to pursue his march without interruption. About the time of the 
battle some attempts were made on the baggage, but they were easily repelled, 
and all the American advanced parties were recalled. 

In the tattle of Freehold Court House, the loss of both armies was nearly 
equal, amounting to about 400 men on each side. The British lost Lieutenant- 
Colonel Monckton, who was much lamented. The American army particularly 
regretted the death of Lieutenant-Colonel Bonner of Pennsylvania, and of Major 
Dickinson of Virginia. The day was exceedingly warm ; and the heat and fa- 
tigue proved fatal to several soldiers in each army, who expired without a wound. 

General Lee, conceiving himself to have been insulted by General Washing- 
ton on the field of battle, in the evening addressed to him a letter, expressed in 
no very respectful terms. He was, therefore, put under arrest, and tried by a 
court-martial for disobedience of orders, and disrespect to his commander-in-chief. 
Ho was found guilty, and suspended for a year. 

The sentence of the court-martial against General Lee closed the military 
career of that singular man, who, in the early part of the war, had been of much 
service to the Americans. Ho was bred to arms, had been a lieutenant-colonel 
in the British service, a colonel in the Portuguese army, and an aid-de-camp to 
the king of Poland, with the rank of major-general. On the breaking out of the 
American war he had resigned his commission in the British army, and offered 
his services to congress, who appointed him third in command of their forces. 
He had studied all the most valuable treatises on the artof war, both ancient and 
modem ; and on military subjects his judgment was commonly correct. In the 
presence of the enemy he was cool and intrepid; and, notwithstanding many 
faults and whimsical peculiarities in his character, he was beloved both by the 
officers and men who served under him. His understanding was vigorous, his 
memory retentive, and his imagination lively. He was a classical scholar, and 
possessed a considerable portion of general knowledge. His temper was sour 
and severe ; he scarcely ever laughed, and seldom smiled. He was impious 
and rude ; a vindictive enemy, but a steady friend ; extremely avaricious, but an 
entire stranger to deceit and dissimulation. He was at times a pleasant and iii- 
Blructive companion, but often capricious and disagreeable. 

When the American army was encamped at White Plains, General Lee 
lodged in a small house near which General Washington occasionally passed 
when observing the dispositions of the enemy : one day, accompanied by some 
of his officers, he called on General Lee and dined with him ; but no sooner 
were they gone than Lee, addressing his aid-de-camp, said : "Yon mnst iniik 
ine out another place ; for I shall have Washington and all his puppies contiii- 
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ually calling upon ixie. and they will eat me up." Next day seeing tlie com- 
mander-in-chief and his suit coming that way, and suspecting another visit, lie 
ordered his servant to write on the door with chalk, " No victuals dressed here 
l»-day." Perceiving this inscription. General Washington and his officers rode 
off, not a little amused at the incident, and the oddities of Lee's character. Lea 
had a strong attachment to do^, and some of these animals always accompanieti 
him. On being informed that congress had confirmed the sentence of the court- 
martial against him, pointing to a dog, he exclaimed, " O that I were that ani- 
mal, that I might not call man my brother !" This singular person died in 
Philadelphia, in the beginning of October, 1782. 

After the battle of Freehold Court House, the British army continued its 
march ■without intemnpiion to Sandy Hook, where it embarked on the 5th of 
July, and on the same day landed at New York. 

General Washington marched to the North river, and took a position near his 
old camp at White Plains. 

On the 5ih of July, the day on which the British army arrived at New York, 
the Count d'Estaing, with a French fleet, appeared on the coast of Virginia. 

In the month of March, the French ambassador in London, by order of his 
government, notified to the Brilisli court the treaties entered into between 
France and America. In a few days afterward he quitted London, and, about 
the same time, the British ambassador left Paris. This was considered equiva- 
lent to a declaration of war ; and although war was not actually declaredi yet 
both parties diligently prepared for hosdlilies. 

The French equipped at Toulon a fleet of twelve sail of the line and six 
frigates, and gave the command to Count d'Estaing, who, with a considerable 
number of troops on board, sailed on the 13th of April ; but, meeting with con- 
trary winds, he did not reach the coast of America till the 5th of July. He ex- 
pected to find the British army in Philadelphia, and the fleet in the Delaware ; 
and it has been supposed that if this expectation had been realized, the conse- 
quences to Britain must have been calamitous. But it is needless to speculate 
on what might have ensued in circumstances which never existed. For the 
British fleet and army were at Sandy Hook or Now York before the French 
fleet arrived on the coast. 

Informed of the departure of the British from Pennsylvania \dm 1 d Es a n 
instantly sailed to the northward, and, on the evening of the 1 of J ly 
to anchor off New York. Admiral Lord Howe, whose flee a o d o ly o 
six ships of the line, four of fifty guna each, and some friga e a d sn a!le e 
sels, had been informed of D'Estaing'a arrival on the coast ome days bo 1 e 
appeared in sight, and had made a judicious disposition of 1 fo ce f he de 
fence of the harbor. For some time after D'Estaing came s gh he n 1 
was unfavorable to an attempt on the British fleet ; howeve on he d ol lul 
it veered to the eastward, the French squadron got under way and he B b 
expected to be immediately attacked. But, instead of pro eed ng o va d 1 e 
harbor, D'Estaing stood out t^) sea, and sailed as far souA as he pes of 1 e 
Delaware, where he altered his course and steered directly fo Rl d Island 
off which he appeared on the 29lh of the month. There he ned a e 1 an a ack 
in which General Sullivan, with a detachment from General Wash n on s a j 
and reinforcements from New England, was to co-operate. 

The Americans had been preparing for some time to attempt the re luc on of 
Rhode Island ; and Sullivan had been appointed to superintend anl histen le 

Sreparations. His measures did not escape the notice of Major General s r 
Lobert Pigot, commander of the island, who, in order to impede 1 s operat o s 
had ordered two different incursions into Providence Planta on o e o 1 t d 
by Colonel Campbell, and another under Major Eyre, in wl ch a q ant y of 
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military and naval stores, some galleys and armed sloops, with upward of 100 
boats prepared for the expedition, were destroyed. These losses retarded ihe 
preparations of General Sullivan ; and when Count d'Estaing appeared, the 
Americans were not ready to co-operate with him. 

Rhode Island, which consists of two parls connected by an isthmus, lies off 
the coast of Connecticut, not far from the main land, and has several small isl- 
ands near it. Newport, the chief town of the island, stands to the west of the 
isthmus ; and the island of Connanicut lies off it, between Rhode Island and 
the continent. There are three entrances to the town, one by the east or Sea- 
konot passage ; another by the west of the island, between it and Connanicut, 
called the Main channel ; and another by the west of Connanicut, called the 
West or Narraganset passage, and which unites with the Main channel at the 
east end of Connanicut. 

The British garrison, under General Pigot, amounted to 6,000 men. The 
main body lay at Newport ; three regiments were stationed on Connanicut isl- 
Mid ; the isthmus was defended by a chain of redoubts ; and each of the three 
entrances by sea was guarded by frigates and galleys, which were destroyed on 
the appearance of Count d'festaing, to prevent them from falling into his hands. 
D'Estaing statiosied some shipe-of-war botli in the Seakonet and Narraganset 
passages, while he effectually closed the main channel, by anchoring with his 
fleet at its mouth ; and in that situation he remained till the 8th of August. The 
Americans being then ready to co-operato with him, he sailed toward the har- 
bor, receiving and returning the fire of several batteries as he passed, and an- 
chored between Newport and Connanicut. 

On ihe first appearance of the French fleet at Rhode Island, information of the 
event was sent to New York ; and Lord Howe, whose squadron was then in- 
creased to eight ships-of-tlie-line, five of fifty guns each, two of forty, four frig- 
ates, with three fireships, two bombs, and a number of inferior vessels, after 
having been detained four days by contrary winds, sailed toward Rhode Island, 
appeared in sight of it on the morning of the 9th, and, in the evening, anchored 
off Point Judith, without the entrance into the main channel, toward which the 
wind directly blew, and prevented the French from coming out ; hut it shifted to 
northeast during the night, and, in the morning, D'Estaing sailed toward the 
British floet, before a favorable breeze. Besides his superior force, he had the 
advantage of the weather-gage ; Lord Howe, therefore, declined a battle, and 
stood out to sea. D'Estaing followed him; and both fleets were soon out of 
sight of Rhode Island, 

Lord Howe and Count d'Estaing spent two days tn presence of each other, ex- 
hausting all the resources of nautical science, in order to preserve or to gain the 
weather-gage. Toward the close of the second day, when about to come lo ac- 
tion, the fleets were separated by a violent storm, which dispersed and consider- 
ably injured both of them. Single ships afterward fell in with each other, 
and spirited encounters ensued ; but no important advantage was gained on 
either side. Lord Howe retunied to New York, and D'Estaing to Newport, 
both in a shattered condition. 

When D'Estaing followed Lord Howe from Rhode Island, Sullivan's army, 
amounting to 10,000 men, chiefly militia, was ready to take the field : it was 
proposed, however, not to commence hostilities till the return of the French, in 
order that they might not offend D'Estaing, who had already discovered some 
jealousy and irritation on points of mere form and ceremony. But, as the 
American army could not be long kept together, that proposal was overruled, and 
it was resolved immediately to begin active operations. , 

On finding himself seriously threatened. General Pigot withdrew his troops 
from Connanicut, called in his outposts, and concentrated his force in the vicin- 
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ity of Newport, wliere he occupied an entrenched camp. The American army 
was transported from the continent lo the northeast end of the island, took pos- 
session of a fortified post, which the British had abandoned, and marched tow- 
ard Newport, to besiege the hostile camp at that place. 

But, on the 12th of August, before Sullivan had begun the siege, his army 
was overtaken by the furious storra of wind and rain which dispersed and dam- 
aged the fleets. It blew down, and almost irreparably injured the tents, ren- 
dered the firearms unfit for immediate use, and damaged the ammunition, of 
which fifty rounds had just been delivered to each man. The soldiers, having 
no shelter, suffered severely, and some of them perished in the storm, which 
lasted three days ; afterward the American army advanced toward the British 
lines, and began the siege. But the absence of the fleet rendered the situation of 
General Sullivan's army precarious, as the British force at Newport could easily 
be increased. On the evening of the 1 9th, D'Estaing again appeared ofi" the isl- 
and ; but the joy of the Americans on that occasion was of short duration ; for he 
immediately informed General Sulhvan that, in obedience to his orders, and agree- 
ably to the advice of all his officers, he was about to sail to theharbor of Boston. 
His instructions were, to enter that port, in case he should meet with any disas- 
ter, or find a superior British fleet on the coast. The shattered condition of his 
ships, and the arrival of Admiral Byron with reinforcements from England, con- 
stituted the very state of things contemplated in his instructions ; and therefore 
he resolved to proceed to Boston. 

To be abandoned by the fleet in such critical circumstances, and not only de- 
prived of the brilliant success which they thought within their reach, but ex- 
posed to imminent hazard, caused much disappointment, irritation, and alarm, in 
the American camp. The Marquis de la Fayette and Generid Greene were 
despatched lo Count d'Estaing to remonstrate with him on the subject, and to press 
his co-operation and assistance for two days only, in which time ihey flattered 
themselves the most brilliant success would crown their efforts. But the count 
was not popular in the fl t h w Tt ry ofiicer as well as a naval com- 

mander, and was consid d as b 1 to 1 rmy rather than to the navy. 

The officers of the sea n 1 k d 1 -ith a jealous and envious eye, 
and were willing to th\ rt h m f h y were able with safety to them- 

selves. When, on the p g ppl t ^ Fayette and Greene, he again 

submitted the matter to h d 1 y ook advantage of the letter of 

the admiral's instruction d 1 Ih ed to their former resolution. 



CHAPTER IX. 



The departure of the French fleet greatly discouraged the American army ; 
and in a few days Sullivan's force was considerably diminished by desertion. 
On the 26th of August he therefore resolved to raise the siege, and retreat to 
the north end of the island ; and look the necessary precautions for the success- 
ful execution of that movement. 

In the night of the 28th, General Sullivan silently decamped, and retired unob- 
served. Early in the morning the British discovered his retreat, and instantly 
commenced a pursuit. They soon overtook the light troops who covered the 
retreat of the American army, and who contiimed skirmishing and retreating 
till they reached the north end of the island, where the aimy occupied a strong 
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position, at a place where the British formerly had a fortified post, the worka 
of which had been strengthened during the two preceding days. There a se- 
vere conflict, for abmit half an hour, ensued, when the combatants nmlually 
withdrew from the field. The loss of the armies was nearly equal, amounting 
to between two and three hundred killed or wounded in the course of the day. 

On the 30lh of August there was a good deal of cannonading, but neither party 
ventured to attaok the other. The British were expecting reinforcements ; and 
Sullivan, although he made a show of resolutely maintaining his post, was busily 
preparing for the evacuation of the island. In the evening he silently struck his 
tents, embarked his army, with alt the artUleiy, baggage, and stores, on board a 
great number of boats, and landed safely on ike continent, before the British 
suspected his intention to abandon the post. General Sullivan made a timely 
escape ; for Sir Henry Clinton was on his way, with 4,000 men, to the assis- 
tance of General Pigot. He was detained four days ia the sound by contrary 
winds ; but arrived on the day after the Americans left the island. A very 
short delay might have proved fatal to their army. 

The most sanguine expectations had been entertained throughout the United 
States of the reduction of Rhode Island and the capture of die British force 
which defended it; so that the disappointment and mortification on the failure of 
the enterprise were exceedingly bitter. The irritation against the French, who 
were considered the authors of the miscarriage, was violent. SulUfan was con- 
fident of success ; und hia chagrin at the departure of the French fleet made him 
use some expressions, in a general order, which gave offence to D'Estaing. 
The American leaders felt the importance of preserving the good will of their 
allies. Hence Sullivan explained ; and Washington and congress employed all 
their influence to sooth the angry feelings of the French admiral, and to pre- 
vent that disunion and distrust which threatened to alienate the Americans and 
their new allies from each other. These efibrls to heal the growing breach 
were successful ; atlhough the ill humor of the populace manifested itself in 
([uarreliing with the French sailors both at Boston and Charleston in South 
Carolina. 

The British fleet had suffered considerably in the storm, but had not sustained 
so much damage as the French. In a short time, Lord Howe was again ready 
for sea ; and, having learned that D'Estaing had sailed for Boston, he left New 
York with the intention of reaching that place before him, or of attacking him 
there, if he found it could be done with advantage. But on entering the bay of 
Boston, he perceived the French fleet in Nantucket Roads, so judiciously sta- 
tionei], and so well protected by batteries, that there was no prospect of attack- 
ing it witli success. He therefore returned to New York, where, finding that, 
by fresh arrivals, his fleet was decidedly superior to that of the French, he 
availed himself of the permission which he had received some time before, and 
resigned the command to Admiral Gambier, who was to continue in the com- 
mand till the arrival of Admiral Byron, who was daily expected from Halifax. 

Sir Henry Clinton, finding that General Sullivan had effected hia retreat from 
Rhode Island, set out on his return to New York ; but, that the expedition might 
not be wholly ineffectual, he meditated an attack on New London, situated on a 
river which falls into the sound. The wind, however, being unfavorable to the 
enterprise, he gave the command of the troops on board the transports to Gener- 
al Grey, with orders to proceed in an expedition against Buzzard's bay, and 
continued his voyage to New York. In obedience to the orders which he 
had received. General Grey sailed to Acushnet river, where he landed on 
the 5th of September, and destroyed all the shipping in the river, amounting to 
more thavi seventy sail. He burned a great pan of the towns of Bedford and 
Faithaven, the one on the west and the other on the east bank, destroying a 
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considerable quantity of military and naval stores, provisiona, and merchandise. 
He landed at six in the evening ; and so rapid were hia movements, that the 
work of destruction was accomplished, and the troops reimbarked before noon 
the next day. He then proceeded to Martha's Vineyard, where he took or 
burned several vessels, destroyed a salt work, compelled the inhabitants to sur- 
render their arms, and levied from them a contribution of 1,000 sheep and 300 
oxen, with which seasonable supply of provisions he returned to New York. 

The return of the British fleet and of the troops under General Grey relieved 
the Americans from the anxious apprehensions of an attack on their allies at 
Boston. Under that apprehension General Washington broke up his camp at 
White Plains, and, proceeding northward, took a position at Fredericksburg. 
He detached Generals Gates and McDougall to Danbuty in Connecticut, in order 
that they might be in readiness to move as circumstances might require ; and 
he sent General Putnam to West Point, to watch the North river, and the im- 
portant passes in the highlands. But the return of the fleet and troops to New 
York quieted those apprehensions. 

Meanwhile the Americans perceived that an expedition was preparing at 
New York, the object of which they were unable to ascertain ; but soon after 
the return of the troops under General Grey, the British army advanced in great 
force on both sides of the North river. The column on the west bank, consist- 
ing of 5,000 men, commanded by Lord Cornwallis, extended from the Hudson 
to the Hackenaack. The division on the east side, consisting of about 3,000 
men, under General Knyphausen, stretched from the North river to the Bronx. 
The communication between them was kept up by fiat-bottomed boats, by means 
of which the two divisions could have been readily united, if the Americans had 
advanced against either of them. Generil Washmgton sent out several detach- 
ments to observe the movements ol those columns Colonel Baylor, who with 
his regiment of cavalry, consisting of upwaid oi a hundred men, had been sta- 
tioned near Paramus, crossed the Hackeusack on the morning of the 27th of 
September, and occupied Tappon or Herimgtown a small village near New 
Tappon, where some militia were posted Of these ciicumstancea Lord Corn- 
wallis received immediate notice, and he loimed a plaa to surpn&e and cut off 
both the cavalry and militia. The execution of ihe enterprise against Baylor 
was intrusted to General Grey ; and Colonel Campbell, with a detachment from 
Knyphansen's division, was to cross the river, and attack the militia at New 
Tappon. Colonel Campbell's part of the plan failed, by some delay m the pas- 
sage of the river ; during which a deserter informed the militia of their danger, 
and they saved themselves by flight. But General Grey completely surprised 
Baylor's troops, and killed, wounded, or took the greater part of them. Colonel 
Baylor was wounded and made prisoner. The slaughter on that occasion, which 
the Americans thought unnecessarily great, excited much indignation, and was 
the subject of loud complaints throughout the United States. 

Three days after the surprise of Baylor, the American Colonel Butler, witli a 
detachment of infantry, assisted by Major Lee with part of his cavalry, fell in 
with a party of fifteen chasseurs and about 100 yagers, under Captain Donop, on 
whom they made such a rapid charge, that, wimoul the loss of a man, they kill- 
ed ten on the spot, and took about twenty prisoners. This advantage was very 
soothing to the embittered feelings of the Americans, who considered it some 
compensation for Baylor's loss. 

The movement of the British army up the North river already mentioned, was 
made for the purpose of foraging, and also to cover a meditated attack on iAala 
Egg Harbor; and having accomplished its object, it returned to New York. 
Little Egg Haj-bor, situated on the coast of Jersey, was a noted rendezvous of 
privateers ; and being so near the entrance to New York, ships bound to that 
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port were much exposed to their depredation a. Aei expedition, against it was 
therefore planned, and the conduct of the enterprise intrusted to Captain Fer- 
guson of the seventeenth regiment, with about 300 men, assisted by Captain 
Colhos of the navy. He sailed from New York ; but, short as the passage was, 
he was detained several days by contrary winds, and did not arrive at the place 
of his destination till the evening of the 5th of October. The Americans had 
got notice of his design, and had sent to sea such of their privateers as were 
ready for sailing. They had also hauled the largest of the remaining vessels, 
which were cHefly prizes, twenty miles up the river to Chestnut Neck, and had 
carried their smaller vessels still farther inio the country. Ferguson proceeded 
to Chestnut Neck, burned the vessels there, destroyed the storehouses and pub- 
lic works of every sort ; and, in returning, committed some depredations on pri- 
vate property. 

Count Puiaslti, a Polish nobleman in the service of the United (States, had been 
nominated commander of the American cavalry ; but, as that appointment gave 
offence to the officers, he resigned his commission. Congress, however, permitted 
him toraisealegionary corps, consisting of three incomplete companies of infantry 
and three troops of cavalry, which he officered chiefly with foreigners, and com- 
manded the whole in person. He was ordered toward Little Egg harbor, and 
lay, without due vigilance, eight or ten miles from the coast. One Juliet, a 
Frenchman, who had deserted from the British service and obiained a commis- 
sion in Pulaski's corps, redeserted, joined Captain Ferguson of Little Egg har- 
bor, after Ms return from Chestnut Neck, and gave him exact information of the 
strength and situation of Pulaski's troops. Ferguson and Collins immediately 
resolved to surprise the Polish nobleman ; and for that purpose, on the fifteenth 
of October, they embarked two hundred and fifty men in boats, rowed ten miles 
up the river before daybreak, landed within a small distance of his infantry, left 
fifty men to guard their boats, and with the remainder of their force suddenly 
fell on the unsuspicious detachment, killed about fifty of them, among whom 
were the Baron de Bosc and Lieutenant de la Dorderie, and retreated, with 
scarcely any loss, before they could be attacked by Pulaski's cavalry. 

In this instance they greatly injured or ruined many individuals among the 
Americans ; but they were useless in respect of the great object of the war — 
the subjugation of the country. 

Admiral Byron, with a considerable number of ships, sailed from England on 
the ninth of June to take the command of the fleet on the American station, and 
to oppose Cotmt d'Estaing in those seas : but during the summer the weather 
was uncommonly boisterous in the Atlantic ocean ; and on the third of July he 
was overtaken by a storm which dispersed his fleet. Several of his ships 
reached New York singly; and six of them, which had kept together under Ad- 
miral Parker, arrived there on the 29th of August, Admiral B)Ton, in the 
Princess Royal, being left alone, steered for Halifax, where he anchored on the 
36th of August ; and in that port found the Culloden, one of hia fleet. These 
two vessels being refitted with the utmost despatch, he sailed on the 4lh of Sep- 
tember, and arrived at New York about the middle of the month. 

He made every exertion to repair hia shattered squadron ; but was not ready 
for sea till the 18th of October, when he sailed for Boston in quest of D'Estaing. 
His ill fortune still pursued him ; for scarcely had he reached the bay of Bos- 
ton, when on the Isi of November, a violent storm arose, which drove him to 
sea, and so disabled hia ships that he was obliged to hasten to Rhode Island to 
refit. D'Estaing, having repaired his fleet, seized the opportunity of Admiral 
Byron's absence to put to sea, on the 3d of November, and steered for the West 
Indies. On tlie same day. Grant, with a detachment of six thousand men from 
the British army, convoyed by six sail of the line under Commodore Hotham 
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saileJ for the same quarter^^ Toward the end of the month a detacKinent of the 
British army under Lie uleaant- Colon el Campbell, embarked with the deaiga of 
invading the southern states, and was escorted by Commodore Sir Peter Par- 
ker. A. sufficient force still remained at New York for its defence. 

As the season for active operations in the northern and middle states was 
now at an end, the American army retired into winter quarters. The main 
body was cantoned on both aides of the North river, about West Point and Mid- 
dlebuTgh, while light troops were posted in advance. In this situation they cov- 
ered the country, and were conveniently placed for procuring subsistence. The 
greater part of the men were on the west side of the river, because from that 
quarter the supplies of bread were drawn, while the animal food ivas brought 
from the slates of New England ; and it was easier to drive the cattle than to 
transport the corn from a distance. The army was lodged in huts as in the pre- 
ceding winter ; but, by means of the French alliance, the mea were more com- 
foriably clothed than forme tiy. 

During the summer of 1778 a harassing and destructive war was carried on 
by the Indians against the settlers on the western frontier of the United States. 
Congress was desirous that the numerous tribes of aboriginal inhabitants should 
either become their allies or remain neutral during the war. At first many of 
the nations seemed friendly to the United States : but congress had not the 
means of supplying them with those European commodities wliich they were 
in the habit of using ; while the British agents in Canada liberally bestowed 
upon them the articles of which they stood in need, and zealously invited them 
to take up arms against the United States. By their presents and their councils 
they alienated the minds of the Indians from the Americans, and prevailed upon 
them to espouse the British cause ; so that, from the Mohawk to the Ohio, the 
American frontier was threatened with the tomahawk and the scalping-knife. 

Although the storm was foreseen, yet the measm'es of the Americans, de- 
pending on the resolutions of different states and the agency of militia, were 
not suiEciently prompt to prevent or anticipate the threatened aggression. The 
Indians, with savage fury, burst into the American territory, carrying death and 
desolation in their train. The happy settlement of Wyoming became, in a par- 
ticular manner, the scene of carnage, misery, and ruin. That beautiful tract of 
country, lying on both sides of the Susquehannah, was claimed both by Connecti- 
cut and Pennsylvania ; and had been settled by emigrants from the former of 
those states, who, it is said, purchased the land from the Indians. The settle- 
ment was in a most flourishing condition, and contained upward of 1,000 fami- 
lies. Unfortunately, Wyoming was not free from those political dissensions 
which, in a greater or less degree, agitated every province of the union, and 
which have such a pestilential tendency to destroy social happiness and embit- 
ter human life. A great majority of the settlers zealously espoused the cause 
of congress ; but a few were devoted to the support of royalty. These last, con- 
sidering themselves harshly treated by their political opponents, withdrew from 
the settlement, and sought refuge among the savages, or retired to the British 
posts on the frontiers of Canada. There they cherished a deadly hatred against 
iheir countrymen, and meditated sanguinary schemes of vengeance. 

At the head of those refugees was Colonel John Butler, cousin of Zebulon 
Butler, commander of the militia of Wyoming. The hostile designs of the 
Indians and of the emigrant* were not unknown to the settlers at Wyoming, 
who constructed forts, and made such other preparations for defence as they 
were able. But their enemies endeavored to deceive, in order more easily to 
destroy them. The hostile Indians sent messengers with assurances of their 
peaceable disposition ; and, the more effectually to lull the settlers at Wyoming 
into a fatal security, Butler, in a numerous assembly of savages, declared that 
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he was about to retire to Detroit, adding, agreeably to the peculiar idiom of his 
auditors, that " his hand was too short to do anything that year." These pro- 
fessions and declarations were merely intended to deceive ; but the perfidious 
artifice was not followed with complete success. The settlers suspected the 
designs of their enemies, and, it is said, wrote to congress and to General 
Washington, representing tho danger to which they were exposed ; but their let 
ters were intercepted by the royalists, or tories, as they were commonly called, 
of Pennsylvania, so that government remained ignorant of the perilous state 
of Wyoming. Meanwhile the settlers betook themselves to their forts for se 
curity. 

On the !at of July, a hostile force, supposed to amount to 1,500 men, com- 
posed of 300 Indians under their own chiefs, and upward of 1,000 tories painted 
like Indians, commanded by Colonel John Butler, burst into the settlement. 
They easily gained possession, by treachery, it is said, of one of the upper 
forts ; and they took tho other. The two principal forts, Kingston and Wilkes- 
barre, were situated near each other, but on difierent sides of the river. Of 
the first of these Colonel Zebulon Butler took possession, with the greater part 
of the armed force of the district j and a number of women and children took 
refuge in the samo place. When summoned to surrender the fort, Zebulon But 
ler refused compliance, but proposed a parley ; a,nd a place at some distance 
from the fort was agreed on for a conference. At the head of 400 men, Butler 
lefi the fort and marched toward the appointed spot, but found none of the op- 
p(sitB party there. At a still greater distance from the fort, however, and near 
the foot of a mountain, he saw a flag displayed, and with imprudent confidence 
proceeded toward it ; but, for a while, it retired as he advanced. A;, length he 
found himself almost surrounded by the enemy, who, instead of a friendly confer- 
ence, commenced a furious attack upon them. In that alarming juncture the 
Americans displayed much firmness, and fought with such steady courage that 
the advantage was rather on their side, till a soldier, either throiigli treachery or 
cowardice, cried out, " The colonel has ordered a retreat !" Instantly his men 
fell into confusion and a total rout soon ensued. The troops fled toward the 
river, which they endeavored to pass in order to enter Fort Wilkesbarre, 
The enemy pursued with savage fury, massacring without resistance all who 
fell in their way. So complete was their success, and so destructive their 
rage, that of 400 men who had marched out to the delusive parley, Zebulon But- 
ler and about twenty others only escaped, lo this transaction we are equully 
surprised at the unsuspocting simplicity of the one party ,and the saiiguinary con- 
duct of the other. 

Next day ihe Indians and their barbarous white allies invested Fort KingstoTi 
Colonel Denniaon, on whom the command of the fort had devolved, sensible of his 
inability lo defend the post, went out with a flag of truce to inquire what terms 
would be granted to the garrison on surrendering. John Butler, with savage 
ferocity, replied, " The hatchet." Dennison defended the fort till most of his 
men were either killed or wounded, when he surrendered at discretion. A few 
prisoners were selected ; and John Butler, with his Indians and tories, to save 
themselves the trouble of murdering individually their vanquished enemies, with 
the women and children, shut them all up in the houses and barracks, set fire 
to the buildings, and with horrid joy saw them perish in one general confla- 
gration. 

Butler next passed over to Wilkesbarre the feeble garrison of which, 
trusting to the generosity of the enemy, surrendered at discretion ; but they mis- 
took the character of Butler and his associates ; for the continental soldiers, 
amounting to about seventy, were cut in pieces ; and the rest of the people in 
the fort, men, women, and children, were consumed in the flames, as thnse of 
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Kingston had been. All show of resistance was at an end ; but the work of de- 
vastation did not cease. About 3,000 persons, without money, clothes, or pro- 
visions, precipitately abandoned their homes, and fled from the murderous toma- 
nawk: and, in order to prevent their return, their enemies destroyed everything 
. hey had left behind. In the work of desolation and death, fire and sword were 
^Jtematety employed ; and the settlement, which had lately bloomed like para- 
dise, was converted into a dreary and silent wilderness. The property of the 
few turies only was spared ; and their thinly-scattered houses and farms smiled 
in the midst of surrounding ruin. Having gratified their revenge, and hearing 
ihat regular troops were advancing against them, the savage invaders retreated 
from the country which they had laid waste. 

Congress could not spare troops to cover the whole of the western frontier, 
which was exposed to hostile incursions ; and consequently some districts were 
occasionaOy ravaged ; but the sufferings at Wyoming were so remarkable, that, 
on the first notice of what had happened, Colonel Harriey, with his regiment and 
two companies of militia, was ordered to that settlement. He marched against 
the Indian towns, destroyed some of them, and took a few prisoners ; but soon 
found it expedient to retreat. He was pursued and vigorously attacked, but re- 
pulsed the assailants with loss. 

The fourth Peonsylvanian regiment, with some of Morgan's riflemen, com- 
manded by I.ieutenant-Colonel William Butler, a distinguished partisan, marched 
for the defence of the western frontier. After a difficult and fatiguing march, 
in which he crossed high mountains and deep waters, be reached the Indian 
towns of Unundilla and Anaquaqua, near the sources of the Susquehannah, 
where a considerable quantity of corn was laid up for winter provisions. He 
destroyed both the towns and com, drove the savages to a greater distance from 
the frontier, and rendered their incursions into the provinces more JifRcult. 

On the 11th of November 500 Indians and loyalists, with a small detachment 
of regular troops, under the command of the notorious John Butler, made an ir- 
ruption into the settlement at Cherry Valley, in the state of New York, surprised 
and killed Colonel Alden, commander of liie American force at that place, and 
ten of his soldiers. They attacked a fort erected there ; but were compelled to 
retreat. Next day they left the place, afier having murdered and scalped thir- 
ty-two of the inhabitants, chiefly women and children. 

During the summer, the house of Mr, John Merrill, of Nelson county, Ken- 
tucky, was attacked by the Indians, and defended with singular address and 
good fortune. Merrill was alarmed by the harking of a dog about midviight, and 
upon opening the door in order to ascertain the cause of the disturbance, be re- 
ceived the fire of six or seven Indians, by which his arm and thigh were both 
broken. He ivistanily sunk upon the floor, and called upon his wife to close the 
door. This had scarcely been done, when it was violently assailed by the tom- 
ahawks of the enemy, and a large breach soon effected. Mrs. Merrill, how- 
ever, being a perfect Amazon, both in strength and courage, guarded it with an 
axe, and successively killed or badly wounded four of the enemy as they at- 
tempted to force their way into the cabin. The Indians then ascended the 
roof and attempted to enter by way of the chimney, but here, again, tjiey were 
met by the same determined enemy. Mrs. Merrill seized the only feather-bed 
which the cabin afforded, and hastily ripping it open, poured its contents upon 
the fire. A furious blaze and stifling smoke inslandy ascended the chimney, 
and quickly brought down two of the enemy, who lay for a few moments at the 
mercy of the lady. Seizing the axe, she quickly despatched them, and was in^ 
stantly afterward Bwmmoned to the door, where the only remaining savage now 
appeared, endeavoring to effect an entrance while she was engaged at the chim- 
ney. He soon received a gash in the cheek, which compelled him with a loiiJ 
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yell to rdinqiiish his purpose. lie returned to Chilicotlie, where, from the re- 
port of a prisoner, he gave an exaggerated account of the fierceness, strength 
and courage of the long-knife squaw. 

While the frontiers of Pennsylvania and New York were afflicted by the hor- 
rors of savage warfare, the same calamity was preparing for Virginia, but was 
prevented by the courage and persevering activity of Colonel George Rogers 
ClarJte. At the head of some of the western militia of Virginia, by incredible 
exertions, he penetrated to the British settlements on the Mississippi, and took 
the town of Kaskaskias, a dependancy on Canada, which, along with tliat prov- 
ince, had been, given up to the British at the peaceiof 1763. At Kaskaskias 
Clarke, with a hajidful of men, was far removed from all support, and surrounded 
by numeroua fierce and hostile tribes : but his courage and talents were equal to 
the arduous circumstances in which he was placed ; and he showed in a stri- 
king manner what difficulties a sound and enterprising mind can surmount, and 
what hrilliant exploits it can achieve. His plans were formed with judgment, 
and executed with promptitude and intrepidity. At the most inclement season 
of the year, he suddenly attacked the Indians in their viUages, turned all their 
mUitary artifices against themselves, and damped the courage of their warriors. 

On taking Kaskaskias, Clarke made Rocheblave, governor of the place, pris- 
oner, and got possession of all his written instructions for the conduct of the 
war, froin Quebec, Detroit, and Michilimackinac. From those papers he 
learned that Colonel Hamilton, governor of Detroit, waa very active in planning 
and stimulating the incursions of the Indians into the United States. In the 
month of December Hamilton advanced to St. Vincent on the Wabash, in order 
to prepare an extensive expedition, not only against Clarke, but against the 
whole western frontier of Virginia. Clarke was in no condition to encountei 
the combined force of all the tribes from the lakes to the mouth of the Ohio, 
supported by the troops which Hamilton might be able to bring into the field ; 
but he took the best measures in his power for maintaining his post. 

Colonel Clarke soon received information that Hamilton, trusting to Lis dis- 
tance from danger, and to the difficulty of approaching him, had sent off all his 
Indians to alarm and harass the frontier, and lay securely at St. Vincent with 
only about eighty soldiers, having three field-pieces and some swivels. Clarke, 
although he could muster only 130 men, determined to take advantage of Ham- 
ilton's weakness and security and to attack him, as the only means of saving 
himself and of disconcerting the whole of Hamilton's plan. Accordingly, about 
the beginning of February, 1779, he despatched a small galley which he had 
fitted out, mounting two four-pounders and four swivels, manned with a company 
of soldiers, and carrying stores for his men, with orders to force her way up the 
Wabash, to take her station a hw miles below St. Vincent, and to ^low no 
person to pass her. He himself marched with his little band, and spent sixteen 
days in traversing the country between Kaskaskias and St. Vincent, passing 
with incredible fatigue through woods and marshes. He was five days in cros- 
sing the drowned lands of the Wabash ; and for five miles was frequently up to 
the breast in water. After overcoming difficulties which had been thought in- 
surmountable, he appeared before the place, and completely surprised it. The 
inhabitants readily submitted, but Hamilton at first defended himself in the fort : 
next day, however, he surrendered himself and his garrison prisoners -of- war. 
By his activity in en couraging the hostilities of the Indians, and by the revolting 
eilonnities perpetrated by those savages, Hamilton had rendered himself so ob- 
noxious, that the executive council of Virginia threw him and some of his im- 
mediate agents into prison, and put them in irons. 

This enterprise of Clarke was of much advantage to congress. It disconcert- 
ed the whole of Hamilton's plan, saved the western frontier of Virginia from the 
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exteiisivi! devastations of savage warfare which had been devised against it, 
cooled the ardor of many of the Indian tribes, and deterred thera from engaging 
in their ferocious incursions into the United States. 

Except the unsuccessful attack on Sullivan's island ia 1776, the British force 
had hitherto been directed solely "against the northern and middle states, the 
most populous and strongest parts of the TJnioa. If tlie north had been subdued, 
the soulJi must have yielded : but the results had not answered the expectations 
of the British cabinet. One army had been compelled to lay down its arras ; 
and the army on the coast had been of little advantage to the cause. The peo- 
ple had indeed suffered much in the course of the contest j but their sufferings, 
instead of subduing their spirits, liad only embittered their animosity against the 
mother-country. 

In those circumstances, when the season for active operations in the middle 
and northern states terminated, the British commander-in-chief resolved to make 
an attempt on the southern provinces, as an experiment to ascertain the probable 
result of transferring the war to that 'quarter. If he could not subdue all the 
country, he might reduce a part of it to allegiance to the British crown. Suc- 
cess in the soutii might pave the way for victory in the north. The south pro- 
duced the commodities most valuable in the European market ; and the posses- 
sion of some of the provinces would entitle the British government to better 
terms at a general peace. By these and similar considerations, the British com- 
mander-in-chief was induced to try the chances of war in the south. His atten- 
tion was turned to that quarter by a desultory but destructive warfare which, 
during the preceding summer, had been carried on between Georgia and East 
Florida, in some degree that warfare had subsisted ever since Georgia joined 
the Union ; but, during the preceding summer, those inroads had assumed a 
more serious aspect than usual : numbers of loyalists, who had fled from the 
Carolinas and Georgia, sought shelter in East Florida ; and, animated with all 
the fervor of political zeal and personal revenge, they readily joined in those ex- 
peditions. One of these marauding parlies advanced to Sunbury in Georgia, 
which they summoned to surrender ; but Colonel Mcintosh, commander of the 
fort, returned this laconic answer : " Come and take it." Understanding by this 
reply that they were to meet with an obstinate resistance, and being little in- 
clined to encounter the fatigue and dangers of a siege, the party immediately 
retreated. Another body of those irregular warriors, by a different route, pene- 
trated as far as the river Ogeechoe, within thirty miles of Savannah, There 
they found Colonel Elbert, with 200 continental troops ready to dispute the pas- 
sage of the river ; and being informed of the retrograde movement of the other 
division, they also retraced their steps, marldng their course by ruin and carnage. 

This inroad was retaliated by an incm'sioa into East Florida by General 
Robert Howe, commander of the miHtary force of South Carohna and Georgia, 
But his troops were attacked by disease ; and he was obliged to hasten home 
with considerable loss. Scarcely, however, had his army, consisting of between 
six and seven hundred continental soldiers and a few hundreds of militia, taken 
post iu the vicinity of Savannah, when he had to encounter an enemy far more 
formidable than the irregulars of East Florida. 

/ plan of attack on Georgia had been concerted between Sir Henry Clinton 
Bi d Geneial Provost, who commanded in East Florida. A British detachment 
was to liin 1 on the banks of the Savannah, and there to be joined by the troops 
under General Provost, who was to command the whole. For that purpose the 
seventy-first regiment of foot, two battalions of Hessians, four of loyal provin- 
cials, and a party of artillery, amounting in all to about 3,500 men, under the 
command of Colonel Campbell, sailed from Sandy Hooi on the 27th of Novem- 
ber i and, as already menii'med, was escorted by a sm.ill squadron under Com- 
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modore Parker. The armament appeared off lie mouth of the Savannah m the 
33d of December. 

The river Sarannah is the line of separation between the states of Georgia 
and South Ca ol'ua; and the country about the mouth of the river is one con- 
t nued marsh mpassable by troops except over causeways extending through 
the s vanp Oolonel Campbell had heard nothing of the movements of Gen- 
e al P 05 vho was to command the expedition ; bul, having received some 
mfo n o on e ning the state of the province and its military force, he deter- 
nu ed o comme e active operations without waiting the general's arrival. He 
acco dm ly p oceeded up the river to the first practicable landing-place at Geti- 
do s plantation, about throe miles below the town of Savannah, where the debar 
cation began early on. the morning of the 29lh. From the landing-place a nar- 
row causeway, 600 yards long, with a ditch on each aide of it, ran through a 
rice swamp io the plantation on the rising ground. Captain Cameron of the 
seventy-first regiment, with his light infantry, landed first, and advanced along 
the causeway. A small American party, stationed on the rising ground at the 
npper end of it, received the British detachment with a discharge of musketry, 
which killed Captain Cameron and two of his men, and wounded five others. 
The Highlanders rushed forward, and the Americans retreated, when the British 
landed without farther interruption. 

The American General Howe, with about 900 men, had occupied a good po- 
sition about half a mile below the town of Savannah, on the road leading to 
Gerido'a plantation. The swamp and river virere on his left, a morass in front 
extending beyond his right flank, where it was covered with wood and bushes. 
He had one piece of artillery ovi each fiank, and two pointed to the road by 
which he expected the British troops to advance. He had broken up the road 
and destroyed a bridge, so tliat his front was well secured ; and if the attack 
had been made in that quarter only, an obstinate conflict might have ensued. 
But a negro, who fell into Colonel Campbell's hands, informed him of a private 
path through the marsh, beyond the American right fiank, and by which their 
rear might be gained. Colonel Campbell came in sight of the American array 
about three in the afternoon ; and, while the inequalities of the ground partly 
concealed his movements, he detached Sir James Baird with the light infantry 
and New York volunteers to cross the morass by the private path, turn the 
American right, and attack their rear. Meanwhile, in order to amuse the Ameri- 
cans and divert their attention from the real point of attackj Colonel Campbell 
performed some evolutions in front ; but as soon as Sir James Baird had passed 
the swamp by the private path, he attacked a party of Georgian militia, and the 
firing on that occasion informed Colonel Campbell of the success of his detach- 
ment, and gave the American general the first notice of the danger which threat- 
ened his rear. The British line was ordered to advance rapidly ; the artillery, 
which had been concealed behind an eminence, was brought forward, and began 
a brisk cannonade on the Americans. Howe ordered a retreat, which was now 
become difiicult. His men ran across a plain ' f f S' J m B * d' d 

tachment, which attacked them with great i p j d did d hi 

execution. Such of them £^ escaped retreated up h S h d h 

river at Zubly's ferry, and took refuge in South C h 

The fort, forty-eight pieces of can n w y tl m j y f 

mihtary stores and provisions collected foheu fh hn ydh 

capital of Georgia, fell into the hands of he co q Th b d 1 1 

Fort Moultrie, in 1776, had hitherto sa ed he 1 f m h h 

of war ; but the defeat of Howe at S annah d h ta h f 

fierce and desolating hostilities during 1 d f h 

General Prevost had been ordered j m C 1 It mpb 11 d n d h 
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expedition ; but Campbell had acted with such promptitude that the reductior 
of the province was almost accomplished before Prevost appeared. 

Colonel Campbell, having taken the necesaary measures for securing the 
Eorthern frontier of Georgia, turned his attention toward the garrison of Sun- 
bury, the retreat of which was cut off; but, when he was about to march against 
it, he was informed that it had surrendered to General Prevost, who advanced 
to Savannah, where he arrived about the middle of January, and took the com- 
ntand of the British force in Georgia, agreeably tothe original plan of the expe- 
dition. He immediately detached Colonel Campbell, with 800 regular troopa, 
and some provincials, against Augusta, the principal town of the interior part of 
the province, situated on the south bank of the Savannah, about ISO miles from 
the coast. Possession of it was easOy acquired, and thus the reduction of 
Georgia was completed. 

While the expedition against Georgia was preparing at New York, congress 
was meditating the conquest of East Florida. Having received notice from 
General Washington of an intended attack on the southern states, the delegates 
of Georgia requested that General Lincoln, who had been second in rank at 
Saratoga, should be appointed to the command of the southern army. Accord- 
ingiy, so far back as the month of September, Howe had been ordered to repair 
to the headquarters of General Washington, and Lincoln was nominated com- 
mander in the south. At the same time congress passed a resolution, requesting 
the executive councils of Virginia and North Carolina to give all the assistance 
in their power to South Carolina and Georgia 
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W hen It was ascertained that the British fleet had entered the Savannah, the 
arms were furnished, every exertion was made to put the troops of Charleston 
in motion, and General Lincoln at their head proceeded rapidly toward the en- 
emy ; but on his march he received information of Howe's defeat, and soon af- 
terward met the feeble remnant of the beaten army at Perrysburg, a small town 
on the north bank of the Savannah, about thirty miles from the coast. At Per- 
rysburg General Lincoln established his leadquarters on the 3d of January 
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The force under his command amounted to between 3,000 and 4,000 men, many 
of hem V levies and militia, who were strangers to lie discipline and subordi- 
nat o 1 of a camp. The army of General Prevost was somewhat more immer 
01 s ai d greatly superior in the quality of the troops. 

But w th all his advantages it was not easy for General Prevost to advance 
mto So th Carolina; for iSe river Savannah flowed between the two armies. 
Il chan el, indeed, is not wide ; but for 100 miles from its mouth it flows 
through a marshy country which it often inundates to the breadth of from two 
to four m les. At no p! h Id ground on both sides to the brink 

of 1 e r ver. A few w j nn ng through the marsh are the only 

places where it can b p d d my ccaaions these can not be crossed 
by an army. This m ta m d d fiicult for General Prevost to enter 

South Carolina, and p d f C 1 Lincoln Ifl make any attempt on 

the British posts, alth h h y d d m Savannah to Augusta. 

The coast of Georg d S h C 1 broken and irregular, abounding 

in islands, and inters d by f th General Prevost detached Ma- 

jor Gardener, with 200 n ^^ P on of the island of Port Royal ; 

but that officer was k d by G 1 Moultrie, who compelled him to 

retreat with loss. D d by h h k General Prevost, for some time, 

made no farther attempts SIC h 

From the beginnin f h d ble number of the settlers on the 

western frontier of th hr h p m es had been well disposed toward 

Great Britain. Thej t fi d w Ii th condition, and wished no change. 

Information of the fi f h B sh arms in Georgia soon reached 

these settlers ; and e d p h d to invite them to join the king's 

standard at Augusta, which had been erected there partly with a view to favor 
such movements, and to encourage the loyal settlers to co-operate with the 
troops in establishing the royal authority. Such of them as, on account of the 
notoriety of iheii principles and of their active hosliEty to independence, had 
been obliged to seek shelter among the Indians, were flattered with the hope of 
returning in triumph to the enjoyment of their possessions. 

About 700 of these loyalists imbodied themselves under Colonel Boyd, and 
began their march from the back part of South Carolina to Augusta. Destitute 
of provisions, and dependant on plunder for subsistence, they resembled a disor- 
derly banditti rather than a military force ; and, by their irregularities, they 
armed all the peaceable inhabitants against them. The militia assembled under 
Colonel Pickens ; pursued and attacked them near Kittle creek ; and defeated 
them with considerable slaughter, Boyd, their leader, being among ihe killed. 
Many prisoners were taken, seventy of whom were tried and condemned as trai- 
tors, and five of the most obnoxious were executed. About 300 of them escaped, 
reached the British outposts, and joined the royal army. This defeat depressed 
the rising spirits of the loyalists, and for a while, preserved the tranquillity of 
the western frontier. 

The British post at Augusta was too distant from the main body of the army 
to be easily maintained ; and therefore b h ddl 1 F b y O 1 I 
Campbell was ordered to abandon it. Bj 1 w mar h h d 1 h 

river, till he reached Hudson's ferry b f m I m Eb 

where the British headquarters were h hi h d T! h 1 f I d 

lachment under the care of Lieutenai C I 1 P b I f h 1 

and returned to Savannah. 

The American army was graduallj f Ibyl Ifml fm 

the Carolinas; and General Lincoln b g d S \ H 

extended his posts up the river ; and d I 1 & 1 A h hi 300 1 

tia 100 continental Soldiers, and some I ^ P PP ^ g ta. 
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His intention was to straiten the qiiarters of die British troops, and to cut off the 
communication with the Indians and the settlers on the western frontier. On 
arriving at his station, Ashe found Augusta already evacuated ; and, agreeably 
to his instructions, he crossed the river, marched down the south side, and took 
post near the point where Brier creek falls into the Savannah, forming an acute 
angle with it. His position was good, and appeared secure. The Savannah 
with its ibarshes was on his left ; and his front was covered hy Brier creek, 
which is about six yards wide and unfordable at that place, as well as for several 
miles above it. 

General Prevost resolved to dislodge the American detachment. For the 
purpose of amusing General Lincoln, he made a show of an intention to pass 
the river ; and, in order to occupy the attention of Ashe, he ordered a party to 
appear on the opposite side of Brier creek, in his front. Meanwhile Colonel 
Prevost, with 900 chosen men, made an extensive circuit, passed Brier creek 
fifteen miles above the American station, gained their rear unperceived, and was 
almost in their camp before they discovered his approach. The continental 
troops under General Elbert, were drawn out to meet them, and began the en- 
gagement with spirit. But most of the militia threw down their arms without 
firing a shot, fled in confusion into the marsh, and swam across the river, in 
which numbers of them were drowned. General Elbert and his small band of 
continentals, supported by only one regiment of North Carolina militia, were not 
long able to maintain the unequal conflict ; but being overpowered by numbers, 
were compelled to surrender themselves prisoner of war. The Americans lost 
between 300 and 400 men, who were killed or taken prisoners, with seven pie- 
ces of artillery. Among the prisoners were GeneEal Elbert and Colonel H'ln- 
tosh, oflicers of the continental army. The militia were dispersed ; most of 
them who escaped returned home ; and of the whole of Ashe's division not 
more than 450 men again joined General Lincoln. 

The defeat and dispersion of Ashe's division deprived Lincoln of one fourth 
of his numerical force, restored to the British the entire possession of Geor^a, 
and opened again their communications with the Indians and loyalists in the 
back settlements of the southern provinces. The success was complete ; and 
General Prevost seems to have flattered himself that its effects would be perma- 
nent ; for ext d v he issued a proclamation establishing civil government in 
the prov nee appo n u g exec ve and judicial oflicers for its administration, and 
dedar ng 1 e la vs s hey existed at the end of the year 1775, to be in force, 
and to con n e dl hoy J onld be altered by a legislature afterward to he as- 
semble I 

The d s e vh ch h d b fall Ah ad of terrifying the people of 

South Ca 1 a o s bmi d h n nore vigorous exertions, and to 

a more deterjnined reaol i dependence. They elected as 

their governor John Rul d m f 1 Is nd influence ; and delegated to 

him and his conncU pow In d n 1 Rutledge, wlio was zealous in 

the cause of independen d 1 g) and soon sent 1,000 militia to 

camp. Strengthened b) 1 1 g f ent, General Lincoln resumed 

his original plan of gain p f h pper parts of Georgia ; and on 

the 33d of April he mar h d p h S h th the main body of his army. 

One design of that mov w ff d p ction to the slate legislature of 

Ge^rgia, which was to mbl A ] e 1st of Mav. 

At that time the river was f 11 fl 1 d verllowed the marshes on its 
margin. The rivulets w 11 d ! amps inundated ; and therefore 

it was believed that a small military force would be able to defend the country 
against an invading enemy. Accordingly, for the protection of the lower dis- 
Iricts, General Lincoln left only 200 continentals, under Colonel Mcintosh, whi 
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had been exchanged, and 800 militia ; the whole commanded by General Moul 
trie, who had distinguished himself by his brave defence of Sullivan's island in 
the year 1776. It was expected that if an invasion of the lower parts of South 
Carolina should be attempted in Lincoln's absence, the militia would promptly 
take tJie field in defence of the country. 

Instead of marching np the river, and encountering General Lincoln in the 
interior. General Prevost considered an irruption into South Carolina the best 
means for recalling that officer from the enterprise in which he was engaged. 
Accordingly, on the 29th of April, when Lincoln was far advanced on his way 
to Augusta, General Prevost, with 2,500 troops and a considerable number of 
Indian allies, suddenly passed the river near Perrysburg. Colonel M-intosh, 
who was stationed there with a smalt detachment, retreated to General Moultrie 
at Black Swamp. General Prevost advanced rapidly into the country ; and 
Moultrie was obliged to retire hastily before him, destroying the bridges in his 
rear. The militia who were in the field showed no courage, and could not be 
prevailed on to defend the passes with any degree of bravery. The militia of 
the state did not appear in arms as had been expected ; and Moultrie experienced 
an alarming diminution of hia strength, by the desertion of many of those under 
his command. 

Immediately after the p^sage of the river by the British, an express was sent 
to Lincoln, then nearly opposite Augusta, informing him of the event. He con- 
sidered Prevoat's movement as a feint to recall him from the upper parts of the 
river, and determined to prosecute his plan, and compel the British general to 
return for the defence of the capital of Georgia. Meanwhile he despatched 300 
light troops, under Colonel Harris, to Moultrie's assistance ; and crossing the 
river at Augusta, he marched down on the south side toward the town of Sa- 
vannah. 

■ General Ptevost's original plan was merely to make a temporary incursion 
into South Carolina, chieily for the purpose of inducing Lincoln to retrace his 
steps, and return to the lower parts of the river. But meeting with a feebler 
resistance than he had anticipated, and encouraged by the flattering representa- 
tions received from the loyalists of the good vrill of die people in general to the 
royal cause, and of the defenceless state of Charleston, his views began to en- 
large, and at length ho came to the resolution of making an attempt on the capi- 
tal of South Carolina. He resumed his march. The plundering and devasta- 
tion of hia troops, and of his Indian allies, spread terror and desolation around 
him. Moultrie, with hia handful of continentals, and his militia, retreated before 
the enemy, giving them little interruption, farther than breaking down the bridges 

Express on express was now despatched to General Lincoln to inform him 
of the aianning posture of affairs in South Carolina. That officer had crossed 
the Savannah at Augusta, and, notwithstanding the progress of the British army, 
resolved to proceed down the south side of the river, because that road was al- 
most as near to Charleston as any other, and because, by showing his army in 
Georgia, he hoped to rouse the courage of the intimidated inhabitants. Mean- 
while all was activity and alarm in Charleston. That city, as already mention- 
ed, is situated on a point of land between the rivers Ashley and Cooper, where 
they terminate in a bay of the ocean. Toward the sea the place had been for- 
tified, and works erected on the islands in the bay to defend the entrance. An 
attack by land had not been anticipated ; and on that side the city was entirely 
open. But in the present alarming crisis the inhabitants began to fortify the 
city on the land side, and prosecuted the work with vigor and unremitting assi- 
duity. All hands were employed on the work ; the slave and his master labored 
together. Lines of defence were drawn from the Ashley to the Cooper ; artil 
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lery was planted on them ; and they were Hanked by armed galleys stationed 
in the liTors. General Moultrie, with his feeble force, entered tlie town ; the 
300 men detached by Lincoln arrived ; Governor Rutledge, who had taken poat 
with the militia at Orangehiirgli high up the north branch of tlie Edisto, aa a 
central station whence he coiild most easily afford assistance to any place that 
might be threatened, hastened to the point of danger ; and Pulaski's legion came 
in. Ail these troops entered the city nearly at the same time ; and, together 
with the fortificatioas recently constructed, put it in a condition very different 
from that in which it had been only a few days before. 

On the evening of the lOth of May, about the time whea the several American 
detachments entered Charleston, General Prevost with his army arrived at Ash- 
ley ferry. Next morning he passed the river, marched down the neck between 
the Ashley and Cooper, and took a position just without the reach of the guns 
on the fortifications. The remainder of the day was spent in slight skirmishes. 
On the 12th General Prevost summoned the town to surrender ; and (Governor 
Rutledge, deeming it of much importance to gain time, the day was occupied in 
negotiation. On the part of the town a proposal was made for the neutrality of 
South Carolina during the war, leaving its ultimate fate to be determined by the 
treaty of peace ; but after several messages and explanations, this proposal was 
entirely rejected by General Prevost, who told the garrison that, being in arms, 
they must surrender themselves prisoners -of- war. This closed the negotiation, 
and both parties seemed to prepare for an appeal to arms. But next morning 
the earrison wa^ agreeably surprised to find that the British army had retreated 
during the night, and recrossed Ashley ferry. On surveying the American 
works, General Prevost perceived that, although they were unfinished, yet it 
was too hazardous in his circumstances to assault them ; for the garrison was 
more numerous than his army. There was no time for delay, as he knew Lin- 
coln was rapidly advancing against him ; therefore ho came to the prudent reso- 
lution of immechatcly retreating. 

General Prevost did not return to Savannah by the direct road, as he had ad 
vanced ; for in Charleston there was a numerous garrison in his rear, and Lin- 
coln was near at hand with his army. Therefore, after passing Ashley ferry, 
he turned to the left and proceeded to the coast, which, abounding with islands, 
and being intersected by arms of the sea aU the way to the mouth of the Savan- 
nah, afforded him the easiest and safest method of returning with all his baggage 
to Georgia, He first passed into the island of St, James, and then into that of 
St. John, where he took post till the arrival of a supply of provisions, which he 
had for some time expected from New York. 

By hasty marches General Lincoln had arrived at Dorchester, not far from 
Charleston, before General Prevost left Ashley ferry ; and when the British 
troops proceeded to the coast, Lincoln followed and encamped near them, both 
armies being about thirty miles from Charleston. 

St. John's island, of which General Prevost took possession, is separated from 
ihe main land by a narrow inlet called Stone river ; and the communication be- 
tween the continent and the island is kept up by a ferry. On the continent, at 
this ferry, the British general established a poat ; partly for the security of the 
island, and partly for die protection of his foragers. For the defence of the 
post three redoubts were constructed and joined together by lines of communi- 
cation. F 1 500 w dip d C 1 1 
Prevost; adh m whhldwm dbj 11? 
formed byhm h IpdU Ihh dd 
ihe army. 

So long hhlfG IP f lynSJl Id 

ready to supp hid h S lyG IL Snnd enp 
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against that post. But the British general set out on his return (o Georgia 
transporting a Jarge part of his troops, by means of the shipping, from island to 
island along the coast. Colonel Prevost, also, with part of tlie garrison of Stono 
ferry, was ordered to Savannah ; and he left the remainder, amounting to about 
700 men, under the command of Lieutenant- Colonel Maitland. A number of 
troops still remained on St. John's island, but almost all the boats were removed, 
and consequently the communication between the island and the main land was 
not nearly so open, as before. 

General Lincoln plainly perceived that it was the intention of the British 
general to evacuate that part of the country without delay ; and he resolved not 
to allow the troops to depart unmolested. He determined fo attack the post at 
Slono ferry ; and in order to prevent it from being reinforced by the troops on 
the island, General Moultrie, who commanded in Charleston, was to pass over 
to St. James's island with a number of mililia, and engage the attention of the 
force on St. John's island, while a real attack was made on the post at the ferry. 

On the 20th of June, before seven ia the morning General Lincoln with 
about 1,300 men, advanced to the attack. His right win^ was composed of the 
mililia of South and North Carolina, and his conlmenlal soldiers formed the left, 
to encounter the Scottish highlandera, reckoned the best troops in the Bntish 
service. Colonel Maitland'a advanced guards were stationed a good Wd,> in 
front of his works, and a smart firing between tte n and ttiP \mer cai s gave 
him the first warning of the approach of the enemy He mstai tly put his gar 
riaon under arms, and sent out two companies oi highlanders Irom his right, un- 
der Captain Campbell, to ascertain the force of the assailants. The highland- 
ers had proceeded only a quarter of a mile when they met the continental troops 
of the American army. A fierce conflict ens«ed ; and the highlanders persisted 
in the combat till all their officers were either killed or wounded. Of the two 
companies, eleven men only returned to the garrison. The whole American 
line now advanced within 300 yards of the works, and a general engagement 
with cannon and musketry began, and was maintained with much courage and 
stiadiness on both 'sides At length a legiment of Hessians on the British left 
gave way and the Americans were on the point of entering the works ; but, by 
a rapid moiement of the remainler of the 7Kt regiment, their progress was 
checked and as General Moultrie from want of boats, had been unable to exe- 
cute m duo time his part of the enterprise. General Lincoln, apprehensive of 
he arrudl ol reinfori, omenta to the British from the island, drew oft' his men, 
and retired m good order canjing his wounded along with him. The battle 
tsied upward of an hour J he British had three officers and twenty-three pri- 
lates killed and tpn officpts and ninety three privates wounded. The Ameri- 
cans lost fiiG officers who died of their wounds, and thiriy-iive privates who 
were killed on the held of battle besides nineteen officers and 120 privates 
wounded 

Three days after the battle the British troops evacuated the post at Stono 
ferry and also the island ol bt John passing along the coast from island to isl- 
land, till they reached Beaufort in the island of Port Hoyal, where General 
Prevost left a garriaon under the command of Lieutenant- Colon el Maitland. 

The heat, which in the southern provinces as effectually puts a slop to mili- 
tary operations during summer as the cold of the north in winter, was now be- 
come too intense for active service. The care of the officers, in both armies, 
was employed in preserving their men from the fevers of the season, and keep- 
ing them in a condition for service next campaign, which was expected to open 
in October. The American militia dispersed, leaving General Ijincoln with 
about 800 men, whom he marched to Shelden, not far from Beaufort. 

The alarm for the safety of the southern states was so great, that General 
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Washington weak as his army was weikened it ^till farthei by teniling a do 
tacliment consisting of Bland s regiment ol ca\alry and the remnant of that 
lately under Baylor but now commanded hy LieutPnanl Colonel WashingtoL, 
With some new levies to reinforce General Lincoln 

The jrniption of General Prevost into South Carolina did no credit to the 
British army, noi did it m any degree serve the rojal cause, although it occa- 
sioned great loss to the inhabitants of the province. The British army marked 
its course by plunder and devastation. It spread over the countrj to a consid- 
erable extent : small parties entered every house , seized the plate, money, 
jewels, and personal ornaments of the people ; and oiten destroyed what they 
could not carry away. The slaves, allured by the hope of freedom, repaired to 
the royal army ; and, in order to ingratiate themselves witt their new friends, 
disclosed where their masters had concealed their most valuable effects. Many 
of those slaves were afterward shipped off and sold m the West Indies. Some 
hundreds of them died of the camp fever ; and numbers of them, overtaken by 
disease, and afraid to return to their masters, perished miserably in the woods. 
It has been calculated that South Carolina lost four thousand slaves. The rap- 
ine and devastation were great ; and many of the inhabitants, in order to save 
themselves from those ravages, made professions of attachment to the royal 
cause ; while the means which induced them to make a show of loyalty aliena- 
ted all their affections from their former rulers. 

"While the es-ents now related were passing in the south, several desultory op 
erations, the object of which was devastation and plunder, rather than conquest, 
were projected by the British in the middle and southern states. 

Admiral Gambler, who had succeeded Lord Howe in the command of the 
fleet on the American station, was recalled ; and, in the month of April, Sir 
George Collier succeeded him. Between Sir George and Sir Henry Clinton, a 
plan was concerted for interrupting the commerce of the Chesapeake, and de- 
stroying the magazines on its shores. For those purposes, the commander-in- 
chief detached 1,800 men under General Matthews ; and the transports in which 
they sailed were convoyed by the admiral himself. The fleet sailed from Sandy 
Hook on the 5lh of May, and entered the capes of Virginia on the 8th. The 
lower part of Virginia is so intersected by deep creeks and rivers, as to afford 
those who have the command of the waters an easy passage from one place to 
another, and to give them a decided advantage over ^ose who are destitute of 
such fac3i ies of communication. 
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The fleet anchored in Hampton Road, a large basin of water formed by the 
confluence of the rivers James, Nansemond, and Elizabeth. On the morning 
of the 10th it entered Elizabeth river ; and the weak American detachment in 
that quarter, wholly unable to resist eu,ch a formidable force, saved itself by 
flight. The Brilish troops landed without opposition. General Matthews es- 
tablished his headquarters at Portsmouth, whence he sent small parties to Nor- 
lv>lk, Gopport, Kemp's landmg, and Suffolk ; where they took and carried off or 
destroyed a large quantity of naval and military stores, and a number of ships, 
some of them richly laden. The loss to the public and to individuals was great 
Having accomplished the object of the expedition. General Matthews returned 
to New Yoi-k before the end of the month. 

At the opening of the campaign of 1779, the British army at New York and 
Rhode Island, including the detachment under General Matthews, amounted to 
upward of sixteen thousand men, assisted by a powerful fleet. The complete 
command of the ocean and of the navigable rivers enabled the royal army to 
make sudden attacks on distant parts of the country, and to keep the Americana 
in perpetual alarm, as they knew not at what point they were to be assailed. In 
numerical force the nordiem army of congress was nearly equal to that under 
Sir Henry Clinton. Upward of seven thousand men were stationed at Middle- 
brook, under the immediate command of General Washington ; the rest of the 
army was posted in the highlands on the Hudson, under General M'Dougall, 
and on the east side of the river, under General Putnam. 

On the part of the Americans the plan of the campaign was necessarily de- 
fensive ; for they had no probability of making any successful attack on the 
British army at New York or Rhode Island. That army interrupted the com- 
munication by sea, and by the lower parts of the Hudson, between the middle 
and northern stales. To preserve that communication as far down the Hudson 
as possible, was a matter of much importance to the Americans ; and to guard 
the passes of the highlands, and command the communication between New 
York and Albany, was always an object of anxious attention to General Wash- 
ington. With a view to secure those points, the Americans began to construct 
fortifications on Stony point, a rocky and commanding eminence on the west 
bank of the river, about sixty miles above New York, andon Verplanck's point, 
a flat peninsula projecting a good way into the river on the opposite side. The 
fort at the last place, named Ija Fayette, was in a state of greater forwardness 
than the works on Stony point. 

Before the return of General Matthews from hia incursion into Virginia, Sir 
Henry Clinton had planned an attack upon those places, and the troops were' 
embarked for that purpose. On the return of Matthews, his detachment, with- 
out being permitted to land, was joined to the expedition ; and on the 30th of 
May the whole armament, convoyed by Sir George Collier and accompanied by 
the commander-in-chief, sailed up the North river. Next morning the largest 
division of the troops, under General Vaughan, landed on the east bank, seven 
miles below Fort La Fayette ; the remainder, accompanied by Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, continued their course up the river, and landed on the west side, three miles 
below Stony point. 

The position of the Americans at Stony point was strong, but the works were 
unfinished ; and the feeble garrison, after setting fire to a blockhouse on the top 
of the eminence, abandoned the place. The British took possession of it in the 
afternoon, and, in the coufse of the night, with great labor, dragged some heavy 
cannon and mortars to the top of the hill. At five nest morning a battery was 
ready to open on Fort La Fayette. The distance across the river was about a 
thousand yards ; and during the day the fire from the commanding summit of 
Stony point, and from the aimed vessels and gun-boats in the river, made a sen^ 
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piHe impression on, tie works of Fort La Fayette. During the following night 
two galleys passed up the river, and anchored above the fort, so as to prevent 
the escape of the garrison hy water. General Yaughan, having made a long 
circuit, completely invested the place by land. Therefore the garrison, unable 
to maintain the post against sueh a superior force, and finding themselves en- 
closed on every side, surrendered the place, and became prisoners of war. Sir 
Henry Clinton gave immediate directions for completing the fortifications of both 
posts, and putting them in a strong state of defence. 

General Washington obtained early notice of preparations at New York for 
this expedition ; and, suspecting that it was intended either against hia own 
army at Middlebrook or the passes in the highlands, he put his troops in mo- 
tion, and ordered General Putnam to be ready to make a rapid movement up the 
river. He strengthened the garrison of West Point, an important post on the 
Hudson, some miles above Verplanck's;and took a strong position, with his 
army, in Smith's close, so as to secure West Point on that side. But Sir Henry 
Clinton, perceiving that no further progress could be made up the river, and be- 
ing informed that Staten Island was threatened in his absence, aiter garrisoning 
the posts which he had taken, returned with hia fleet and army to New York. 

The states of New England were (he most populous in the Union. With 
them the quarrel originated ; and Ihey had given congress an active and zealous 
support. The activity and courage which they had displayed at the commence- 
ment of the struggle had hitherto, in a great measure, saved Iliat part of the 
country from being made tke theatre of war. But now Sir Henry Clinton de- 
termined to ravage the coast of Connecticut ; partly with the view of drawing 
General Washington from his strong position in the highlands to protect the 
towns near the shore, and partly in order to punish the inhabitants for their ac-' 
tive hostility to the British government. For those purposes 3,600 men, under 
the command of Tryon, formerly governor of the province of New York, but 
now a major-general in the British army, convoyed by Sir George Collier with 
several vessels of war, sailed fro mThrog's Neck in the sound, on the 4th of July, 
and next morning reached the vicinity of New Haven, the capital of Connec- 
ticut. 

On the appearance of the armament, the militia assembled with alacrity and 
in considerable numbers. But the troops effected a landing several miles be- 
low the town ; and, notwithstanding a continued opposition, made themselves 
masters of it, and took or destroyed all the artillery, ammunition, public stores, 
and the vessels in the harbor, but, in a great measure, spared private property. 

Next day they reimbarked, and sailed along the coast to the viUago of Fair- 
field. The alarm was now widely spread ; the militia assembled in greater 
numbers ; and the opposition to the troops was more obstinate than at New Ha- 
ven. But they forced their way into Fairfield ; and General Tryon, determined 
if possible to tuin those whom he was unable to subdue, not only destroyed all 
the public property, but laid the flourishing village in ashes, and treated many 
unarmed persons with severity. Such conduct disgraced the British arms, and 
injured the cause which it was intended to serve. At all times war is a fearful 
scourge, and ought to be carried on with as much humanity as is consistent with 
the attainment of the main object in view. To intrust a military force to the 
orders of an infuriated zealot can seldom serve any good purpose. 

The opposition increased as the troops advanced ; and the towns of NorwaJk 
and Greenfield, at which they successively landed, shared the same unhappy 
fate with Fairfield. An attack on New London, a noted place of resort for die 
privateers which preyed on the British trade, was the ultimaie object of the ex- 
pedition ; but, as the resistance still increased, a formidable opposition was 
there anticipated, and it was therefore thought advisable to procure a reinforce- 
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ment of men and a supply of provisions, before attempting that place For this 
purpose tlie fleet returned to Huntingdon bay, in Long Island , ami Sir George 
Collier repairedtoThrog'sNeck, to consult with the commander-m- chief of the 
army concerning their subsequent operations. 

The ravages committed on the towns of the coast of Connecticut excited 
complaints and murmurings among the people, because they weie left unpro- 
tected, and exposed to the ruthlesa depredations of the enemy But General 
Washington's army was too feeble at once to defend the passes in the highlands 
and afford protection to ihe coast. In. order, therefore, to quiet the murmuring 
of the people, and to withdraw the British troops from Connecticut, he was 
powerfully induced to undertake some enterprise on the Hudson ; and the posts 
at King's ferry seemed the most eligible point for striking an eflectire blow. 

General Washington procured good information concerning the state of those 
posts ; and in person took a view of Stony point, the main object of attack. 
From all the information which he obtained, as well as from his own observation, 
he was convinced that there was little probability of success against that fort but 
by surprise. The attempt was hazardous ; for Stony point is a commanding hill, 
projecting far into the Hudson, which washes three fourths of its base. The 
remaining fourth is in a great measure covered by a deep marsh, commencing 
near the river on the upper side, and conlimiing till it joins it below the fort. 
The marsh was passable only at one place ; but at its junction with the river 
there is a sandy beach, which may be passed at ebb tide. The fort stood on 
the summit of the hillj and was well provided with artillery. Several breast- 
works and strong batteries were raised in front of the principal fortification, and 
there were two rows of abatis about half-way down the hill. The fort was gar- 
risoned by about 600 men, under Lieutenant- Colonel Johnson; and several ves- 
sels of war were stationed in the river, so as to coiisraand the ground at the foot 
of the hill. 




A' midday, on the 15th o!f July, the detachment appointed to surprise the fort 
marched from Sandy beach, fourteen' miles distance from Stony point, under the 
command of General Wayne. The road was mountainous, rugged, and diffi- 
cult i the heat was intense ; and it was eight in the evening before the van of 
the party reached Spring Heels, a mile and a half from the fort. There the de- 
tachment halted and formed, while General Wayne and some of his officers 
proceeded to take a view of the works. At half-past eleven the party, in two 
columns, advanci d toward tl\e garrison. One hundred and fifty volunteers, un- 
20 
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iler Colonel Fleury and Major Poyey, formed the van of the right ; 100 vixn-' 
teers, led by Major Stewart, composed tlie van of tlie left. Doth advanced vfiiA 
unloaded muskets and fixed bayonets, and each was preceded fay a forlorn hope 
of twenty men, conducted by Lieutenants Gibbon and Knox, to remove the 
abattisan'd other obstructions, and to open a passage for the columns which fol- 
lowed close in their rear. Having taken care to secure every person on tliB 
route who could give information of their approach, the columns reached the 
marsh undiscovered. In crossing it, unexpected difficulties occurred ; and it 
was twenty minutes past twelve when the attack commenced. A tremendou.^ 
discharge of musketry and grapeshot immediately opened on the assailants ; 
but both columns impetuously rushed forward with fixed bayonets, and without 
firing a shot soon got complete possession of the fort. 

This was a brilliant exploit ; and the assailants gained nobler and more per 
maneat laurels by their humanity than their bravery ; for although the place was 
taken by storm, and the American troops were greatly exasperated by the mer- 
ciless ravages and wanton devastations committed on the coast of Connecticut 
yet not one individual of the garrison sufiered after resistance ceased. Of the 
garrison twenty men were killed in the conflict, including one captain ; and sev- 
enty-four wounded, among whom were six ofiicers. The Americans had sixty- 
three men Idllod, including two ofHcors ; but their wounded did not exceed forty. 
Of the twenty men in Lieutenant Gibbon's forlorn hope, seventeen were either 
killed or wounded. The prisoners amounted to 543, and among them were one 
lieutenant- colonel, four captains, and twenty subaltern officers. The military 
stores in the fort were considerable. 

An attack on Fort La Fayette also was a part of the plan ; and two brigades 
under General M'Dougall, were ordered to proceed toward it, and to be in readi 
neas to attack it as soon as they should be informed of General Wayne's suc- 
cess against Stony point. But M'Dougall was not forward in time ; and the 
garrison of Fort La Fayette, where Colonel Wehater commanded, had time to 
prepare for resistance. Wayne turned the artillery of Stony point against the 
British ships, and compelled them to drop down the river beyond the reach of 
his guns. He also fired on Verplanck's point ; but so great was the distance 
that his shot made little impression on the works. The critical moment for as- 
saulting Fort La Fayette having been lost, the plan of operation against it was- 
changed. M'Dougall's detachment was intrusted to General Howe, and he was 
provided with soihe battering cannon, to make a breach in the fortifications 
but, before he was ready to act against the place, he found it expedient to re 

Immediately after the conference with Sir George Collier, Sir Henry Clintor 
was informed of the surprise of Stony point, and of the danger of Fort La Fay 
ette. He instantly abandoned his design agaiiMt New London and the coast of 
Connecticut ; recalled his transports and troops from (he sound ; moved his 
army to Dobb's ferry ; despatched General Stirling up the river with a body of 
troops in transports to the assistance of Colonel Webster ; and soon followed in 
person with a larger force, ia the expectation that General Washington would 
be induced to leave his strong position, and hazard a battle for the possession of 
Stony point. But the failure of the design against Fort La Fayette rendered 
the possession of Stony point a matter of oo great importance ; because the 
works on Verplanck's point effectually prevented the communication by King's 
ferry between the slates on the east and west of the Hudson ; and the command 
of that ferry constituted the chief value of the forts on Stony point and Ver- 
planck's NecK, as, when it was closed, the intercourse with the eastern states 
could be kept up only by a very circuitous route. Stony point, it was thought, 
could not be retained without a garrison of 1,500 men ; a force General Waah- 
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ington could not spare from hia littlo army, which was not more than 9,000 
strong. Besides, as the British had the entire command of the river, they liad 
fortified Stony point only on the land side ; but, if the Americans had kept pos- 
session of the post, it would have been as necessary to fortify it toward the river 
as toward the land. Therefore General Washington deemed it expedient to 
evacuate ihe place, after having to a certain extent demolished the works. 

On his arrival. Sir Henry CDnton again took possession of Stony point ; or- 
dered the fortifications to be repaired ; stationed a strong garrison in the fort, 
under Brigadier- General Stirling ; and, finding that General WasMngton could 
not be drawn from his strong position in the highlands, he again sailed down 
the river. 

Scarcely had Sir George Collier, who had accompanied the commander-in- 
chief on this expedition, returned to New York, when he was informed that a 
fleet of armed vessels, with transports and troops, had sailed from Boston to at- 
tack a post wliich General M'Lean was establishing at Penobscot, in the eastern 
part of the province of Massachusetts Bay. He immediately got ready for sea 
that part of the naval force which was at New York, and on the 3d of August 
sailed lo relieve the garrison of Penobscot. 

In the month of June, General M'Lean, who commanded the royal troops in 
Nova Scotia, arrived in the bay of Penobscot with nearly 700 men, in order to 
establish a post, which might at once be a means of checking the incursions of 
the Americans into Nova Scotia, and of supplying the royal yards at Halifax 
with ship timber, which abounded in that part of the country. This establish- 
ment alarmed the government of Massachusetts Bay, which resolved to dislodge 
M'Lean, and, with great promptitude, equipped a fleet and raised troops for that 
purpose. The fleet, which consisted of fifteen vessels-of-war, carrying from 
thirty-two to twelve guns each, with transports, was commanded by Commodore 
Saltonstall ; the army, amounting to between three and four thousand militia, 
was under the ordera of General Lovell. 

General M'Lean chose for his post a peninsula on the east aide of Penobscot 
bay, which is about seven leagues wide and seventeen deep, letmm^ting at the 
point where Oie river Penobscot flows into it. M' Lean's station was nine miles 
from the bottom of the bay. As that part of the countr} was then an unbroken 
forest, he cleared away the wood on the peninsula, and began to construct a fort, 
in which he was assisted and protected by the crews ot three sloops-of-war 
which had escorted him thither. M'Lean heard of the expedition against him 
on the 31st of My, when he had made little progress m the erection of his fort. 
On the 35th the American fleet appeared in the bay ; but, owing to the opposi- 
tion of the British sloops-of-war, and to the bold and rugged natuie of the shore, 
the troops did not effect a landing till the 28th. This mterval M'Lean improved 
with such laborious diligence that his fortifications were in. a state of consider- 
able forwardness. Lovell erected a battery within 7S0 yards of the works : for 
nearly a fortnight a brisk cannonade was kept up, and preparations were made 
to assault the fort. But, on the 13th of August, Lovefl was informed that Sir 
George Collier, with a superior naval force, had entered the bay ; therefore in 
the night he silently embarked his troops and cannon, unperceived by the gur- 
rison, which was every moment in expectation of being assaulted. 

On the approach of the British fleet, the Americans, after some show of prep- 
aration for resistance, betook themselves to flight. A general pursuit and unre- 
sisted destruction ensued. The Waxren, a fine new frigate of thirty-two guiK, 
and fourteen other vessels of inferior force, were either blown up or taken. The 
transports fled in confusion ; and, after having landed the troops in a wild and 
uncultivated part of the country, were burnt. The men, destitute of provisions 
and other necessaries, had to explore their way for more thaji 100 miles through 
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an uninhabited and pathless wilderness, and many of them perished before reach- 
ing the settled country. After this successful exploit Sir George Collier re- 
turned to New York, where he resigned the command of the fleet to Admiral 
Al'buthnot, who had arrived from England with some ships-of-war, and with 
provisions, stores, and reinforcements for the army. 

On descending the river, after replacing the garrison of Stony point, Sir 
Henry Clinton encamped above Hailem, with his upper posts at Kingsbridge. 
Genera! Washington remained in his strong position in the highlands, but fre- 
quently detached numerous parties on both sides of the river, iii order to checlt 
the British foragers, and to restrain the intercourse with the loyalists. Major 
Lee, who commanded one of those parlies, planned a bold and hazardous enter- 
prise against the British post at Powles' Hook on the Jersey bank of the river, 
opposite the town of New York. That post was strongly fortified and of diffi- 
cult access, and therefore the garrison thought themselves secure. But Major 
Lee determined to make an attempt on the place ; and chose the morning of the 
20th of August for his enterprise, when part of the garrison was absent on a for- 
aging excursion. Advancing silently at the head of 300 men, the sentinel at the 
gate mistook his party for that which had marched out the preceding day, and 
allowed them to pass unolialienged ; and, ahnost in an instant, they seized the 
block-house and two redoubts before the alarm was given. Major Sutherland, 
commandant of the post, with sixty Hessians, entered a redoubt, and began a 
brisk fire on the assailants. This gave an extensive notice of the attack ; and 
the firing of gtms in New York, and by the shipping in the roads, proved that 
the alarm was widely spread. In order, therefore, not to hazard the loss of his 
party, Major Lee retreated, with the loss of two men Idlled and thiee wounded, 
carrying along with him about 150 prisoners. Notwithstanding the difficulties 
and dangers which he had to encounter, he effected his retreat. It was not his de- 
sign to keep possession of the place ; but to carry off the garrison, reflect credit 
on the American arms, and encourage a spirit of enterprise in the army. 

The western frontier of the United States was near the dwellings of a num- 
ber of Indian tribes ; and these six nations, the Mohawks, Cayugas, Tuscaroras, 
Oneidas, Onondagas, and Senecas, distinguished by their confederacy, policy, 
and bravery, possessed the extensive and fertile country lying between the 
vicinity of Albany and Lake Erie. From their long intercourse with Europeans, 
those nations had acquired a relish for some of the comforts of civilized life, and 
entertained more enlarged views than most of the North American tribes of the 
advantages of private property. Their populous villages contained some com- 
fortable houses, and their fertile fields and rich orchards yielded an abundant 
supply of maize and fruit. 

To gain the friendship of these confederated nations, and of the other Indian 
tribes on the frontier of the United States, had, from the beginning of the war, 
been an object of attention both to the British government and to congress. But 
former habits, together with rum, presents, and promises from the agents at the 
British posts on the lakes, secured to the royal cause the support of the greater 
part of the Six Nations ; while a few, chiefly the Oneidas, espoused the inter- 
ests of America. 

Many of the loyalists who had been obliged to flee from the United Stales 
took refuge among the Indians, and at once increased their strength and whetted 
their ferocity. Even the savages were ashamed of their ruthless cruelty ; and 
Indian chiefs have been heard to declare that they never would permit white 
men to accompany them in their military expeditions, because of the horrible 
enormities which they perpetrated. Of the murderous cruelty of the savage 
whites we have a striking instance in the infamous conduct of Butler at Wyo- 
ming, during the preceding campaign. In that lamentable catastrophe tho Six 
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Nations liad ta,ien an active part, and they were meditating fresh hostilities 
Their bloody incursions excited a strong sensation throughout the United States, 
and produced the resolution to lead an overwhelming force into their territory 
and to destroy thoir settlements. 

Tlio largest division of the arniy employed on that service assembled at Wy' 
oming on a chief branch of the Susquehannali. Another division which had 
wintered on the Mohawk, marched under the orders of General Clinton, and 
joined the main body at the confluence of the two great sources of the Susque- 
liannah. On the 22d of August the united force, amounting to nearly 5,000 
men, under the command of General Sullivan, proceeded up the Cayuga, or 
western branch of the last-named river, which led directly into the Indian coun- 
try. The preparations for this expedition did not escape the notice of those 
against whom it was directed) and the Indians seem fully to have penetrated 
Sullivan's plan of operation. Formidable as his force was, they determined to 
meet him, and try the fortune of a battle. They were about 1,000 strong, com- 
manded by the two Butlers, Guy Johnson, M' Donald, and Brandt. They chose 
their ground with judgment, and fortified their camp at some distance above 
Chemung, and a mile in front of Newtown. 

There Sullivan attacked them ; and, after a short but spirited resistance, they 
retreated with precipitation. The Americans had thirty menkilled or wounded ; 
the Indians left only eleven dead bodies on the field ; but they were so discour- 
aged by this defeat, that they abandoned their villages and fields to the unresist- 
ed ravages oftlie victor, who laid waste their towns and orchards, so that they 
might have no inducement again to settle so near the states. The members of 
civilized society too faithfully imitated the savage enemy whom they assailed, 
in. all the enormities of barbarous warfare. 

This expedition gave little satisfaction (o any of the parties concerned in 
planning or executing it, and Sullivan resigned his commission, and retired from 
the public service. In the course of the summer, the Indians on the southern 
frontier were also severely chastised ; but although unable to resist the force 
sent against them, they made some sanguinary incursions into the provinces. 

We have akeady seen that Admiral Count d'Estaing, after repairing his ships 
at Boston, sailed to the West Indies ; whither he was followed by Admiral By- 
ron with the British fleet, having on board a detachment of the army at New 
York, under General Grant. The French took the islands of Dominica, St. 
"Vincent, and Grenada, and spread a general alarm throughout the West Indies. 
The British made themselves masters of St. Lucie ; but this did not compensate 
for the loss of the islands already named. The season of the hurricanes ap- 
proached ; and D'Estaing, after an engagement with the British fleet, sailed 
toward the coast of North America. 

Although General Prevost had been obliged to retire from Charleston, and to 
abandon the upper parts of Georgia ; yet so long as he kept possession of the 
town of Savannah, and maintained a post at Beaufort, South Carolina was much 
exposed to hostile incursions. Therefore Governor Rutledge and General Lin- 
cola earnestly pressed D'Estaing to repair to the Savannah, hoping by his aid 
to drive the British from Georgia. Plombard, the French conaid at Charleston, 
joined in these solicitations. In compliance with their importunity, D'Estaing 
sailed from Cape Francois, in St. Domingo ; and with twenty-two sail of the 
line, and a number of smaller vessels, having 6,000 soldiers on board, appe; 
off the Savannah, where he captured the Experiment, a fifty-gun ship, and s. 
other British vessels. 

General Lincoln, with about 1,000 men, marched to Zubly's ferry on the Sa- 
vannah, but found more difficulty than he had anticipated in crossing the river 
and Its marshes. On the evening of the 1 3th of Seplomber, however, he reach- 
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ed the southern bank, and encamped on the heights of Ebenezer, twenty-three 
miles from the town of Savannah. The5:e lie was joined by Colonel M'Intosh, 
with Ilia detachment, from Augusta, PuIasJil's legion also arrived in camp. Oq 
ilie same day that Lincoln passed Zubly's ferry, D'Estaing landed 3,000 lueu at 
Beaulieu; and on the 16th of September the combined armies united their 
strength before the town of Savannah. That place was ike headquarters of 
General Prevost, who commanded the British troops in the southern provinces. 
Apprehending no immediate danger, lie had weakened his garrison by establish- 
ing some distant outposts in Georgia, and by leaving Colonel Maitland with a 
strong detachment at Beaufort, in the island of Port Royal in South Carolina ; 
but on the appearance of the French fleet, he immediately called in all hia out- 
posts ; and before the French landed, or the Americans crossed the river, all 
the British detachments in Georgia had assembled at the town of Savannah, and 
amounted to nearly 3,000 men. 

Even before the arrival of Lincoln, D'Estaing had summoned the place to 
surrender. But although General Prevost had exerted himself with great ac- 
tivity in strengthening the defences of the place from the moment that he heard 
of the appearance of the French fleet on the coast, yet hia works were incom- 
plete, and he was desirous of gaining time. He requested a suspension of hos- 
tilities for twenty-four hours, which was granted him. In that critical interval, 
Colonel Maitland, by extraordinary eiforts, arrived with the garrison of Beaufort, 
and entered the town. Encouraged by this accession of strength. General Pre- 
VOBt now informed Count d'Estaing that ho was resolved to defend the place to 
the last extremity. The combined armies determined to besiege the town, and 
made the necessary preparations for that purpose. Several days were spent in 
bringing up heavy artillery and stores from the fleet ; and on the 23d of Septem- 
ber, the besieging army broke ground before the town. By the 1st of October, 
they had advanced within 300 yards of the British works. Several batteries, 
mounting thirty-three pieces of heavy cannon and nine mortars, had for several 
days played incessantly on the garrison ; and a floating battery of sixteen guns 
had also opened upon it from the river. But this cannonade made little impres- 
sion on the worlis. 

The situation of D'Estaing became extremely unpleasant. More tune had al 
ready been spent in th& siege than he had allotted for the expulsion of the Brit 
ish troops from that province. The French West India islands were exposed 
to danger in his absence ; the tempestuous season of the year was setting in ; 
a superior British fleet might come against him ; and his oflicers strongly re- 
monstrated against remaining longer in the Savannah. By continuing their 
regular approaches for a few days more, the besiegers would probably have 
made themselves masters of the place ■ but these few days D'Estaing could not 
spare. No altornative rem d b to h rm the place. The 

last of these the French c m d Id mp For that purpose, on 

the morning of the 9th of b h y d d bombardment opened 

on the town. Three thou d F h d 1 00 Am s, led by D'Estaing 

and Lincoln, advanced in h I h 14. well-directed and 

destructive fire from the b tt j d p h b hey resolutely ad- 

vanced, broke through the b d h d h d mounted the parapet. 

The French and America w h ul 1 1 pi ed a standard on a 

redoubt ; but fell in great mb n d n f heir way into the 

works. While the assail g ly pp d front, the batteries 

galled their flanks. Count Piilaslu, at the head ot 200 horsemen, galloped be- 
tween the batteries toward the town, with the intention of charging the garrison 
in the rear ; but he fell mortally wounded, and his squadron was broken. Thu 
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vigor of the assailants began to abate; and, after a desperate conflict of fifty 
minutes, they were driven from the works, and sounded a retreat. 

la tHs unsuccessful attack the French lost 700 men in killed and wounded, 
among the latter was Count d'Estatng himself; and the Americana 240. As 
the garrison, consisting of more than 3,000 men, fought for the most part under 
cover, their loss was comparatively small. 

Both the French and Americana displayed much courage and steadiness in 
the attack ; and, although unsuccessful, yet, instead of mutual accusations and 
reproaches, their respect for each olhei was increased. 

After this repulse no hope of taking the town remained ; and Count d'Estaing 
having removed his heavy artillery, both armies left their ground on the evening 
of the ISlh of October. D'Estaing marched only two miles that evening, and 
remained in the same encampment next day, in order to cover General Lincoln's 
retreat, and secure him from a pursuit by the garrison. The Americans re- 
crossed the Savannah at Zubly's ferry, and took a position in South Carolina. 
The militia returned home. The French, with all their artillery, ammunition, 
and baggage, embarked without delay ; hut scarcely were they on board when 
a violent storm arose, which so completely dispersed the fleet, that, of seven 
ships which the admiral ordered lo Hampton Road in Chesapeake hay, one only 
was able to reach that place. 

From the arrival of the French to assist in the siege of Savannah, the Ameri- 
cans had anticipated tlie most farilliant results ; and the discomfiture of the com- 
bined forces at that place spread a deep gloom over the southern provinces, 
where the cause of independence seemed more desperate than at any former 
period of the war. Their paper money became more depreciated ; the hopes 
of the loyalists revived ; and many exiles retmrned to take possession of tlieir 
estates ; but they were soon obliged again to abandon their property, and to seek 
refuge among strangers. 

On being informed by Lincoln of his circumstances, congress desired General 
Washington to order the North Carolina troops, and any other detachments he 
could spare from the northern array, to the aid of the southern provinces. At 
the same time they assured the inhabitants of South Carolina and Georgia of 
their watchful attention ; and recommended to those states the iilling up of their 
continental regiments, and a due regard to their militia while on actual service. 

During the siege of Savannah, an ingenious enterprise of partisan warfare was 
executed by Colonel White of the Georgia line. Before the arrival of the 
French fleet in the Savannah, a British captain, with 111 men, had taken post 
near the river Ogeeche, twenty-five miles from Savannah. At the same place 
were five British vessels, four of which were armed, the largest with fom:teen 
guns, the least with four ; and the vessels were manned with forty sailors. Late 
at night, on the 30th of September, White, who had only six volunteers, inclu- 
ding his own sei-vant, kindled a number of fires in different places, so as to ex- 
hibit the appearance of a considerable encampment, practised several other cor- 
responding artifices, and then summoned the captain instantly to surrender. 
That officer, believing that he was about to be attacked by a superior force, and 
that nothing but immediate submission could save him and his men from destruc- 
tion, made no defence. The stratagem was carried on with so much address, 
that the prisoners, amounting to 141, were secured, and conducted to the Ameri- 
can post at Sunbury, twenty-five miles distant. 

The failure of the attack on Savannah, with the departure of the French fleet 
from the coast of America, presented a gloomy prospect, and was the forerun- 
ner of many calamities to the southern states. By their courage and vigor tne 
northern provinces had repelled the attacks of the enemy, and discouraged fu- 
Mire attempts against them. But, although the brave defence of Sullivan's isl- 
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and, ill 1776, had long concealed the fact, it was now discovered that the south- 
ern colonists possessed neither the strength nor vigor of their brethren in the 
north. The rapid conquest of Georgia, the easy march of Prevost to the very 
gates of Charleston, and the timid behavior of many of the colonists, who were 
more inclined to save themselves by submission than to assert the independonco 
of their country by force of arms, all pointed out the southern states as the most 
vulnerable part of the Union, and invited an attack in that quarter. In the 
north the campaigns of 1778 and 1779 had produced no important results ; and, 
therefore, the late transactions in Georgia and South Carolina more readily drew 
the attention of tlie British commander-ia- chief to those states. 

Savannah, the chief town of Gfeorgia, was in the hands of the British troops, 
and had been successfully defended gainst a combined attack of the French and 
Americans ; and, therefore. Sir Henry Clinton resolved to gain possession of 
Charleston also, the capital of South Carolina, which would give him the com- 
mand of ail the southern parts of the Union. Having made the necessary prep- 
arations, he sailed from New York on the 26th of December, under convoy of 
Admiral Arbuthnot, but did not arrive at Savannah till the end of January. Tha 
voyage was tempestuous : some of tlie tranaporta and victuallera were lost, oth- 
ers shattered, and a few taken by the American cruisers. Most of the cavalry 
and draught horses perished. One of the transports, which had been separated 
from the fleet, was brought into Charleston on the 23d of January j and the 
prisoners gave the first certain notice of the destination of the expedition. 

As soon as it was known that an armament was fitting out at New York, 
many suspected that the southern states were to be assaOed ; and such was the 
unhappy posture of American affairs at that time, that no sanguine expectations 
of a successful resistance could be reasonably entertained. The magazines of 
the Union were everywhere almost empty ; and congress had neither money nor 
credit to replenish them. The army at Morriatown, under the immediate orders 
of General Washington, was threatened with destruction by want of provisions ; 
and, consequently, could neither act with vigor in the north, nor send reinforce- 
ments to the south. 

General Lincoln, though aware of his danger, was not in a condition to meet 
it. On raising the siege of Savannah, he had sent the troops of Virginia jto 
Augusta ; those of South Carolina were stationed partly at Sheidon, opposite 
Port Royal, between thirty and forty miles north from Savannah, and partly in 
Fort Moultrie, which had been allowed to fall into decay ; those of North Caro- 
lina were with General Lincoln at Charleston. All those detachments formed 
but a feeble force, and to increase it was not easy ; for the colonial paper money 
was in a state of great depreciation — the mOitia, worn out hy a harassing service, 
were reluctant again to repair to the standards of their country. The patriotism 
of many of the colonists had evaporated ; they contemplated nothing but the hard- 
ships and dangers of the contest, and recoiled from the protracted struggle. 

In these discouraging circumstances, congress recommended it to the people 
of South Carolina to arm their slaves ; a measure from which they were gener- 
ally averse ; and, although they had been willing to comply wiA the recom- 
mendation, arms could not have been procured. Congress ordered the conti- 
nental troops of North Carolina and Yirginia to march to Charleston ; and four 
American frigates, two French ships-of-war, the one mounting twenty-six and 
the other eighteen guns, with the raarii e force of South Carolina under Commo- 
dore Whipple, were directed to co-operate in the defence of the town. No more 
aid could be expected ; yet, even in these unpromising circumstances, a full 
house of assembly resolved to defend Charleston to the last extremity. 

Although Sir Henry Clinton had embarked at New York on the 26th of De- 
cember, 1779, yet, as his voyage had been stormy and tedious, and i 
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rime had been necessarily spent at Savannah, it was the 11th of February, 1780, 
before he landed on St, John's island, thirty miles south from Chaileston. Had 
he even then marched rapidly upon the town, he would probably have entered it 
without much opposition ; but, mindful of his repulse in 1776, his progress was 
marked by a wary circumspection. Ho proceeded by the islands of St. John 
and St. James, while part of his fleet advanced to blockade the harbor. Ho 
sent for a reinforcement from New York, ordered General Prevost to join hira 
wiiii 1,100 men from Savannah, and neglected nothing that could ensure success. 

Meanwhile Governor Rutiedge, with such of his council as he could conveni- 
ently consult, v/as invested with a dictatorial authority, and empowered to do 
everything necessary for the public good, except taking away the life of a citi- 
zen without legal trial. The assembly, after delegating to the governor this 
power till ten days after its next session, dissolved itself. 

Governor Rutiedge and General Lincoln were indefatigable in improving the 
time which the slow progress of the royal array afforded them. Sis hmidred 
slaves were employed in constructing or repairing the fortifications of the town ; 
vigorous though not very successfiii measures were taken to bring the militia 
into the field ; £ind all the small detachmenis of regular troops were assembled 
in the capital. The works which had been begun on Charleston Neck, when 
General Prevost threatened the place, were resumed. A chain of redoubts, 
lines, and batteries, was formed between the Cooper and Ashley. In front of 
each flank the works were covered by swamps extending from the rivers ; these 
opposite swamps were connected by a canal ; between the canal and the works 
were two strong rows of abatis, and a ditch double picketed, with deep holes at 
short distances, to break the columns in case of an assault. Toward the water, 
works were thrown up at every place where a landing was practicable. The 
vessels intended to defend the bar of the harbor having been found insufficient 
for that purpose, their guns were taken out and planted on the ramparts, and the 
seamen were stationed at the batteries. One of the ships, which was not dis- 
mantled, was p!aced in the river Cooper, to assist the batteries ; and several 
vessels were sunk at the mouth of the channel, to prevent the entrance of the 
royal navy. General Lincoln hoped that, if the town could be for a while de- 
fended, such reinforcements would arrive from the north as, together with the 
militia of the state, would compel Sir Henry Clinton to raise the siege. As the 
regular troops in the town did not exceed 1,400, a council of war found that the 
garrison was too weak to spare detachments to obstruct the progress of the royal 
army. Only a small party of cavalry and some light troops were ordered to 
hover on its left flank and observe its motions. 

While those preparations for defence were going on in Charleston, the Brit- 
ish array was cautiously but steadily advancing toward the town. As he pro- 
ceeded. Sir Henry Clinton erected forts and formed magazines at oroper sta- 
tions, and was careful to secvire his communications with those forts and with 
the sea. All the horses of the British army had perished in the tedious and 
stormy voyage from New York to Savannah ; but, on landing in South Carolina, 
Sir Henry Clinton procured others to mount his dragoons, whom he formed into 
a light corps under the comnand of Lieutenant- Colon el Tarleton. That ofiicer 
was extremely act ve n co er ng the left wing of the army, and in dispersing 
the militia. In one of h a exc ua on-* he fell in with Lieutenant-Colonel Wash- 
ington, who con anded the re ^nt of Baylor's regiment, and who beat him 
back with lo«s 

On the 20th ol M r h tl e Br t si fleet under Admiral Arbuthnot, consisting of 
one ship of fif y j,u s two of fo v four each, four of thirty-two each, and an 
armed vessel pas ed 1 e bar iron of Rebellion road, and anchored in Five- 
Fathom hole The A e a m al force, under Commodore Whipple, retreated 
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firsl to SiiHiviiu's island, and afterward to Charleston, where, as already men- 
tioned, the ships were dismantled and the crews employed on the works. On 
the 9th of April Admiral Arbuthnot, taking advantage of a strong southerly wind 
and a flowing tide, passed Fort Moultrie, and anchored just without reach of the 
guns of Charleston. The fort kept up a heavy fire on the fleet while passiag, 
which did some damage to the ships, and killed or wounded twenty-seven men. 

On the 39th of March, the British army reached Ashley river, and crossed it 
ten miles above the town without opposition; the garrison being too weak to 
dispute the passage. Having brought over his artillery, baggage, and stores. Sir 
Henry Clinton marched down Charleston Neck ; and, on the night of llie 1st of 
April, broke ground at the distance of 8,000 yards from the American works. 

The fortifications of Charleston were constructed under the direction of Mr. 
Laumoy, a French engineer of reputation in the American service ; and, al- 
though not calculated to resist regular siege, were by no means contemptible ; and 
the British general made his approaches in due form. Meanwhile the garrison 
received a reinforcement of 700 continentals under General Woodford ; and, after 
this accession of strength, amounted to somewhat more than 3,000 regular 
troops, besides 1,000 militia of North Carohna, and the citizens of Charleston. 
Governor Rutledge made every effort to raise the militia of the province, but 
with little success ; for not more than 300 of them were in the capital. 

On the 9th of April, the British commander finished his first parallel, forming 
an oblique line between the two rivers, from 600 to l,iOO yards from the Ameri- 
can works, and mounted his guns in battery. He then, jointly with the admiral, 
summoned General Lincoln to surrender the town. Lincoln's answer was mod- 
est and firm : " Sixty days," said he, " have passed since it has been known 
that your intentions against this town were hostile, in which time was afforded 
to abandon it ; but duty and inclination point to the propriety of supporting it to 
the last extremity." 

On receiving' this answer, Sir Henry Clinton immediately opened his batter- 
ies ; and his fire was soon felt to be superior to that of the besieged. Hitherto 
the communication with the country north of the Cooper was open, and a-post 
was established to prevent the investiture of the town on that side. After the 
summons. Governor Rutledge, with half of his council left the town, for the pur- 
pose of exercising the functions of the executive government in the state, and in 
the hope of being able to bring a large body of the militia to act on the rear or 
left flank of the besieging army : bnt the militia were as little inclined to imbody 
themselves as to enter (he town. 

For the purpose of maintaining the commnnicafion with the country north of 
the Cooper, of checking the British foragers, and of protecting supplies on their 
way to the town, the American cavalry, under General Huger, had passed the 
river and taken post at Monk's corner, thirty miles above Charleston. Posts of 
militia were established between the Cooper and Santee, and at a ferry on the 
last-named river, where boats were ordered to be collected in order to facilitate 
the p^sage of the garrison, if it should be necessary to evacuate the town. But 
the British general defeated all those precautions ; for as the possession of the 
harbor rendered the occupation of the forts to the soulhward unnecessary, Sit 
Henry Clinton resolved to call in the troops which had been employed in that 
quarter, to close the communication of the garrison with the country to the north- 
ward, and to complete the investimre of &e town. For those purposes, as the 
fleet was unable to enter the river Cooper, he deemed it necessary to dislodge 
the American posts, and employed Lieutenant-Colonel Tarlelon to beat up the 
quarters of the cavalry at Monk's corner. Conducted during the night, by a ne- 
gro slave, througji unfrequented paths, Tarlelon proceeded toward the American 
post; and, although the commander of the party had taken the precaution of pla- 
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cing sentinels a mile in front of his station, and of keeping his horses saddled 
and bridled, yet Tarleton advanced so rapidly that, notwithstanding the alarm 
was given by the outposts, he began the attack before the Americans could put 
themselves in a posture of defence, killed or took about thirty of them, and dis- 
peised the rest. The arrival of three thousand men from New York greatly in- 
creased the strength of the besiegers. 

The second parallel was completed ; and it daily became more apparent that 
the garrison must ultimately suhmit. An evacuation of the town was proposed, 
and General Lincoln seems to have been favorable to the measure ; but the 
garrison could scarcely have escaped, and the principal inhabitants entreated the 
general not to abandon them to the fury of the enemy. 

The British troops on the iiorth of the Cooper were increased, and Comwa!- 
lis vras appointed to command in that quarter. On the '30th of April, General 
Lincoln again called a council of war to deliberate on the measures to be 
adopted. The coimcil recommended a capitulation ; terms were offered, hut re- 
jected ; and hostilities recommenced. After the besiegers had begun their third 
parallel, Colonel Henderson made a vigorous sally on their right, which was at- 
tended with some success ; but, owing to the weakness of the garrison, this was 
the only attempt of the kind during the siege. 

After the fleet passed it. Fort Moultrie became of much less importance than 
before, and part of the garrison was removed to Charleston. The admiral, per- 
ceiving the unfinished state of the works on the west side, prepared to storm it. 
On the 7th of May, everything being ready for the assault, he summoned the 
garrison, consisting of 200 men, who, being convinced of their inability to de- 
fend the place, surrendered themselves prisoners -of- war, without firing a gim. 
On the same day, the cavalry which had escaped from Monk's comer, and which 
had reassembled under the command of Colonel White, were again surprised 
and defeated by Colonel Tarleton. After Cornwallia had passed the Cooper, 
and made himself master of the peninsula between that river and the Santee, he 
occasionally sent out small foraging parties. Apprized of that circumstance. 
Colonel White repassed the Santee, fell in with and took one of those parties, 
and despatched an express to Colonel Buford, who commanded a regiment of 
new levies from Virginia, requesting him to cover his retreat across the Santee 
at Lanneau's ferry, where he had ordered some boats to be collected to carry his 
party over the river. Colonel White reached the ferry before Euford's arrival, 
and thinking himself in no immediate danger, halted to refresh his party. Corn- 
wallis, having received notic fl dphdfl p 
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wiich Sir Henry Clinton had formerly proposed. The offer was accepted ; 
and the capitulation was sigaed oa the 13th of May. 

The town and fortifications, the shipping, artillery, and all public stores, were 
to be given up as they then were ; the garrison, consisting of the continental 
troops, militia, sailors, and citizens who had borne arms during the siege, were 
to be prisoners -of- war ; the garrison were to march out of the town, and lay 
down their arms in front of the works, but their drums were not to beat a Brit- 
reh march, and their colors were not to be uncased ; the continental troops and 
sailors were to be conducted to some place afterward to be agreed on, where 
they were to bo well supplied with wholesome provisions till exchanged ; the 
militia were to be allowed to go homo on parole ; the officers were to retain their 
arms, baggage, and servants, and they might sell their horses, but were not per- 
mitted to take them out of Charleston ; nei h h p p perty of tlie 
militia or citizens were to be molested, so 1 h kp h p ole. 

On these terms the garrison of Charlesto 11 did down their 

arms, and General Leslie was appointed by h B h m d in-chief to 
take possession of the town. The siege was m h bl ody. The 

besiegers had 76 men killed, and 189 wound d hb gdhd93 killed, 
and 148 wounded ; about twenty of the inh b ts e kill d heir houses 
by random shots. The number of prisoners reported by the British commander- 
in-chief amouatcd to upward of 5,000, exclusive of sailors ; but in that return all 
the freemen of the town capable of bearing arms, as well as the continental sol- 
diers and militia, were included. The number of continental troops in the town 
amounted only to 1,777, about 500 of whom were in the hospital. The effective 
strength of the garrison was between 2,000 and 3,000 men. The besieging 
army consisted of about 9,000 of the best of the British troops. 

After the British got possession of the town, the arms taken from the Ameri- 
cans, amountiug to 5,000 stand, were lodged in a laboratory, near a large quan- 
tity of cartridges and loose powder. By some means the powder exploded and 
blew up the house ; and the burning fragments, which were scattered in all di- 
rections, set fire to the workhouse, jail, and old barracks, and consumed them. 
The British guard stationed at that place, consisting of fifty men, was destroyed, 
and about as many other persons lost their lives on the disastrous occasion. 

The fall of Charleston spread a deep gloom over the aspect of American af- 
fairs. The southern army was lost ; and, although small, is could not soon be 
replaced. In the southern parts of the Union there had always been a consider- 
able number of persons friendly to the claims of Britain. The success of her 
arms roused all their lurking partialities, encouraged the timid, drew to the Brit- 
ish cause all those who are ever ready to take part with the strongest, and dis- 
couraged and intimidated the friends of congress. 

Sir Henry Clinton was resolved to keep up and deepen the impression on the 
public mind, by the rapidity of his movements and the appearance of his troops 
in different parts of the country. For that purpose he sent a strong detachment, 
under Comwaliis, over the Santee, toward the frontier of North Carolina. He 
despatched a second, of inferior force, into the centre of the province ; and sent 
a, third up the Savannah to Augusta. These detachments were instructed to 
disperse any small parties that still remained in arms, and to show the people 
that the British troops were complete masters of South Carolina and Georgia. 

Soon after passing the Santee, Comwaliis was informed that Colonel Buford 
was lying, with 400 men, in perfect security, near the border of North Carolina. 
He immediately despatched Colonel Tarleton, with his legion, to surprise that 
party. After performing a march ori--104 miles in fifty-four hours, Tarleton, at 
the head of 700 men, overtook Buford on his march, at the Waxhaws, and or- 
dered him lo surrender, offering him the same terms which had been granted to 
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the garrison of Cliarleston. On Biiford's refusal, Tarleton instantly cfaaiged tho 
party, wlio were dispirited, and unprepared for such an onset. Moat of them 
threw down their arms, and made no resistance ; but a few continued firing ; 
and an indiscriminate slaughter ensued of those who had submitted as well as 
of those who resisted. Many begged for quarter, but no quarter was given. 
TaTleton's quarter became proverbial tlffoughout the Union, and rendered some 
subsequent convicts more fierce and bloody than they would otherwise have 
been. Buford and a few horsemen forced ^eir way througli the enemy and es- 
caped ; some of the infantry, also, who were somewhat in advance, saved them- 
selves by flight ; but the regiment was almost annihilated. Tarleton stated that 
113 were killed on the spot; 150 left on parole, so badly wounded that ihey 
could not be removed ; and 53 brought away as prisoners. The brutal slaughter 
on this occasion, and the violation of every principle of humanity and the rights 
of the vanquished, excited much indignation in America. 

After the defeat of Buford, there were no parties in South Carolina or Georgia 
capable of resisting the royal detachments. The armed force of congress in 
those provinces seemed annihilated ; and the spirit of opposition among the in- 
habitants was greatly subdued. 

In order to secure tlie entire submission of that part of the country, military 
detachments were stationed at the most commanding points ; and measures were 
pursued for setlhng the civil administration, and for consolidating the conquest 
of the provinces. So fully was Sir Henry Clinton convinced of the subjugatioa 
of the country, and of the sincere submission of the inhabitants, or of their ina- 
bility to resist, that, on the 3d of June, he issued a proclamation, in which, after 
stating that all persons should take an active part in settling and securing his 
majesty's government, and in delivering the cormtry from that anarchy which for 
some time had prevailed, he discharged from their parole the militia who were 
prisoners, except those only who had been taken in Charleston and Fort iMoui- 
trie, and restored them to fJl the rights and duties of inhabitants ; he also de- 
clared that such as should neglect to return to their allegiance should be treated 
as enemies and rebels. 

It might easily have been foreseen that the proclamation was to awaken the 
resentment and alienate the affections of those to whom it was addressed. Many 
of the colonists had submitted in the hope of being allowed, under the.shclter of 
the British government, to attend to their own affairs in a state of peaceful tran- 
qiuUity ; but the proclamation dissipated this delusion, and opened their eyes to 
their real situation. Neutrality and peace were what they desired ; but neutral- 
ity and peace were denied them. If they did not range themselves under the 
standards of congress, they must appear as militia in the royal service. Tbe 
colonists sighed for peace ; but, on finding that they must fight on one side or 
the other, they preferred the banners of their country, and thought they had as 
good a right to violate the allegiance and parole which Sir Henry Clinton had 
imposed on them, as he had to change their state from that of prisoners to thai 
of British subjects without their consent. They imagined that the proclamation 
released them from all antecedent obligations. Not a few without any pretence 
of reasoning on the subject, deliberately resolved to make professions of submis- 
' sioa and allegiance to the British government so long as they found it conve- 
nient, but with the resolution of joining the standards of fheir country on the first 
opportunity. Such duplicity is always to be reprobated ; but the unsparing ra- 
pacity with which the inhabitants were plundered by the foriegn soldiery and 
hired Hessians made many of them imagine that no means of deception and 
vengeance were unjustifiable. 

Hitherto the French fieets and troops had not afforded much direct assistance 
to the Americans, but they had impeded and embanassed the o]ieralions of the 
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Biitish commander-in-cliief. He had intended to sail against CTiarleaton so 
early as the month of September, ] 779 ; but the expected appearance of Cotinl 
d'Estaing on the southern coast had detained him at New York till the laiter 
part of December. It was his intention, after the reduction of Charleston, vig- 
orously to employ the whole of his force in the subjugation of the adjacent prov- 
inces ; but information, received about the time of the sunender of the town, 
that Monsieur de Temay, with a fleet and troops from Fiance, wa^ expected on 
the American coast, deranged his plan, and induced him to return to New York 
with the greater part of his army ; leaving Earl Cornwallis at the head of 4,000 
men to prosecute the southern conquests. Sir Henry Clinton sailed from 
Charleston on the 5th of June. 

Afi«r the reduction of Charleston, and the entire defeat of all the American 
detachments in those parts, an unusual calm ensued for six weeks. Zealous in 
the cause of his sovereign, and imagining that South Carolina and Georgia were 
reannexed to the Britislrempire in sentiment as well as in appearance, Comwal- 
iis meditated an attack on North CaroHiia. Impatient, however, as that active 
officer was of repose, he could not carry his purpose into immediate execu- 
tion. The great heat, the want of magazines, and the impossibility of subsist- 
ing his army in the field before harvest, compelled him to pause. But the inter- 
val was not lost. He distributed his troops in such a manner in South Carolina 
and the upper parts of Georgia, as seemed most favorable to the enlistment of 
young men who could be prevailed on to join the royal standard ; he ordered 
companies of royal militia to be formed ; and he maintained a correspondence 
with such of the inhabitants of North Carolina as were friendly to the British 
cause. He informed them of the necessity he was under of postponing the 
expedition into their country, and advised them to attend to their harvest and 
to remain quiet till the royal army advanced to support them. Eager, how- 
ever to manifest their zeal, and entertaining sanguine hopes of success, they dis- 
regarded his salutary advice, and broke out into premature insurrections, which 
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were vigoroiisly resisted and genetally suppressed. But one party of tliera, 
amounting lo 800 men under a Colonel Bryan, marched down the Yadkin to a 
British post at the Cheraws, and afterward reached Camden. 

Having made the necessary dispositions, Cornwallis intrusted the command 
isn the frontier to Lord Rawdon, and returned to Charleston, in order to organ- 
ize the civil government of the province, and to establish such regulations as 
circumstancea required. But that active officer showed himself more a soldier 
liaa a politician. Military government is necessarily a system of despotism 
and coercion, which is oiTensive to persons who have been accustomed lo exer- 
cise their own judgment in the regulation of their conduct. Instead, however, 
of d ' g to r by kindn ss and conciliation the <rood wilt of a people 

hfF 1 dtmh hhhs engaged, Corn- 

11 p d d h m 11 g by har hn nd severity. In- 

d d -my f 1 B h ffi d th Am n ly in the light of 

11 d-u h 1 asdlgntopar treated them not 

Ivifhj bwh 1 adnl 1 able than injustice 

If d dng hhgrly adhm ries, without pro- 

moting the legitimate purposes, of war. 

By the capitulation of Charleston the citizens were prisoners on parole ; but 
successive proclamations were published, each abridging the privileges of pris- 
oners more than that which had gone before. A board of police was establUiied 
for the administration of justice, and before that board British subjects were al- 
lowed to sue for debts, but prisoners were denied that privilege ; they were lia- 
ble to prosecution for debts, but had no security for what was owing them, ex- 
cept the honor of their debtors ; and that, in many instances, was found a feeble 
guarantee. If they complained, they were threatened with close confinement : 
numbers were imprisoned in the town, and others consigned to dungeons at a 
distance from their families. In short, every method except that of kindness 
and conciliation, was resorted to in order to compel the people to become British 
subjects. A few who had always been well affected to the royal cause, cheer- 
fully returned to their allegiance ; and many followed the same course from con- 
venience. To abandon their families and estates, and encounter all the priva- 
tions of fugitives, required a degree of patriotbm and fortitude which few pos- 

In that melancholy posture of American affairs, many of the ladies of Charles- 
ton displayed a remarkable degree of zeal and intrepidity in the cause of their 
country. They gloried in the appellation of rebel ladies, and declined invita- 
tions to public entertainments given by the British officers ; but crowded to 
prison ships and other places of confinement to solace their suffering country- 
men. While they kept back from the concerts and assemblies of the victors, 
they were forward in showing sympathy and kindness toward American officers 
wherever they met them. They exhorted their brothers, husbands, and sons, to 
an unshrinking endurance in behalf of their country, and cheerfully became the 
inmates of their prison and the companions of llieir exile ; voluntarily renomi- 
cing affluence and ease, and encountering labor, penury, and privation. 

For some time the rigorous measures of the British officers in South Carolina 
seemed successful ; and a deathlike stillness prevailed in the province. The 
clangor of arras ceased, and no enemy to British authority appeared. The peo- 
ple of the lower part of South Carolina were generally attached to the revolu- 
tion ; but many of their'most active leaders were prisoners. The fall of Charles- 
ton, and the subsequent events, had sunk many into despondency, and all were 
overawed. This gloomy stillness continued about six weeks, when the symp- 
toms of a gathering storm began to show themselves. The oppression and in- 
sults to which tile people were exposed highly exasperated them : they repented 
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ihe apathy with which they had seen the siege of Charleston carried on ; and 
felt that the fall of their capital, instead gf introducing safety and rural tranquil- 
lity, as they liad fondly anticipated, was only the forerunner of insolent exactions 
and oppressive services. Peaceful and undisturbed neutrality was what they 
desired and what they had expected ; but when they found themselves com- 
pelled to light, they chose to join the provincial banners, and the most daring 
only wfuted an opportunity to show their hostility to their new masters. 

Such an opportunity soon presented itself, In the end of March, General 
Washington despatched the troops of Maryland and Delaware, with a regiment 
of artillery, under the Baron de Kalb, a veteran German officer, who had early 
engaged in the American service, to reinforce the southern army. That de- 
tachment met with many obstructions in its progress southward. Such was ike 
deranged state of the American finances, that it coidd not be put in motion when 
the order was given. After setting out, it marched through Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, embarked at the head of Elk river, was conveyed by water to Peters- 
burgh in Tirgtnia, and proceeded thence toward the place of its destination. But 
as no magazines had been provided, and as provisions could with difficulty be 
obtained, the march of the detachment through North Carolina was greatly re- 
tarded. Instead of advancing rapidly, the troops wore obliged to spread them- 
selves over the country in small parties, in order to collect com and to get it 
ground for their daily subsistence. In this way they proceeded slowly through 
the upper and more fertile parts of North Carolina to Hillsborough, and were 
preparing to march by Cross creek to Salisbury, where they expected to be 
joined by the mUitia of North Carolina. 

The approach of this detachment, together with information that great exer- 
tions were making lo raise troops in Virginia, encouraged the irritation which 
the rigorous measures of the British ofiicers had occasioned in South Carolina ; 
and numbers of the inhabitants of that province, who had fled from their estates 
and taken refuge in North Carolina and Virginia, informed of the growing dis- 
contents in their native province, and relying on the support of regular troops, 
assembled on the frontier of North Carolina. About 300 of those refugees chose 
Colonel Sumpter, an old continental officer, as their leader. On the advance of 
the British into the upper parts of South Carolina, this gentleman had fled into 
North Carolina, but had left his family behind. Soon after his departure a Brit- 
ish party arrived, turned his wife and family out the door, and burnt his house 
and everything in if. This harsh and unfeeling treatment excited his bitterest 
resentment, which operated with the more virulence by being concealed under 
the fair veil of patriotism. At the head of his little band, without money or maga- 
zines, and but ill-provided with arms and ammunition, Sumpter made an irrup- 
tion into South Carolina. Iron implements of husbandry were forged by com- 
mon blacksmiths into rude weapons of war ; and pewter dishes, procured from 
private families and melted down, furnished part of their supply of balls. This 
little band skirmished with the royal militia, and with small parties of regular 
troops ; sometimes successfuEy, and always with the active courage of men 
fighting for the recovery of their property. Sometimes they engaged when they 
had not more than three rounds of shot each ; and, occasionally, some of tJiem 
were obliged to keep at a distance, till, by the fall of friends or foes, they 
could be furnished with arms and ammunition. When successful, the field of 
battle supplied them with materials for the next encounter. This party soon in- 
creased to 600 men ; and, encouraged by its daring exertions, a disposition 
manifested itself throughout South Carolina again to appeal to arms. Some 
companies of royal militia, imbodied under the authority of Cornwallis, deserted 
to Sumpter, and ranged themselves under his standards. The British com- 
mander beheld this change with surprise ; he had thought the battle won,and 
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the southern proyinces completely subdued ; but, to his astonishment, saw thai 
past victories were unavailing, and that the work yet remained to be accom- 
plished. He was obliged to call in his outposts, and to form his troops into 
larger bodies. 

But Cornwallis was soon threatened by a more formidable enemj thin Sump 
ter, who, though an active and audacious loader, commanded only an irregilai 
and feeble band, and was capable of engaging only in desuhory enterpnses 
Congress, sensible of the value and importance of the provinces which the British 
had overrun, made every effort to reinforce the southern army and fullj aware 
of the efficacy of public opinion and of the influence of high reputation on the 
13th of June appointed General Gates to command it. He had acquired a 
splendid name by his triumphs over Burgoync ; and the people whose opinions 
are formed by appearances, anticipated a success equally brilliant 

On receiving notice of his appointment to the command of the southern army 
General Gates proceeded southward without delay, and on the 25th of July 
reached the camp at Buffalo ford, on Deep river, where he was received by 
Baron de Kalb with respect and cordiality. The array consisted of about 2,000 
men ; and considerable reinforcements of militia from North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia were expected. In order that he might lead Ms troops through a more 
plentiful country, and for the purpose of establishing magazines and hospitals at 
convenient points, De Kalb had resolved to turn out of the direct road to Cam- 
den. But General Gates defermined to pursue the straight route toward the 
British encampment, although it lay through a barren country, which afforded 
but a scanty subsistence to its inhabitants. 

On the 27th of July he put his army in motion, and soon experienced the 
difficulties and privations which De Kalb had been desirous to avoid. The 
army was obliged to subsist chiefly on lean cattle, accidentally found in the 
woods; and the supply even of that mean food was very limited. Meal and 
com were so scarce that the men were compelled to use unripe corn and peach- 
es instead of bread. That insufficient diet, together with the intense heat and un- 
healthy climate, engendered disease, and threatened the destruction of the array. 
General Gates at length emerged from the inhospitable region of pine barrens, 
sand hills, and swaraps ; and, after having effected a junction with General 
Caswell, at the head of the militia of North Carolina, and a small body of troops 
under Lieutenant- Colonel Porlerfield, he arrived at Clerraont, or Eugely's Mills, 
on the 13th of August, and next day was joined by the militia of Virginia, 
amounting to 700 men, under General Stevens. 

On the day after General Gates arrived at Eugely's Mills, he received an ex- 
press from Sumpter, stating that a number of the militia of South Carolina had 
joined him on the west side of the Wateree, and that an escort of clothes^ am- 
munition, and other stores, for the garrison of Camden, was on its way from 
Ninety-Six, and raust pass the Wateree at a ford covered by a small fort, not 
far Irora Caraden. 

General Gates immediately detached 100 regular infantry and 300 militia of 
North Carolina to reinforce Sumpter, whom he ordered to reduce the fort and 
intercept the convoy. Meanwhile he advanced nearer Camden, with the inten- 
tion of taldng a position about seven miles fron^ that place. For that purpose, 
he put his array in motion at ten in the evening of the I5th of August, having 
sent his sick, heavy baggage, and military stores not immediately wanted, under 
3 guard to Waxhaws. On the march, Colonel Armand's legion composed the 
van ; Porterfield'a light infantry, reinforced by a company of picked men from 
Stevens's brigade, marching in Indian iiles, 200 yards from the road, covered 
the right flank of the legion ; while Major Armstrong's light infantry of Norih 
Carolina militia, reinforced in like manner by General Caswell, in the same or- 
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der, covered the left. The Maryland division, followed by the North Carolina 
and Virginia militia, with the artillery, composed the main hody and rear guard ; 
and the volunteer cavalry were equally distributed ou the flanks of the baggage. 
The American army did not exceed 4,000 men, only about 900 of whom were 
legular troops, and 70 cavalry. 

On the advance of General Gates into South Carolina, Lord Rawdon had 
called in his outposts, and concentrated his force at Camden. Informed of the 
appearance of the American army, and of the general defection of the country 
between the Pedee and the Black river, Cornwallis quitted Charleston and re- 
paired to Camden, where he arrived on the same day that General Gates reached 
Clermont. 

The British force was reduced by siclmess, and Cornwallis could not assem- 
ble more than 2,000 men at Camden. That place, though advantageous ia other 
respects, was not well adapted for resisting an atlaclc ; and aa the whole coun- 
try was rising against him. Lord Comwailis felt the necessity of either retreating 
to Charleston, or of instantly striking a decisive blow. If he remained at Cam- 
den, his difficulties would daily increase, his communication with Charleston be 
endangered, and the American army acquire additional strength. A retreat to 
Charleston would be the signal for the whole of South Carolina and Georgia to 
rise in arms ; his sick and magazines must be left behind ; and the whole of the 
two provinces, except the towns of Charleston and Savannah, abandoned. The 
consequences of such a movement would be nearly as fatal as a defeat. Corn- 
wallis, therefore, although he believed the American army considerably stronger 
than what it really was, determined to hazard a battle ; and, at ten at oiglit, on 
the 15lh of August, the very hour when General Gates proceeded from Rugely's 
Mills, about thirteen miles distant, he marched toward the American camp. 

About two in the morning of the 1 6th of August, the advanced guards of the 
hostile armies unexpectedly met in the woods, and the firing instantly began. 
Some of the cavalry of the American advanced guard being wounded by the first 
discharge, the party fell back in confusion, broke the Maryland regiment which 
■was at the head of the column, and threw the whole line of the army into con- 
sternation. Prom that first impression, deepened by the gloom of night, the ill- 
disciplined militia seem not to have recovered. In the rencounter several prisoners 
were taken on each side ; and from them the opposing generals acquired a more 
exact knowledge of circumstances thaa they formerly possessed. Several skir- 
mishes happened during the night, which merely formed a prelude to the ap- 
proaching battle, and gave the commanders some notion of the position of the 
hostile armies. 

CornwaUis, perceiving that the Americans were on ground of no great extent, 
with morasses on their right and left, so that they could not avail themselves 
of their superior numbers to outiiank his little army, impatiently awaited for the 
returning fight, which would give every advantage to his (liscipliaed troops. Both 
armies prepared for the conflict. Cornwallis formed his men in two divisions ; 
that on the right was under the command of Lieutenant- Colonel Webster, that 
on the left under Lord Rawdon. In front were four field-pieces. The 71st 
regiment, with two cannon, formed the reserve ; and the cavalry, about 300 in 
number, were in the rear, ready to act as circumstances might require. 

In the American army, the second Maryland brigade, under General Gist, 
formed the right of the line ; the militia of North Carolina, commanded by Gen- 
eral Caswell, occupied the centre ; and the militia of Virginia, with the hght in- 
fantry and Colonel Armand's corps, composed the left ; the artillery was placed 
between the divisions. The first Maryland brigade was stationed as a reserve 
200 or 300 yards in the rear. Baron de Kalb commanded on the right ; the 
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miliiia generals were at tte head of their respective troops ; and General Galea 
resolved to appear wherever his presence might be most useful. 

At dawn of day Cornwaliis ordered Ijieutenant-CoLoEel Webster, with the 
British right wing to attack the American left. As Colonel Webster advanced, 
he was assailed by a desultory discharge of musltetty from some volunteer mil- 
itia who iad advanced in front of their countrymen ; but the British soldiers, 
rushing through that loose fire, charged the American line with a sliout. The 
militia instancy threw down, their arms and fled, many of them without even dis- 
charging their muskets ; and all the efforts of the officers were unable to rally 
them. A great part of the centre division, composed of the miliiia of North 
Carolina, imitated the example of their comrades of Virginia : few of either di- 
vision fired a shot, and still fewer carried their arms oiF the field. Tarleton 
with his Jegion pursued, and eagerly cut down the unresisting fugitives, Gatea^ 
with some of the militia general officers, made several attempts to rally them, 
but in vain. The farther they fled the more they dispersed, and Gates, in de- 
spair, hastened, with a few friends, to Charlotte, 80 miles from the field of battle. 

Baron de Kalb, at the head of the continental troops, being abandoned by tlie 
militia, which had constituted the centre and left wing of the army, and being 
forsaken by the general also, was exposed to the attack of the whole British, 
army. De Kalb and his troops, however, instead of imitating the example of 
their brethren in arms, behaved with a steady intrepidity, and defended them- 
selves like men. Lord Rawdon attacked them about the time when Colonel 
Webster broke the left wing ; but the charge was firmly received and steadily 
resisted, and the conflict was maintained for some time with equal obstinacy on 
both sides. The American reserve covered the left of De Kalb's division ; but 
its own left flank was entirely exposed by the flight of the militia ; and therefore 
Colonel Webster, after detaching some cavalry and light troops in pursuit of the 
fugitive mUitia, with the remainder of his division attacked them at once in front 
and flank. A severe contest ensued. The Americans, in a great measure in- 
termingled with the British, maintained a d p fl' C w If b ght 
his whole force to bear upon them ; they w Ighlk dbg to 
retreat in confusion. The brave De Kalb whil k g 1 g at 
the head of a body of his men, fell pierced hi d H d-de- 
camp, Lieutenant- Colonel du Buysson, einb d h f 11 g 1 ced 
his rank and nation to the surrounding ene y d whil h g ly po 
sing his own life to save his bleeding frie d h d al d and 
was taken prisoner with him. De Kalb m w h all p bl d as- 
sistance from the victorious enemy, but 1 1! ih "p d few 
hours. Congress afterward ordered a mo 1 d h my. 

The defeat was total. Every i regiment 11 d d p d h ghthe 

woods, marshes, and brushwood. The officers lost sight of their men, and every 
individual endeavored 10 save himself in the best way he was able. General 
Rutherford of the North Carolina militia was made prisoner ; and about 200 
wagons, a great part of the baggage, military stores, small arms, and all the ar- 
tillery, fell into the hands of the conquerors. 

While the army mider General Gates was completely defeated and dispersed, 
Colonel Sumpter was successful in his enterprise. On the evening in which 
Cornwaliis marched from Camden, he reduced the redoubt on the Wateree, took 
the stores on their way to Camden, and made about 100 prisoners. On hear- 
ing, however, of the disastrous fate of the army under General Gates, Sumpter, 
fully aware of his danger, retreated hastily with his stores and prisoners up the 
south side of the Wateree. On the morning of the seventeenth, Cornwaliis sent 
Tarleton, with the legion and a detachment of infantry, in pursuit of hira. Thai 
lofficer proceeded with his usua] rapidity ; and, finding many of his infantry lui- 
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able 10 keep pace with him, he advanced with abou 100 a 1 and 60 of the 
most vigorous of the infantry ; and on the 18th sudde ly a d « expectedly came 
upon the Americans. 

Sumpter, having marched with great diligence 1 o ght h mself beyond the 
teach of danger ; and his men being exhausted by u en ting service and want 
of aloep, he halted near the Catawba ford, to gi e hem some r^i ose during the 
heat of the day. In order to prevent a surprise, he had placed sentinels at 
proper stations to give warning of approaching danger ; but,, overcome by fatigue, 
and equa:lly regardless of duty and safety, the sentinels felt asleep at their post, 
and gave no alarm. Tarleton suddenly burst into the encampment of the drowsy 
and unsuspecting Americana ; and, though some slight resistance was at first 
made from behind the baggage, soon gained a complete victory. The Americans 
fled precipitately toward the river or the woods. Many were killed or wounded. 
Sumpter escaped ; but all his baggage fell into the hands of the enemy, while 
the prisoners and stores which he had taken were recovered. 

By the complete defeat and dispersion of the army under General Gates and 
of Sumpter's corps. South Carolina and Georgia were again laid prostrate at the 
feet of the royal army, and the hope of maintaining their independence seemed 
more desperate than ever. 



CHAPTER X. 



The war which was pursued with so much eagerness on land, was carried 
on also by sea ; and there the Americans displayed that nautical skill and valor 
which have since enabled them to contend successfully with Great Britain upon 
that element where she had hitherto held undisputed supremacy, and where her 
victories over the Dutch, Spanisli, and French, had given to her the proud title 
of " queen of the seas." 

One of the most remarJtable actions which occurred in 1779 was that, of the 
capture of the Serapis and Countess of Scarborough by the Bon Homme Richard 
and Pallas, under the command of the chevalier Paul Jones. 

John Paul was born at Arbigland, in Scotland, on the 6th of July, 1747, and 
the scenery and associations of his birthplace, and its vicinity, doubtless en- 
couraged a restless spirit of adventure, a love of change, and an ardent enthu- 
siasm in ihe objects of his pursuits, which were ao strikingly manifested in 
his life. 

His first voyage was made before he was thirteen years old ; and maritime 
pursuits brought him to America. While here, his feelings became interested 
in the cause of the colonies, and fully prepared him for the active part he after- 
ward took in their defence. In 1773, John Paul removed to Virginia, to attend 
to the affairs of his brother, who had died childless and intestate. He now as- 
sumed the additional surname of Jones, On the 22d of December, 1775, by a 
resolution of Congress, Paul Jones was appointed lieutenant in the American 
navy, which then consisted of the Alfred, Columbus, Andrew Doria, Sebastian 
Cabot, and Providence ; the whole mounting 100 guns, and manned by 1,350 
seamen. Jones was attached to the Alfred, and was the first to hoist the Amer- 
ican flag, which was first displayed on board that vessel. 

He was engaged in cruising among the British West India islands, where his 
frequent captures not only aided the cause of American independence by fur- 
nishing to the American army from the captured prizes many munitions of war 
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of which tile states' troops were in mncli need, but also struck terror into the 
hearts of his enemies, and gained for himself the reputation of most invincible 
bravery and indomitable daring. 

In the month of May, 1777, Congress sent him to France, where he was ap- 
pointed by Franklin and his brother commissioners to the command of a French- 
built ship under American colors. In the course of 1778, Paul Jones sailed 
upon a ciruise to the coast of Britain, and picked up many prizes under the very 
eyes of the enemy. Here his knowledge of the British coast was of much ser- 
vice. He made a descent at the month of the Dee, near to Kirkendbrighl ; and 
in a visit to the house of the earl of Selkirli, retaliated for some of the many 
outrages committed by the British upon the defenceless shores of America ; and 
he made another descent by night on the Cumberland coast, on the opposite side 
of the Frith, at the small town of Whitehaven, where he spiked the guns of the 
fort, and burnt one or two vessels. For some time he cruised up and down be- 
tween the Solway and the Clyde, scaring the whole coast, where his namo to 
this day is mentioned with horror ; and then, returning to Brest with 300 pris- 
oners, he boasted that with his single ship he had kept the northwestern coast 
of England and southern coast of Scotland in a state of alarm. In the summer 
of 1779, he returned to cruise along the eastern coast — no longer with a single 
ship, but with a squadron, manned by French and American aailora, and com- 
posed of the Bon Homme Richard of 40 guns, the Alliance of 36 guns (both 
American vessels), the Pallas, a French frigate of 32 guns, hired by the Ameri- 
can Congress, and two smaller vessels. He fell in with a British merchant- 
fleet returning from the Baltic, convoyed by the Serapis of 44 guns, and the 
Countess of Scarborough of 30. Paul Jones, in his description of this contest. 



"On the 3l8t, we saw and chased two sail off Flamborough Head ; the Pallaa 
chased in the northeast quarter, while the Bon Homme Richard, followed by 
the Vengeance, chased in the southwest ; the one I chased, a brigantine collier 
in ballast, belonging to Scarborough, was soon taken, aud sunk immediately af- 
terward, as a fleet then appeared to the southward. This was so late in the 
day, that I could not come up with the fleet before night ; at length, however, I 
got so near one of them as 10 force her to run ashore between Flamborough 
Head and the Spurn. Soon, afier, I took another, a brigantine from Holland, 
belonging to Sunderland ; and at daylight next morning, seeing a fleet steering 
toward me from the Spurn, I imagined them to be a convoy bound from London 
for Leilh, which had been for some time expected. One of them had a pendant 
hoisted, and appeared to be a ship of force. They had not, however, courage 
to conie on, but kept back, aU except the one which seemed to be armed, and that 
one also kept to tho windward, very neax the land, and on the edge of dangerous 
shoals, where I could not with safety approach. This induced me to make a 
signal for a pilot, and soon afterward two pilot-boats came off. They informed 
me that a ship that wore a pendant was an armed merchantman, and that a king's 
frigate lay there in sight, at anchor, within the Humber, waiting to take under 
convoy a number of merchant-ships bound to the northward. The pilots im- 
agined the Bon Homme Richard to be an English ship-of-war, and consequently 
communicated to me the private signal which they had been required to make. 
I endeavored by this means to decoy the ships out of the port ; but the wind 
then changing, and, with the tide, becoming unfavorable for them, the deception 
had not &e desired effect, and they wisely put back. Tho entrance of the 
Humber is exceedingly difficult and dangerous, and as the Pallas was not in 
sight, I thought it imprudent to remain off the entrance — ^therefore steered out 
again to join the Pallas off Flamborough Head. In the night we saw and chased 
two ships until tliree o'clock in the morning, when, being at a very small dis- 
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fance from ihem, I made the private signal of reconnaissance, which I had given 
to each captain before I sailed from Groix : one half of tlie answer only was re- 
lumed. In this position both sides lay to till daylight, when the ships proved 
to be the Alliance and the Pallas. 

" On the morning of that day, the 23d, the brig from Holland not being in sight, 
we chased a briganline that appeared laying to, to windward. About noon, we 
saw and chased a large ship that appeared coming round Flamborough Head, 
from the northward, and at the same time I manned and armed one of the pilot- 
boats to send in pursuit of the brigantine, which now appeared to be the vessel 
that I had forced ashore. Soon after this, a fleet of forty-one sail appeared off 
Flamborough Head, bearing north-northeast. This induced me to abandon the 
single ship, which had then anchored in Burlington bay ; I also called back the 
pilot-boat, and hoisted a signal for a general chase. When ihe fleet discovered 
us bearing down, aU the merchant- ships crowded sail toward the shore. The 
Iwo ships-of-war that protected the fleet at the same time steered from the land, 
and made the disposition for battle. In approaching the enemy, I crowded ev- 
ery possible sail, and made the signal for the line of battle, to which the AUiance 
showed no attention. Earnest as I was for the action, I could not reach the 
commodore's ship until seven in ll e evenin t being then within pistol shot when 
he hailed the Bon Homme Rich dW wdhmbyfg whl 

broadside. 

" The battle being thus begun, w dh m fyEy 

method was practised on both sid o d d k h 1 

and I must confess that the enemy Ipbgmh m bll 

the Bon Homme Richard, gained h by 1 m d g 

tion, in spite of my best endeavo p A I h d d 1 1 

enemy of greatly superior force, I dh jfl wlhm 

to prevent the advantage which hhd a p fmce I 

my intention to lay the Bon Homm Rhdlw h ybwb 

that operation required great dexterity m the management of both sails and helm, 
and some of our braces being shot away, it did not exactly succeed lo my wish. 
The enemy's bowsprit, however, came over the Bon Homme Richard's poop, 
by the mizzenmast, and I made both ships fast together in that situation, which 
by the action of the wind on the enemy's sails, forced her stern dose to the Bon 
Homme Richard's bow, so that the ships lay square alongside of each other, the 
yards being all entangled, and the cannon of each ship touching the opponents. 
When this position took place it was eight o'clock previous to which the Bon 
Homme Richard had received sundry eigl teen po nd shots below the water, 
and leaked very much. My battery of twelve pounders on which I had placed 
my chief dependance, being commanded by L entenant Dale and Colonel Wei- 
bert, and manned princip lly " h Am ' ar d French volunteers, was 

entirely silenced and ab d d A to t ix old e ghte en-pounders that 
formed the battery of the 1 gu d k h y d d i o service whatever, except 

firing eight shots in all. T I h f h m burst at the first fire, and 

killed almost all the me wh w d manage them. Before this 

time, too. Colonel de Ch ill d h m d d a party of twenty soldiers on 
the poop, had abandoned h f h lost some of his men. I had 

now only two pieces of n ( m po d ) n the quarter-deck, that were 
not silenced, and not one f h h as fired during the rest of the 

action. The purser, M. M h mm d d the guns on the quarter-deck, 

being dangerously wound d h h d I bl ged to fill his place, and with 

great difficulty rallied awm dhfd r one of the lee quarter-deck 

guns, so that wo afterward pi y d h p i ino-pouuders upon the enemy. 

The tops alone seconded 1 f h I I b ery, and held out bravelv du- 
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ring the wliole of the action, especially the maintop, where Lieutenant Stack 
commanded. I directed the fire of one of the three cannon against the mainmast, 
with double-headed shot, while the other two were exceedingly well served with 
grape and canister-shot, to silence the enemy's musketry and clear her decks, 
which was at last eifected. The enemy were, as I have since understood, oa 
the instant of calling for quarter, when the cowardice or treachery of three of 
my under-officers induced them to call to the enemy. The English commodore 
asked me if I demanded quarter, and I having answered him in the most deter- 
mined negative, they renewed the battle with double fury. They were unable 
to stand the deck ; but the fire of their cannon, especially the lower battery, 
which was entirely formed of ten-poimders, was incessant ; both ships were set 
on fire in various places, and the scene was dreadful beyond the reach of lan- 
guage. To account for the timidity of ray three under-ofiicers — I mean the 
gunner, the carpenter, and the master-at-arms — I must observe, that the first two 
were slightly wounded, and, as the ship had received various shots imder water, 
and one of the pnmps being shot away, the carpenter expressed his fears that 
'jhe would sink, and the other two concluded that she was sinking, which occa- 
sioned the gunner to run aft on the poop, without my knowledge, to strike the 
colors. Fortunately for nie, a cannon-ball had done that before, by carrying 
away the ensign-staiF ; he was therefore reduced to the necessity of sinking, as 
re supposed, or of calling for quarter, and he preferred the latter. 

" All this time the Bon Homme Richard had sustained the action alone, and 
the enemy, though much superior in force, would have been very glad to have 
got clear, as appears by their own acknowledgments, and by their having let 
go an anchor the instant that I laid them on board, by which means/they would 
have escaped, had I not made them well f^t to the Bon Homme Richard. 

"At last, at half past nine o'clock, the Alliance appeared, and I now thought 
the battle at an end ; but, to my utter astonishment, he discharged a broadside 
full into the stern of the Bon Homme Richard. We called to him for God's 
sake to forbear firing into the Bon Homme Richard ; yet they passed along tho 
offside of the ship, and continued firing. There was no possibility of his mis- 
taking the enemy's ship for tho Bon Homme Richard, there being the most es- 
sential difference in their appearance and construction. Besides, it was then 
full moonlight, and the sides of the Bon Homme Richard wore all black, while 
the sides of the prize were all yellow. Yet, for the greater security, I showed 
the signal of our reconnaissance, by putting out three lanterns, one at the head, 
another at the stem, and the third in the middle, in a horizontal line. Every 
tongue cried that he was firing into the wrong ship, but nothing availed ; he 
passed round, firing into the Bon Homme Richard's head, stem, and broadside, 
and by one of his volleys killed several of my best men, and mortally wounded 
a good officer on the forecastle. My situation was really deplorable ; the Bon 
Hommo Richard received various shots under v/ater from the Alliance ; the leali 
gained on the pumps, and the (ire increased much on board both ships. Some 
officers persuaded me to strike, of whose courage and good sense I entertain a 
high opinion. My treacherous master-at-arms Jet loose all my prisoners with- 
out my knowledge, and my prospects became gloomy indeed. I would not, 
however, give up the point. The enemy's mainmast began to shake, their firing 
decreased fast, ours rather increased, and the British colors were struck at half 
an hour past ten o'clock. 

" This prize proved to be the British ship-of-war the Serapis, a new ship of 
44 guns, built on the most approved construction, with two complete batteries, 
one of them of eighteen-poundors, and commanded by the brave Commodore 
Richard Pearson. I had yet two enemies to encounter, far more formidable , 
than the Britons : I mean fire and water. The Serapis was attacked only by 
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(tie first, but the Bon Homme Eichard was assailed by both ; there was five feci 
water in the Jxold, and though it was moderate from the explosion of so much 
gunpowder, yet the three pumps that remained could with difficulty only keep 
the water from gaining. The fire broke out in various parts of the ship, ia spite 
(tf all the water that could be thrown in to quench it, and at length broke out as 
low as Che powder-magazine, and within a few inches of the powder. In that 
dilemma, I took out the powder upon deck, ready to be thrown overboard at the 
last extremity, and it was ten o'clock the next day, the 24th, before the fire was 
entirely extinguished. With respect to the situation of the Bon Homme Rich- 
ard, the rudder was cut entirely off, the stern-frame and transoms were almost 
entirely cut away, and the timbers by the lower-deck, especially from the main- 
mast toward the stem, being greatly decayed with age, were mangled beyond 
my power of description ; and a person must have been an eyewitness to form a 
just idea of the tremendous scene of carnage, wreck, and ruin, which every- 
where appeared. Humanity can not but recoil from the prospect of such fin- 
ished horror, and lament that war should be capable of producing such fatal 
consequences. 

" After the carpenters, as well as Captain Cottineau and other men of sense, 
had well examined and surveyed the ship (which was not finished before five in 
the evening), I found every person to be convinced that it was impossible to 
keep the Bon Homme Eichard afloat so as to reach a port, if the wind should 
increase, it being then only a very moderate breeze. I had but little lime to re- 
move my wounded, which now became unavoidable, and which was effected in 
the course of the night and next morning. I was determined to keep the Bon 
Homme Richard afloat, and, if possible, to bring her into port. For that pur- 
pose, the first lieutenant of the Pallas continued on board with a party of men to 
attend the pumps, with boats in waiting ready to take them on board in case the 
water should gain on them too fast. The wind augmented in the night, and the 
nest day, the 35th, so that it was impossible to prevent the good old ship from 
sinking. They did not abandon her till after nine o'clock ; the water was then 
up to the lower deck, and a little af^r ten I saw, with inexpressible g f h 
last glimpse of the Bon Homme Richard. No lives wore lost with th h p bu 
it was impossible to save the stores of any sort whatever. I lost ev n h b 
part of my clothes, books, and papers ; and several of my officers lo 11 h 
clothes and effects. 

" Having thus endeavored to give a clear and simple relation of th um 

stances and events that have attended the little armament under my e nn nd 1 
shall freely submit my conduct therein to the censm'e of my superio d 1 
impartial public. I beg leave, however, lo observe, that the force pu nd y 
command was far from being well composed ; and as the great majo j f h 
actors in it have appeared bent on the pursuit of interest only, I am exceeding!) 
sorry that they and I have been at all concerned. 

" Captain Cottineau engaged the Countess of Scarborough, and took her, after 
an hour's action, while the Bon Homme Richard engaged the Sorapis. The 
Countess of Scarborough is an armed ship of 20 six-pounders, and was com. 
manded by a king's officer. In the action, the Alliance, as 1 am informed, fired 
into the Pallas and killed some men. If il should be asked why the convoy was 
suffered to escape, I must answer that I was myself in no condition to pursue, 
and that none of the rest showed any inclination ; not even Mr. Ricot, who had 
held off at a distance to windward during the whole action, and withheld by 
force the pilot-boat with my lieutenant and fifteen men. The Alliance, too, was 
in a state lo pursue the fleet, not having had a single man wounded, or a single shot 
fired at her from the Serapis, and only three that did execution from the Countess 
of Scarborough, at such a distance that one stuck in the side, and the other two 
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just touched, and then dropped into the water. The Alliance killed one man 
only on board tiie Serapia. As Captain de Cottineau charged himself with man- 
ning and securing the prisoners of the Countess of Scarborough, 1 think the 
escape of the Baltic fleet can not so well be charged to his account. 

" I should have mentioned, that the mainmast and mi zzen- topmast of the 
Serapis fell overboard soon after the captain had come on board the Bon Homme 
Richard." 

This brave action struck terror into the hearts of the enemies of American 
hberty, and contributed not a little to establish for her hardy tars a reputation 
for naval bravery, so well maintained afterward by a Perry, Decatur, and 
Hull. 



CHAPTER XI. 



While the transactions we have related were goiag on in the southern stales, 
some interesting events happened in tie more northern parts of the Union, 
where General Washington was beset by pressing and formidable difficulties. 
The finances of Congress were in a most depressed condition, and the urgent 
wants of the army were but ill supplied. The evils of short enlistment, though 
distinctly understood and strongly felt, coidd not be remedied ; and the places 
of those men who were leaving the army, on the expiration of their stipulated 
term of service, could not easily be filled up. Besides, the troops were in 
danger of perishing by cold and famine. During the preceding year. General 
Greene and Colonel Wadsworth had been at the head of the quartermaster and 
commissary departments ; and notwithstanding theii utmost exertions, the wants 
of the army had been ill supplied. After being put into winter quarters, it was 
in great danger of being dissolved by want of provisions, or of perishing through 
famine. The colonial paper money was in a state of great and increasing de- 
preciation ; and in order to check the alarming evil. Congress, which, like other 
popular assemblies, had in it no small share of ignorance and self-sufficiency, 
resolved to diminish the circulation and keep up the value of their paper cur- 
rency by withholding the necessary supplies from the public agents. This 
foolish resolution threatened the ruin of llio army. Nobody was willing to 
make contracts with the public, and some of those entered into were not fulfilled. 

Congress, jealous of the public agents, because ignorant of what was really 
necessary, repeatedly changed the form of its engagements with them ; and at 
length, by its fluctuating policy, real wants, and imprudent parsimony, brought 
matters to such extremities, that General Washington was compelled to require 
the several counties of the state of New Jersey to furnish his army with certain 
quantities of provisions within six days, in order to present them from being 
taken by force. Although the province was much e-vhausted jet the people 
instantly complied with the requisition, and furnished a temporary supply to the 

Soon after Sir Henry Clinton sailed on his expedition against Charleston, 
towaid the end of the year 1779, a frost of unexampled intensity began. The 
Hudson, East river, and all the waters round New York were so completely 
frozen, that an army, with its artillery and wa£;ons mi^ht haie crossed them in 
all directions with perfect safety. New York lot.t all the adi aniages of its insu- 
lar situation, and became easily accessible on eiery sile This cny wi? forti- 
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fiecl by the British ; but, on account of its insular situation, several parts, being 
considered of difficult access, were left undefended. By the strength of the 
ice, however, every point became exposed ; and in that unforeseen emergency. 
General Knyphausen, who commanded in the city with a garrison of 10,000 
men, look every prudent precaution for his own defence, and fortified every vul- 
nerable part 5 but the inefficiency of the American aimy was his best security. 
General Washington easily perceived the advantages which the extraordinary 
frost gave him ; but, from the destitute state of his army, he was unable to avail 
himself of them, and was obliged to see an opportunity pass avfay which was 
probably never to return. The army under his immediate command was infe- 
rior in number to the garrison of New York ; it was also ill clad, scantily sup- 
plied with provisions, and in no condition to undertake offensive operations. 

The British had a post on Staten Island ; and, as the ice opened a free com- 
munication between the island and the Jersey co^t. General Washington, not- 
withstanding the enfeebled condition of his army, resolved to attack the garrison, 
and appointed Lord Stirling to conduct the enterprise. The night of the 14th 
of January was chosen for the attempt ; but thongh the Americans used every 
precaution, yet the officer commanding on Staten Island discovered their inten- 
tion, and took effectual measures to defeat it. The attack was repulsed, but little 
loss was sustained on either side. 

The extreme cold occasioned much suffering in New York, by want of pro- 
visions and fuel ; for, as the commtmication by water ivas entirely stopped, tha 
usual supplies were cut off. The demand for fuel in particular was so pressinu 
that it was found expedient to break up some old transports, and to pull down 
some uninhabited wooden houses, for tlie purpose of procuring that necessary 
article. As the British paid in ready money for provisions or firewood carried 
within the lines, many of the country people, tempted by the precious metals, so 
rare among them, tried to supply the garrison. The endeavors of the British to 
encourage and protect this intercourse, and the exertions of the Americans to 
prevent it, brought on a sort of partisan warfare, in which the former most 
frequently had tiie advantage. In one of the most important of these rencoun- 
ters, a captain and fourteen men of a Massachusetts regiment were killed on the 
spot, seventeen were wounded, and ninety, with Colonel Thompson, the officer 
who commanded the party, were made prisoners. 

Congress found itself placed in very difficult circumstances. It always con- 
tained a number of men of talents, and manifested no small share of vigor and 
aciivity. Many of the members were sldlfiil in the management of their private 
affairs, and, having been successful in the world, thought themselves competent 
to direct the most important national concerns, although unacquainted with the 
principles of finance, legislation, or war. In pecuniary matters they were dila- 
tory, and never anticipated trying emergencies, or made provision for probable 
events, till they were overtalten by some urgent necessity. Hence they were 
frequently deliberating about levying troops and supplying the army when the 
troops ought to have been in the field, and the army fully equipped for active 
service. This often placed the commander-in-chief in the most trying and 

Congress had solemnly resolved not to exceed $200,000,000 in conti- 
nental hills of credit. In November, 1779, the whole of that sum was issued, 
and expended also. The demand on the states to replenish the treasury by 
taxes had not been fully complied with ; and, even although it had been com- 
pletely answered, would not have furnished a sum adequate to the expenses of 
government. Instead of maturely considering and digesting a plan, adhering to 
it, and improving it by experience, Congress often changed its measures ; and, 
even in the midst of those distresses which had brought the army to the verge 
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of dissolution, was busy in devising new and untried expedients for supporting 
it. As the treasury was empty, and money could not be raised. Congress, on 
the 25lh of February, resolved to call on the several states for their propor- 
tion of provisions and forage for the maintenajice of the army during the ensuing 
campaign, but specified no time within which these were to be collected, and 
consequently the states were in no haste in the matter. In order to encourage 
and facilitate compliance wifii this requisition, it was further resolved that any 
state which should have taken the necessary measures for furnishing its quota, 
and given notice thereof to Congress, should be authorized to prohibit any con- 
tinental quartermaster or commissary from purchasing within its limits. 

Every man who had a practical knowledge of the subject easily perceived the 
defective nature and dangerous tendency of this arrangement. It was an 
attempt to carry on the war rather by separate provincial efforts than by a com- 
bination of national strength ; and if the army received from any state where it 
was acting the appointed quantity of necessaries, it had no right, though starving, 
to purchase what it stood in need of. Besides, the carriage of provisions from 
distant parts was troublesome, expensive, and sometimes impracticable. 

The troops were ill clothed, their pay was in arrear, and that of the officers, 
owing to the great depreciation of the paper currency, was wholly imeqiial to 
their decent maintenance. These multiplied privations and sufferings soured 
the temper of the men ; and it required aO the influence of their revered com- 
mander to prevent many of the officers from resigning their commissions. The 
long continuance of wan*, and hardship produced relaxation of discipline, which 
at length manifested itself in open mutiny. On the 35lli of May, two regiments 
belonging to Connectic'it paraded under arms, with the avowed intention of 
returning home, or of obtaining subsistence at the point of the bayonet. The 
rest of the soldiers, though they did not join in the mutiny, showed little dispo- 
sition to suppress it. At length the two regiments were brought back to their 
duty ; but much murmuring and many complaints were heard. While the army 
was in such want, the inhabitants of Jersey, where most of the troops wore sta- 
tioned, were unavoidably harassed by frequent requisitions, which excited con- 
siderable disconte^t. 

Reports of the mutinous state of the American army, and of the dissatisfaction 
of the peopli* of Jersey, probably much exaggerated, were carried to General 
Knyphausen, 'vho, believing the American soldiers ready to desert their stand- 
ards, and the inhabitants of Jersey willing to abandon the Union, on the 6th of 
June, passed from Staten Island to Elizabethtown in Jersey, with 5,000 men 
That raovrnient was intended to encourage the mutinous disposition of the 
American troops, and to fan the flame of discontent among the inhabitants of the 
province. Early next morning, ho marched into the country toward Springfield 
by the way of Connecticut Farms, a flourishing plantation, so named because 
the cultivaiors had come from Connecticut. But even 1)efore reaching that 
place, which was only five or six miles from Elizabethtown, the British per- 
ceived that the reports which they had received concerning the discontent of 
the Americans were incorrect; for, on the first alarm, the militia assembled 
with great alacrity, and, aided by some small parties of regular troops, annoyed 
the British by an irregular but galling fire of musketry, wherever the nature of 
the ground presented a favorable opportunity : and although those parties were 
nowhere strong enough to make a stand,yet they gave plain indications of the tem- 
per and resolution which were to be encountered in advancing into the country. 

At Connecticut Farms the British detachment halted. The settlers were 
known to be zealous in the American cause, and, therefore, with a base spbit 
of revenge, the British, among whom was General Tryon, laid the flourishing 
village, with the church and minister's house, in ashes. Here occurred one of 
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those affecting incidents ivliich, being aomewhat out of the ordinary course of 
the miseries of war, make a deep impression on the public mind. Mr. Cald- 
well, minister of the place, had withdrawn toward Springfield, but had left his 
wife and family behind, believing them to be in no danger. The British ad- 
vanced to the industrious and peaceful village. Mrs. Caldwell, trusting to her 
sex for safety, and unsuspicious of harm, was sitting in her house with her 
children around her, when a soldier came up, levelled his musket at the window, 
and shot her dead oa the spot in the midst of her terrified infants. On tlie in- 
tercession of a friend, the dead body was permitted to be removed before the 
house was set on fire. 

This atrocious deed excited general horror and detestation; but Tryon was 
present, and his conduct on other occasions was not free from acts of brutal and 
bloodthirsty ferocity. 

AJler destroying the Connecticut Farms, Knyphausen advanced toward Spring- 
field, where the Jersey brigado under General Maxwell, and a largo body of mi- 
litia, had taken an advantageous position, and seemed resolved to defend it. 
General Knyphausen, however, had met with a reception so different from what 
he expected, that, without making any attempt on the American post, he with- 
drew during the night to Elizabeth town. 

On being informed of the invasion of New Jersey, General Washington put 
hia army in motion, early on the morning of the day in which Knyphausen 
marched from Elizabethtown, and proceeded to the Short hills behind Spring- 
field, while the British were in the vicinity of that place. Feeble as his army 
was, he made the necessary dispositions for fighting ; but the unexpected re- 
treat of Knyphausen rendered a battle unnecessary. The British were followed 
by an American detachment, which attacked their rear-guard next morning, but 
was repulsed. Instead of returning to New York, General Knyphausen lin- 
gered in the vicinity of Elizabethtown and on Staten Island ; and General 
Washington, too weak to hazard an engagement, except on advantageous 
groimd, remained on the hiOs near Springfield to watch the movements of the 
British army. At that time, the army under the immediate orders of General 
Washington did not exceed 4,000 effective men. 

On the ISth of June Sir Henry Clinton returned from South Carolina, with 
about 4,000 men ; and, after receiving this reinforcement, the British force in 
New York and its dependaucies amounted to 12,000 eff'ective and regular troops, 
most of whom could be brought into the field for any particular service ; as be- 
sides them the British commander had about 4,000 militia and refugees for gar- 
rison duty. The British anny was so powerfid that the Americans could only 
follow a wary policy, occupying strong ground, presenting a bold front, and con- 
cealing their weakness as far as possible. 

Sir Henry Clinton embarked troops, and awakened the fears of General 
Washington lest he should sail up the Hudson and attack the posts in the high- 
lands. Those posts had always been objects of much solicitude to the Ameri- 
can commander, and he was extremely jealous of any attack upon them. In or- 
der to be m readiness to resist any such attack, he left General Greene at 
Springfield, with 700 continentals, the Jersey militia, and some cavalry, and 
proceeded toward Pompton with the main body of the army. 

Sir Henry Clinton, after having perplexed the Americans by his movements, 
early on the morning of the 23d of June, rapidly advanced in full force from 
Elizabethtown toward Springfield. General Greene hastily assembled his 
scattered detachments, and appnzed General Washington of the march of the 
royal army, who instantlj returned to support Greene's division. The British 
marched in two columns , one on the main road leading to Springfield, and the 
other on the Vau\hall road General Greene scarcely had time to collect hia 
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troops at Springfielfl, and to make the necessary dispositions, when the loyal 
army appeared before the town, and a cannonade immediately began, A forda- 
ble nvulet, with bridges corresponding to the different roads, runs in front of the 
place. Greene had stationed parties to guard the bridges, and they obstinately 
disputed the passage ; but after a smart conflict they were overpowered, and 
compelled to retreat. Greene then fell back, and took post on a range of hills, 
where he expected to be again attacked. But the British instead of attempting 
lo pursue their advantage, contented themselves with setting fire to the village, 
and laying the greater part of it in ashes. Discouraged by the obstinate resist- 
ance they had received, they immediately retreated to ESizabethtown, pursued 
with the utmost animosity by the militia, who were provoked at the burning of 
Springfield. They arrived at Elizabethtown about sunset ; and, continuing their 
march to Elizabeth point, began at midnight to pass over to Staten Island. Be- 
fore six next morning they had entirely evacuated the Jerseys, and removed the 
bridge of boats which communicated with Staten Island. 

In the skirmish at Springfield the Americans had about twenty men killed, 
and sixty wounded. The British suffered a corresponding loss. Sir Henry 
Clinton's object in this expedition seems to have been to destroy the American 
magazines in that part of the country. But the obstinate resistance which he 
met with at Springfield deterred him from advancing into a district abounding in 
difiicult passes, where every strong position would be vigorously defended. He 
seoms also to have been checked by the apprehension of a fleet and army from 
France. 

General Washington was informed of Sir Henry Clinton's march soon after 
the British left Elizabethtown ; but though he hastily returned, the skirmish at 
Springfield was over before he reached the vicinity of that place. 

After Sir Henry Clinton left the Jerseys, General Washington planned an en- 
terprise against ^ British post at Bergen point, on the Hudson, opposite New 
York, garrisoned by seventy loyalists. It was intended to reduce the post, and 
also to carry off a number of cattle on Bergen Neck, from which the garrison 
of New York occasionally received supplies of fresh provisions. General 
Wayne was appointed to conduct the enterprise. With a respectable force he 
inarched against the post, which consist d f bl kh dly b tt' 

and palisade. General Wayne pointed h llyga hblkh b 

his field-pieces made no impression onllg Glldtyhh f h 

loop-holes, some of his men rushed p ly h gh h b d 

tempted to storm the blockhouse, but thjw pld 1 dbll 

Though, however, the Americans lailed h P g h p h j 

succeeded in driving off most of the ca 1 

On the commencement of hostiliti E p hMq dlFy 

who had so early and so zealously emb k d m h f \m d 

home in order to offer his services tohikgllh gl k 

in the army of congress. His ardor in b h If f 1 4. d 

bated, and he exerted all his influence h h f V 11 to g 

effectual support to the United States :hiff w 11 dhlg 

of France resolved vigorously to as 1 A b 1 by did 

Having gained this important point, and perceivii g that he e as o eed for 
his military services in Europe, he obtained leave from his sovereign to return 
to America and join his former companions in arms. He landed at Boston 
toward the end of April ; and, in his way to congress, called at the headquarters 
of General Washington, and informed him of the powerful succor which might 
soon be expected from France. He met with a most cordial reception both from 
congress and the commander-in-chief, on accoirat of his high rank, tried friend- 
ship, and distinguished services. 
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Tlio assistance expected from their powerful ally was very encouraging tp 
ihe Americans, but called for corresponding exertions on their part. The com- 
oiander-in-chief found himself in tha most perplexing circumstances : his army 
was feeble, and he could form no plan for the campaign till he knew what forces 
were to be put under his orders. His troops, both officers and privates, wore 
ill clothed, and needed to be decently apparelled before they could be led into 
the field to co-operate with soldiers in respectable uniforms. In order to supply 
these defects, and to get' his army in a stale of due preparation before tho arrival 
of the Europeaa auxiliaries, General Washington made the most pressing appli- 
cations to congress, and to the several state legislatures. Congress resolved 
and recommended ; but the states were dilatory, and their tardy proceedings ill 
accorded with the exigencies of the case, or with the expectations of those who 
best understood the affairs of the Union, Even on the 4th of July, the com- 
mander-in-chief had the mortification to find that few new levies had arrived in 
camp, and some of the states had not even taken the trouble to inform him of 
the number of men they intended to furnish. 

In the month of June (he state of Massachusetts had resolved to send a rein- 
forcement, but no part of it had yet arrived. About the same time a voluntary 
subscription was entered into in Philadelphia, for the parpose of providing boun- 
ties to recruits to fill up the Pennsylv^nii Ime , ind the president or vice presi- 
dent in council was empowered, if circumstances requned it, to put the state 
under martial law. A bank also was established for the purpose ot suppljing 
the array with provisions ; and a number of gentlemen engiged to support it to 
the amount of 169,000/. sterling, according to the sums affixed to their several 
names. The ladies of Philadelphia were ambitious of sharing the honors of 
patriotism with their fathers, husbands, and brothers , and a number of them 
visited every house in the city, in ordei to collect a sum of money to be pre 
seated to the army, in testimony of their esteem and appiobation Tlie money 
was expended on cloth for shirts, which the ladies m^de 

In the midst of this busfle and preparation, the expected succors fiom France, 
consisting of a fleet of eight ships of the line, with frigates and other vessels 
under the Chevalier de Tornay, having about 6,000 troops on board under the 
Count de Eochambeau, arrived at Rhode Island on the evening of the lOth of 
July ; and, in a few days afterward, the Marquis de la Fayette arrived at New- 
port from the American headquarters, to confer with his countrymen. 

At the time of the arrival of tho French in Rhode Island, Admiral Arbuthnot 
had only four sail of the line at New York ; but, in a few days, Admiral Graves 
arrived from England with sis sail of the line, which gave the British a decided 
superiority to the hostile squadron ; and, therefore, Sir Henry Clinton without 
delay prepared for active operations. He embarked about 8,000 men, and sail- 
ed with the fleet to Huntington bay in Long Island, with the intention of pro- 
ceeding against the French at Newport. The militia of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut were ordered to join-their new allies in Rhode Island, and the com 
bined army there thought itself able to give the British a good reception. 

As the garrison of New York was weakened by the sailing of the armament 
under the British commander-in-chief, General Washington, having received 
considerable reinforcements, suddenly crossed the North river, and advanced 
toward New York ; that movement brought Sir Henry Clinton back to defend 
the place ; and, consequently, the American commander proceeded no farther ia 
his meditated enterprise. 

The want of money and of all necessaries still continued in the American 
camp ; and the discontent of the troops gradually increased. The men, indeed, 
bore incredible hardships and privations with unexampled fortitude and patience ; 
but the army was in a state of constant fluctuation ; it was composed, in a great 
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J, of militia harassed by perpetual service, and obliged to neglect the 

cultivation of their farms and their private interests, in order to obey the calls of 
public duty, and of soldiers on short enlistments, who never acqiiired the military 
spirit and habits. 

In consequence of an appointment, General Washington and suite set out to 
K conference with Count Rochambeau and Admiral Ternay, and, on the 31st of 
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Fio. 144. — Count it Rochambeau. 
it them at Hartford in Connecticut, where they spent a few days 
together, and conversed about a plan for the next campaign. 

The season was now far advanced ; no action of importance had been achieved 
on the Hudson by either party, and the campaign in that quarter seemed about 
to close without anything remarkable, when both armies were suddenly roused, 
and the public mind both in Europe and America much agitated, by the execu- 
tion of Major Andr6. 

In the early part of August, when General Washington meditated an attack 
on New York, he proposed that General Arnold should have a command in the 
enterprise. That Arnold declined ; alleging that his lameness disqualified him 
for field duty. General Washington knew Sim to be a selfish man ; but, having 
no suspicion of his infidelity to the American cause, for whiclj he had professed 
so much zeal and made so many exertions, appointed him at his own desire, to 
the command of West Point and its dependaucies, a most important post on the 
Hudson. Of the highland posts on that river General Washington was extremely 
jealous, and exerted Hmself to prevent the British from establishing a commu- 
nication between Canada and New York by the lakes Champlain and George, 
and the river Hudson. West Point was considered a principal key of that com- 
munication ; and, by th pp int 1 1 th mm nd f t A Id p t ' t 
a place of high tri d nfid a 

But that officer, mp dip hh old pdJ 

governed more by hi fill hhd fl d 
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friends ; and he wished to inflict a deadly wound on his old associates, whom 
he hated the more because he intended to betray them. Ambitious aud selfish, 
fond of ostentation and magnificence, hia expenditure had exceeded hia income ; 
and, in order to supply his extravagance, he had engaged in trade and privateer- 
ing. His speculations proved unsuccessful ; his fund's were exhausted ; and 
his creditors became clamorous. About the month of July, 1779, he presented 
heavy accounts against the public, but the commissioners rejected about one 
half of his demands ; he appealed to congress ; but a committee of that body 
reported that the commissioners had allowed him more than he had any right to 
demand or expect. Irritated and inflamed by this treatment, embarrassed in his 
circumstances, and encumbered with an expensive family, he resolved to raise 
a fortune on the ruins of hia character, and to commit the foulest treason in order 
to gratify at once his ambition and revenge. 

In the course of the yeM 1779, Major Andre, adjutant-general of the British 




P a 46 —Mo Andri. 

army, a youiig office of dia ntju si ed ^1 n s and acquirements, had entered into 
a corresponde v 1 M s A nold on p ce of supplying her with millinery 
goods ; tliat correspondence ripened mto treason on the part of Arnold. After 
his nomination to iha o n and of W es Po n , the Vulture sloop-of-war was 
stationed by Sir Henry 01 he North r er, at such a distance from the 

American works astoe enosspco but near enough to facilitate the cor- 
respondence which wa ca y ng on Pelo e hat time there had been a written 
correspondence, throu 1 o 1 e channels be ween Arnold and Andre, under the 
assumed names of Gus av s and Ande son I order to bring the negotiation 
to a speedy close, Arnold w shed Sir Hen j CI nton to send a confidential per- 
son to hold a conference h h n h pp !j the amiable and accomplished 
Andr^ was selected fo he consumma on ol a work in which he was already 
too much implicated. 

On the night of the 21st of September, a boat sent by Arnold carried Andri5 
from the Vulture, and landed him on the bank of the river, where he met Arnold 
without the American posts. The day was about to dawn before the negotiaiioa 
was finished ; and Andre was told that it was necessary he should remain con- 
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cealed till next night j for that purpose he was conducted within the American 
lines, contrary to his previous stipulatioa and innenlion, and without his know! 
edge. He spent the day with Arnold. Next night the boatmen refused to carry 
him back to the Vulture, because she had shifted her ground in order to be be- 
yond the reach of a cannon which had been mounted to annoy her ; and he was 
obliged to attempt an escape by land. He now changed his uniform, which he 
had hitherto worn under a suriout, for a common coat ; and having procureiJ a 
horse, was, under the nam f J h And n f n' h d vith a passport by 
Arnold to go to the lines Wl Plai 1 i h h h p oper, as he 

Thus equipped, Andre al n and p eed d on h s j irney toward 

New York, He passed 1 A a g 1 and p on he oad without 

suspicion ; but Arnold h d a party h flj la u ne the country 

between the outposts of h m As And e p s d h s journey nest 

day, and flattered Mmself that all danger was past, a man suddenly sprang from 
a covert and seized his horse's bridle. Surprised by the unexpected onset, the 
major lost his presence of mind ; mistaking the man for a British partisan, in- 
stead of presenting his passport, he declared himself a British officer, and asked 
permission to proceed ; but two other militia-men coming up at the moment, the 
party refused to let him go, though ho offered them the most tempting rewards. 
They conducted him to Colonel Jamieson, the officer commanding the scouting 
party, before whom he appeared as John Anderson ; choosing rather to encoun- 
ter every hazard, than, by a disclosure of his real character, to involve Arnold 
io jeopardy before he had warning to provide for his safety. 

Andre had been disconcerted, and his presence of mind had forsaken him on 
his sudden and unexpected seizure ; but, more alive to Arnold's danger than his 
own, he discovered his ingenuity in procuring Jamieson'a permission to give 
that officer notice of his apprehension. Even before that time Jamieson had 
entertained suspicions of Arnold's fidelity ; and although those suspicions must 
now have been strengthened or confirmed, yet he permitted a note to be sent to 
Arnold, giving him notice of John Anderson's detention. 

Several papers were found in one of Major Andre's boots, all in Arnold's hand- 
writing, which contained an exact accountofthe state of West Point and itsdepend- 
ancies, with remarks on the works, an estimate of the number of men ordinarily 
on duty in the place, and a copy of the state of matters which had been laid before 
a council of war by the American commander-in-chief on the Gth of the month. 
All those papers Jamieson, enclosed under cover to General Washington, with a 
letter from the prisoner, in which he avowed himself to bo Major John Andre, 
adjutant-general of the British army, related the manner of his apprehension, and 
endeavored to vindicate himself from the imputation of being a spy. 

General Washington was then returning from Ms conference with the French 
commanders at Hartford ; and Jamieson's messenger missed him by taking a 
difi'erent road from that in which the general was travelling. Arnold received the 
notice of Anderson's detention some hours before General Washington arrived at 
West Point, and immediately consulted his safety by hastening on board the 
Vulture sloop-of-war, which lay in the river some miles below Verplank's point. 

On opening the packet from Jamieson at West Point, General Washington 
discoved Arnold's treason, and took prompt and effectual measures for the secu- 
rity of the post, ordering to it two brigades from the nearest division of the main 
army. 

After allowing time for the notice of his detention to ^each Arnold, Major An- 
dr^ laid aside all disguise, and avowed who he was. His behavior was frank 
and ingenuous ; and he seemed anxious for nothing but the vindication of his 
character Icom the imputations which the circumstances of his apprehension ap- 
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Fio. 147.— Benedict Arnold, the Trttitor. 
peared to cast upon him. General Washington appointed a board of officers, of 
which Greene was president, and La Fayette, Steuben, and others, were mem- 
bers, to inquire into the case of Major Andre, and to report in what character he 
was to be considered, and what punishment he deserved. Even during the 
short time that Andre was in the power of the Americans, and notwithstanding 
the imhappy circumstances in which he was placed, his behavior and talents 
made a highly favorable impression on their minds ; and when brought before 
the board, the members behaved toward him with the utmost respect and delicacy, 
and told him not to answer any questions that might embarrass his feelings. 
But in that crisis of his fate, Andre magnanimously disregarded everything but 
his honor. He gave a candid recital of circumstances, concealing nothing that 
regarded himself; but making no discloajires to inculpate others. He acknowl- 
edged ever)^hing that was reckoned essential to his condemnation, and the 
board of general officers to whom his case was referred, without calling any 
witnesses, considered merely that he had been within their lines in disguise, 
and reported that in their opinion Major Andr^ was a spy, and ought K> suffer 
death. The sentence was ordered to be carried into execution on Ae day after 
it was declared. 

The apprehension of Major Andr^ excited a lively sensation in the British 
army, which felt a strong interest in his fate ; for he was dear to all his com- 
panions in arms and especially to the commander-in-chief, who immediately, by 
a flag of truce opened a correspondence with. General Washington, and urged 
every consideration of juatice, policy, and humanity, in favor of Andr6. Find- 
ing his letters ineffectual he despatched General Robertson to confer with Gen- 
eral Washington on the subject, or with any officer whom he might appoint. 
He was met by General Greene ; but no mitigation of the doom could be pro- 
cured. On the day before his execution. Major Andre wrote an affecting letter 
to General Washinglo i, requesting to be put to death like a soldier, and not as 
a malefactor ; but the board of general officers, to whom everything respecting 
him was referred, did not grant his request. The 2d of October closed the 
tragical scene : on that day the major was led out and hanged, supporting his 
high character to the last moment. Ho suffered amid the admiration and regrets 
even of the American officers ; while his death was deeply lamented in the 
Itritish army. He was a young man of an amiable character, engaging man- 
ners, and fine talents and acquirements. By a striking combination of lAircum- 
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stances, he was led.to an end of wkich he was wholly unworthy. Sir Henry 
Clinton made every effort to save him, but the Americans were inexorable. 

Even Arnold had the effrontery to write to General Washington on the occa- 
sion, attesting such facta as he believed favorable to Andre, But what reliance 
could be placed oa the testimony of a man capable of such foul treason? He 
also threatened the general, and reminded him that many of the inhabitants of 
South Carolina had rendered themselves liable to military execution. 

Arnold endeavored to vindicate his conduct by pleading hostility to the aUi- 
ance with France ; and he attempted to induce others to imitate his example ; 
but no plea can justify his attempt to employ the power committed to him for the 
ruin of those who had trusted him ; some of whom, perhaps, had been encour- 
aged by his example and excitement to take up arms against the British author- 
ity. The name of Arnold must go down to posterity loaded with all the infamy 
of a traitor : and it were for the honor of human nature, and the common ad- 
vantage of nations, if all governments would unite in manifesting their detesta- 
tion of such villanies. 

After the melancholy event now related, no military transactions of much im- 
portance were carried on in the north during the remainder of the campaign. 
On the 31sl of November, indeed, Major Talmadge performed a brilliant exploit 
of desultory warfare. Being intormed th.it thp British had a large magazine of 
forage at Coram, on Long Island, piotecied by a small garrison at Fort St. 
George on South Haven m its \icmity, he crossed the sound where it was 
upward of 20 miles broad, and, with nearly 100 men, surprised the fort; made 
the garrison, upward of 50 in number, prisoners , burnt the magazines at Coram ; 
and, escaping the British crmsers, recrossed the sound without losing a man. 
On the other hand, Major Carleton, at the head of a thousand men, Europeans, 
Indians, and loyalists, made a sudden irruption into the northern parts of the 
state of New York, took the forts Anne and George, and made the garrisons pris- 
oners. At the same time. Sir John Johnston, at the head of a body of a similar 
description, appeared on the Mohawk. Several smart skirmishes were fought. 
But both of those parties were obliged to retire, laying waste the country through 
which they passed. 

On the approach of winter both armies went into winter quarters. General 
Washington stationed the Pennsylvania line near Morcistown ; the Jersey line, 
about Pompton, on the confines of New York and New Jersey ; the troops of 
New England, in West Point and its vicmity, on both sides of the North river ; 
and the troops of New York remained at Albany, whither they had been sent to 
oppose the invasion of Carleton and Johnston. 

Toward the close of the year, an agreement for an exchange of prisoners was 
entered into between General Philips and Genera! Lincoln. The former had 
been an American prisoner since the convention of Saratoga, and the latter in the 
power of the British since the surrender of Charleston. Hitherto congress had 
shown no forwardness to enter into arrangements for a general exchange of pris- 
oners. That body was aware of the great expense of recruiting the British 
army from Europe ; and of the slender accession of strength which, owing to 
short enlistments, their own military force would derive from a release of pris- 
oners. They considered a general exchange unfavorable to their cause ; but 
many of their regular troops had fallen into the hands of the British, by the capit- 
ulation of Charleston, and the defeat of Gates at Camden. The complaints of the 
prisoners and of their friends were loud ; and congress agreed to a general ex- 
change : but the convention troops of Saratoga were detained prisoners till the 
end of the war. 

Let us now return to the southern states. After the battle of Camden, Cora- 
wallis was unable to foUow up the victory with his usual activity. His little army 
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was diminished by the sword and by disease. He had not brought with him from 
Charleston the stores necessary for an immediate pursuit of the enemy ; and he 
did not deem it expedient to leave South Carohna till he had suppressed that 
spirit of resistance to his authority which had extensively manifested itself in 
ie province. In order to consummate, as he thought, the subjugatioD of the 
Blate.he resorted to measures of great severity. He seemed to forget that many 
of the inhabitants had been received as prisoners -of-war on parole ; that, with- 
out their consent, their parole had been discharged ; aad that, merely by a proc- 
lamation, they had been declared British subjects, instead of prisoners-of-war. 

In a few days after the battle of Camden, when Cornwallis thought the coun- 
try was lying prostrate ^t his feet, he addressed the following letter to the com- 
mandant of the British garrison at Ninety-Six ; " I have given orders that all 
the inhabitants of this province who have subscribed, and taken part in the re- 
volt, should be punished with the utmost rigor ; and also those who will not 
torn out, that they may be imprisoned, and their whole property taken from them 
or destroyed, I have also ordered that compensation should be made out of 
these estates to tke persons who have been injured or oppressed by them. I 
have ordered, in the most positive manner, that every militiaman who has borne 
arms with us, and afterward joined the enemy, shall be immediately hanged, I 
desire you will lake the most vigorous measures lo punish the rebels in the disr 
. trict you command, and that yon obey, in the strictest manner, the directions I 
have given in this letter relative to the inhabitants of the country." Similar 
orders were given to the commanders of other posts. 

In any circumstances, such orders given to oiEcers, often possessing little 
knowledge, and as little prudence or humanity, could not fail to produce calami- 
tous effects. In the case under consideration, where all the worst passions of 
the heart wore irritated and inflamed, the consequences were lamentable. The 
orders were executed in the spirit in which they were given. Numbers of per- 
sons were put lo death : many were imprisoned, and their property was destroy- 
ed or confiscated. The country was covered vnih blood and desolation, rancor 
and grief. Women and children were turnedout of doors, and often slaughtered, 
and their houses and substance consumed. 

The prisoners on parole thought they had a clear right to take arms ; for from 
their parole they had been released by tho proclamation of the 20th of June, 
which, indeed, called them to ^e duty of subjects, a condition to which they 
had never consented ; and therefore they reckoned that they had as good a right 
to resume their arms as the British commander had to enjoin their allegiance. 
The case of those who had taken British protections, in the full persu^ion that 
they were to be allowed to live peaceably on their estates, but who, on finding 
that they must fight on one side or other, had repaired to the standards of their 
country, was equally hard. Deception and violence were practised againstboth. 
So long as the snuggle appeared doubtful, the colonists met with fair promises 
and kind treatment ; but at tho moment when resistance seemed hopeless, and 
obedience necessary, they were addressed in the tone of authority, heard stern 
commands and bloody threatenings, and received harsh usage. Hence the 
province, which for some time presented the stillness of peace, again put on the 
ruthless aspect of war, 

A number of persons of much respectability remained prisoners-of-war in 
Charleston, since the capitulation of that town ; but, after the battle of Camden, 
Cornwallis ordered them to be carried out of the province. Accordingly, early 
in the morning of the 27th of August, some of the principal citizens of Cliaries- 
ton were taken out of bed, put on board a guard-ship, and soon afterward trans- 
ported to St, Augustine. They remonstrated with Lieutenant- Colon el Balfour, 
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ihe commandant of Charleston, but experienced only the insolence of authority 
from that officer. 

While Cornwallia endeavored, by severe measures, to break the spirits of the 
people, and to establish the royal authority in South Carolina, he did not lose 
sight of his ulterior projects. He sent emissaries into North Carolina to excite 
the loyalists there, and to assure them of the speedy march of the British army 
into that province. On the 8th of September he left Camden, and toward the 
end of ihe month arrived at Charlotte tov^n, in North Carolina ; of which place 
he toolt possession after a slight resistance from some volunteer cavalry under 
Colonel Davie, Though symptoms of opposition manifested themselves at 
Charlotte, yet he advanced toward Salisbury, and ordered his militia to cross 
the Yadkin. But Corawallis was suddenly arrested in his victorious career by 
an unexpected disaster. He made every exertion to imbody the well-afTecled 
inhabitants of the country, and to form them into a British militia. For that 
purpose he employed Major Ferguson, of the 71st regiment, an officer of much 
merit, with a small detachment, in the district of Ninety -Six, to train the loyal- 
ists, and to attach them to his own party. From the operation of that officer 
he expected the moat important services. 

Ferguson executed his commission with activity and zeal ; collected a large 
number of loyalists, and committed great depredations on the friends of inc 
dence in the back settlements. When about to return to the main army i 
umph, he was detained by one of those incidents which occasionally occur in 
war, and influence the course of events and the destiny of nations. A Colonel 
Clarke- of Georgia, who had fled from that province on its reduction by Camp- 
bell in 1779, had retired to the northward ; and, having collected a number of 
followers in the Carolinas, he returned to his native province, at the head of 
about 700 men ; and, while Cornwailis was marching from Camden to Charlotte 
town, attacked the British post at Augusta. Lieutenant- Colonel Brown, who 
commanded at that place with a garrison of about 150 provincials, aided by some 
friendly Indians, finding the town untenable, retired toward an eminence on the 
banks of the Sava,nnah, named Garden Hill. But the enemy occupied it before 
his arrival : by bringing his artillery, however, to bear upon them, after a des- 
perate conflict, he succeeded in dislodging them and in gaining possession of 
the hill, but with the loss of his cannon. There Clarke besieged him, till in- 
formed of the near approach of a British detachment from Ninely-Six, under 
Colonel Cruger. Ho then retreated, abandoning the cannon which he had ta- 
ken; and, though pursued, effected his escape. Notice was instantly sent to 
Ferguson of Clarke's retreat, and of his route ; and high hopes of intercepting 
him were entertained. For that purpose Ferguson remained longer in those 
parts, and approached nearer the mountains, than he would otherwise have done. 
As he had collected about 1 ,500 men, he had no apprehension of any force as- 
sembling in that quarter able to embarrass him. 

Meanwhile the depredations committed by Ferguson exasperated many of the 
inhabitants of the country, some of whom, fleeing across the Allegany mountains, 
gave their western brethren an alarming account of the evils with which they 
were threatened. Those men, living in the full enjoyment of that independence 
for which the Atlantic states were struggling, resolved to keep the war at a dis- 
tance from their settlements. The hardy mountaineers of the western parts of 
Virginia and North Carolina assembled under Colonels Campbell, Shelby, 
Cleveland, and Sevier. Other parties, under their several leaders, hastened lo 
join ihem. They were all mounted, and unencumbered with baggage. Each 
man had his blanket, knapsack, and rifle ; and set out in quest of Ferguson, 
equipped in the same manner as when they hunted the wild beaste of the forest. 
At night the earth aflbrded them a bed, and the heavens a covering ; the flowing 
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stream quoncliecl their thirst ; their guns, their knapsacks, or a few cattle di'iveu 
in. their rear, supplied them with food. Their numbers made them formidable, 
and the rapidity of their movements rendered it difficult to escape them. They 
amounted to nearly 3,000 men. 

On hearing of their approach, Ferguson began to retreat toward Charlotte, 
and sent messengers to Cornwallis to apprize him of his danger. But the raea- 
Bcngers were intercepted ; and the earl remained ignorant of the perilous situ- 
ation of his detachment. In the vicinity of Gilbert town, the Americana, ap- 
prehensive of Pergusofi's escape, selected 1,000 of their best riflemen, mounted 
them on their fleetest horses, and sent them in pursuit. Their rapid movements 
rendered his retreat impracticable ; and Ferguson, sensible that he would inevi- 
tably be overtaken, chose bis ground on King's mountain, on the confines of 
North and South Carolina, and waited the attack. 

On the 7th of October the Americans came np with him. Campbell had the 
command ; but his authority was merely nominal, for there was little military 
order or subordination in the attack. They agreed to divide their forces, in 
order to assail Ferguson from difierent quarters ; and the divisions were led on 
by Colonels Cleveland, Shelby, Sevier, and Williams. Cleveland, who conduct- 
ed the party which began the attack, addressed his men as follows ; — 

" My brave fellows ! we have beaten the lories, and we can beat them. When 
engaged, you are not to wait for the word of command from me. I will show 
you by my example how to fight ; I can undertake no more. Every man must 
consider himself an officer, and act on his own judgment. Though repulsed, do 
not run off ; return, and renew the combat. If any of you are afraid, you have 
not only leave to withdraw, but are requested to do so." 

Cleveland instantly began the attack ; but was soon compelled to retire before 
the bayonet. But Ferguson, had no time to continue the pmrsuit : for Shelby 
came forward from an unexpected quarter, and poured in a destructive fire. 
Ferguson again resorted to the bayonet, and was again successful. But at that 
moment, Campbell's division advanced on another side, and a new battle began. 
Campbell, like his comrades, was obliged to retreat. But Cleveland had now 
rallied his division, and advanced anew to the combat. The royalists wheeled, 
and met this returning assailant. In this way there was an unremitting succes- 
sion of attacks for about fifty minutes. Ferguson obstinately defended himself, 
and repulsed every assailant ; but at last he fell mortally wounded ; and the 
second in command, seeing the contest hopeless, surrendered. Ferguson and 
150 of his men lay dead on the field ; as many were wounded ; nearly 700 laid 
down their arms ; and upward of 400 escaped. Among the prisoners the num- 
ber of regular British soldiers did hot amount to 100. The Americans lost 
about twenty men, who were killed on the field, and they had many wounded. 
They took 1,500 stand of arms. Major Ferguson's position was good ; but the 
hill abounded with wood, and aflbrded the Americans, who were all riflemen, 
an opportunity of fighting in their own way, and of firing from behind trees. 

The Americans hanged ten of their prisoners on the spot, pleading the guilt 
of the individuals who suff'ered, and the example of the British, who had execu- 
ted a greater number of Americans. Those rude warriors, whose enterprise 
was the spontaneous impulse of their patriotism or revenge, who acknowledged 
no superior authority, and who were guided by no superior counsels, having 
achieved their victory and attained their object, dispersed and returned home 
Most of the prisoners were soon after released. 

The ruin of Ferguson's detachment, from which so much had been expected, 
was a severe blow to Cornwallis ; it disconcerted his plans, and prevented his 
progress northward. On the 14lh of October, as soon after obtaining certain 
information of the fall of Major Ferguson as the army could be put in motion, he 
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loft Charlotte, wtere Ferguson was to have met liim, and began his retrea! 
toward South Carolina. In that retrograde movement the army sulfered severely ; 
for several days it rained incessantly ; the roads were almost impassable ; the 
soldiers had no tents, and at night encamped in the woods in an unhealthy 
climate. The army was ill supplied with provisions r sometimes the men had 
beef, but no bread ; at other times bread, but no beef. Once they subsisted 
during five days on Indian corn collected as it stood in the fields. Five ears 
were the daily allowance of two men ; and it seemed as if the hand of Provi- 
dence was about to requite them for the mwrderous barbarities they had in- 
flicted on inoffensive women and children. 

In these trying circumstances, the American loyalists who had joined the 
royal standard were of great service ; hut their services were ill requited, and 
several of them, disgusted by the abusive language, and even blows, which they 
received from some of the officers, left the army for ever. At length the troops 
passed the Catawba, and on the 29th of October reached Wynne sborough, an 
intermediate station between Camden and Ninety Six. 

During those movements of the British army, the Americans were not idle. 
Defeated, but not subdued, they were active in preparing to renew the struggle. 
After the defeat and dispersion of his army at Camden, General Gates fled to 
Charlotte, eighty miles from the field of battle. There he halted, to collect the 
straggling fugitives, and to endeavor, from the vnreck of his discomfited army, to 
form a force with which he might check or impede the advancing foe. He vva,'; 
soon joined by Generals Smallwood and Gist, and about 150 dispirited ofiicera 
and soldiers. Most of the militia who escaped returned home ; and Genera^ 
Caswell was ordered to assemble those of the neighboring counties. Major 
Anderson, of the third Maryland regiment, who had collected a number of fugi 
tires not far from the field of battle, proceeded toward Charlotte by easy marches 
in order to give stragglers time to join him. But as Cf-arlotte was utterly inde 
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Ibnsible, and as no barrier laybeti and h n mj G neral Gates relreattjd 

to Salieburv, and &enl Colone! Willi p d by a otlier officer, on tha 

road leading to Camden, to gain nf ra of h n lents of Cornwallis, 

and to direct such stragglers as h n 1 a S h bury. From Salis- 

bury General Gates proceeded to Hill 1 ugh h h ntendod to assemble 
an army wilL which he miglit con nd f h h m p vinces. 

At Hillsborough every exertion as m d 11 nd organize a military 

force ; and ere long General Gates was again at the head of 1,400 men. Even 
before the royal army entered North Carolina, that state had called out the sec- 
ond division of its mUitia, under Generals Daridson and Sumner ; and they 
were joined by the volunteer cayalry under Colonel Davie. 

When Cornwallis entered Charlotte, General Gates ordered General Small- 
wood to take post at the fords of the Yadkin, in order to dispute the passage 
of the river j and Morgan, who had often distinguished himself by his courage 
and activity, and who had joined the southern army with the rank of brigadier- 
general, was employed with a light corps to harass the enemy. 

When Cornwallis retreated, General Gates advanced to Charlotte ; be sta- 
tioned General Smallwood farther down die Catawba on the road to Camden, 
and ordered General Morgan to some distance in bis front. Such was the po- 
sition of the troops when General Gates was superseded in the command of the 
southern army. 

On the 5th of October, congress passed a resolution, requiring the command- 
er m chief to order a court of inquiry into the conduct of Major-General Gates, 
as commander of the southern army ; and to appoint another officer to that com- 
mand till such inquiry should be made. The order of congress to inquire into 
the conduct of General Gates was dissatisfactory lo the best American officers ■ 
It was afterward dispensed with, and Gates restored lo a command in the army. 

Meanwhile, General Washington recommended Major-General Greene lo 
congress, as a person qualified to command the southern army Nathaniel 
Greene, a native of Rhode Island b h p h q k b vas 

cast out of their society when hjdh yHw mp hen 

General Washington took the con inlfB dlyh J in- 

trepidity, and good conduct, gaine h fid f 1 m d 1 f in 

a high degree, who recommended him ffi wh i ty f de, 

and integrity, he could trust. W g h j M h I le- 

gate of South Carolina, he said Ihnklmginj g Ibut 

what can a general do without m h wi 1 1 h hout 

stores, without provisions ?" Gr d i d d h m d of 

his superior, nor disappoint the h p h I his p th- 

ward, he visited the governors aidlgilm fl hrgh whi h lie 

passed ; but in some parts of the rj f d h p pi h I 1 hd 

was not without apprehensions of p Id 

On the 2d of December. Gene ! G rr d Ch 1 d f med 

General Gates of his commission Fh h ife 1 hich 

General Gates received of his rem If h mm 1 f h h rmy. 

Nest day Gates resigned the com dfh mywhb gdonty and 

patriotism, and Greene behaved tow d h h m p 1 

In a few hours after General G d h im d 1 'ed 

the report of one of Morgan's foragi p f f m C d Th p rty 

advanced to the vicinity of the B 1 p C! rm h 1 w d by 

Colonel Washington, who saw th w g k b m 1 ma 

and cavalry, the oniy weapons and fp hhfld to 

stratagem. Having made an imp h fp fhm Ihng 

placed the trunk of a pine-tree in h d h the 
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appearance of a cannon, he siinimoned the post to Hurrencler, and it yielded 
without firing a shot. The mihtia-Oolonel Rugely and 113 meu whom he had 
collected in the placo were made prisoners. This event elated General Greene's 
army, and was considered by them as a good omen of success under their 
new leader. 

General Greene's situation was em.harrassing : his army was feeble, consist- 
ing, on the 8tli of December, of 2,029 infantry, of whom 1,482 were in camp 
and 547 in detachments ; 821 were continentals, and 1,308 were militia. Be- 
sides these there were 90 cavalry, 60 artillerymen, and 129 continentals on 
extra service, constituting in all a force of 3,307 men. 

In North Carolina there were many loyalists, and hostilities were carried on 
between them and their republican neighbors with the most rancorous animosity. 
They pursued, plundered, and massacred each other with the ruthless fury of 
beasts of prey ; and, even without the presence of contending armies, threatened, 
by their mutual violence, to render the province a scene of carnage and devasta- 
tion. The country was thinly inhabited, and abounded in woods and swamps. 
The cultivated parts were laid waste by hostile factions, and no magazines for 
the army were provided. The troops were almost naked, and General Greene 
was obliged to procure subsistence for them day by day ; yet, in these circum- 
stances, he was expected instantly to drive the British from the southern prov- 
inces. He was sensible that everything depended on public opinion, and felt 
the difficulty of at once preserving the good will and promoting the interests of 
the people. He was well aware that by rushing into precipitate measures he 
might gain their momentary approbation, but would ruin their cause. After ma- 
turely considering all circumstances, he resolved to divide his forces and carry 
on a desultory warfare. 

In order to repress some irregularities which had been practised in the army, 
he was obliged to have recourse to severity, and succeeded in establishing more 
exact discipline than had been formerly enforced. At a very early period of 
his command he received a letter from Cornwallis, complaining of the treat- 
ment of the prisoners taken at King's mountain, and stating that he had found 
himself obliged to make some retaliation. General Greene replied that he was 
to h g h K ng's mountain to reply fully on that 

p bllgdll h place must have been committed by 

1 d p d f 1 J il liat what had been done there was 

1 1 h pi Ij Cornwallis himself He also com- 

plmdfh pta f hb anta of Charleston to St. Augustine, 

vil f h aJl 1 f p ul 

n p 1 P tt 1 succeeded by more active opera- 

~ ' "■ . - . . ^ 1^ ^^^ j^^g remain at Charlotte, for the 

h ving been traversed by the contend- 

d therefore, to procure subsistence for 

8 the enemy, the American general 

I, felt himself constrained to 
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h he command of the light troops by 
s placed him at the head of one of the di- 
learly 400 infantry under Lieutenant- Colonel 
Howard, 170 Virginia riflemen under Major Triplett, and 80 light dragoons un- 
der Lieutenant- Colonel Washington, With this small force Morgan was sent 
to the south of the Catawba to observe the British at Wynncsborough and Cam- 
den, and to shift for himself, but was directed to risk as little as possible. On 
the 35th of December he took a position toward the western frontier of South 
Carolina, not far from the confluence of the Pacolot and Broad rivers, and about 
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fifty miles northwest from Wynnesboroingh. With the other division of his army 
General Greene left Charlotte on the 20th of the same month ; and, on the 29tli, 
arrived at Hiok'a corner, on the east side of tlie Pedee, opposite the Cheraw 
hills, about serenty miles northeast from Wynne sborough, where he remained 
some time. He marched to that place in the hope of finding more plentiful 
subsistence for his troops ; but his difficulties in that respect were not much di- 
minished, for the country was almost laid waste by the cruel fends of the hos- 
tile factions. 

General Morgan did not long remain inactive. On the 27th of December he 
detached Colonel Washington with his dragoons and 200 militia, who next day 
marched forty miles, surprised a body of loyalists at Ninety-Six, killed or 
wounded 150 of them, and took forty prisoners, without sustaining any loss. At 
that time Morgan was joined by Major M'Dowal with 200 North Carolina, and 
by Colonel Pickens with 70 South Carolina militia. 

The British were assailed not only with the force under Greene and Morgan, 
but were also obliged to watch other adversaries not less active and enterpri- 
sing. Sumpter had been defeated by Tajleton on the 18th of August, and his 
followers dispersed : but that daring and indefatigable partisan did not long 
remain quiet. He was soon again at the head of a considerable band, and had 
frequent skirmishes with his adversaries. Always changing his position about 
Enoree, Broad, and Tiger rivers, he infested the British posts in that quarter. 
On the 12lh of November he was attacked at Broad river by Major Wemyss ; 
but repulsed the party, and made the major prisoner. On the 20th of the same 
month he was attacked by Colonel Tarleton at Black Stocks near Tiger river : 
the encounter was sharp and obstinate ; Tarleton was repulsed with loss ; but 
Sumpter was wounded in the battle, and, being unfitted for active service, his 
followers dispersed. Sumpter showed much humanity to his prisoners. Al- 
though Major Wemyss had deliberately hanged Mr. Cusack in Cheraw district, 
and although he had in his pocket a list of several houses burnt by his orders, 
yet he m h y d 1 e. At Black Stocks the wounded were kindly 

treated b h Am wh Ithough irritated by the sanguinary excesses 

commit d mb an by their cruel opponents, were yet too noble and 

magnan m 1 

Othe p h f nd among them Genera! Marion held a distin- 

guished pi Th g 1 m had commanded a regiment in Charleston at 

the tim f h b h g received a wound which fractured his leg, and 

being incapable of discharging the active duties of his ofiice, he withdrew from 
the town. He was created a brigadier-general by Governor Rutledge. On the 
advance of General Gates, having procured a band of followers, he penetrated 
to the Santee, harassed the British detachments, and discouraged the loyalists. 
After the defeat of the Americans at Camden, he rescued a party of continental 
prisoners who were under a British guard. So ill was he provided with arras, 
that he was obliged to forge the saws of the sawmills into rude swords for his 
horsemen; and so scanty was his ammunition that at times he enga ire d when 
he had not three cartridges to each of his p j H ur d 1 If f m pur- 

suit in the recesses of the forest, and in de p w n p 

In order to discourage Ms followers, Maj "VI m) I u d m ny h s on 
the Pedee, Lynch's creek, and Black rive n p b h p pn ors 

were followers of Marion : but that sever pi ly oth a d h hands 

of the daring leader ; for despair and reven m d 1 d 1 ve 

to his standard. He became so trouble m 1 Tarl n w against 

him, but was unable to bring him to action 

Cornwallis impatiently waited the arrival f nf m n a Af h ic- 
tory at Camden, when he was flushed with h g h p no ily of ec- 
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running North Carolina, but of invading Virginia, General Leslie was detached 
from New York to the southward with a considerable body of troops, and, ac- 
cording to orders, landed in Virginia, expecting to meet the southern army 
in that state. On iinding himself unable to accomplish his lofty schemes, 
and obliged to fall back into South Carolina, Cornwallis ordered General 
Leslie to reimbark and sail for Charleston. He arrived there on the ] 3tli of 
December, and on the 19th began his march with 1,500 men to join Corn- 
wallis, who resolved lo begin offensive operations immediately on die arrival of 
his reinforcements ; but, in the meantime, alarmed by the movements of Mor- 
gan for the safety of the British post at Ninety-Six, he detached Lieutenant- 
Colonel Tarleton with the light and legion infantry, the fnsileers or 7th regi- 
ment, the first battalion of the 71at regiment, 350 cavalry, two field-pieces, and 
an adequate number of the royal artillery, in all about 1,100 men, with orders to 
strike a blow at Morgan, and drive him out of tho province. As Tarleton's 
force was known to be superior to that under Morgan, no doubt whatever was 
entertained of the precipitate flight or total discomfiture of the Americans. 

Meanwhile Cornwallis left Wynne sborough, and proceeded toward the north- 
west, between tbe Broad and Catawba rivers. General Leslie, who had halted 
at Camden, in order to conceal from the Americans as long as possible the road 
which the British army was to take, was now ordered lo advance up the Ca- 
tawba and join the main body on its march. By this route Cornwallis hoped to 
intercept Morgan if he should escape Tarleton, or perhaps to get between Gen- 
eral Greene and Virginia, and compel him to fight before the arrival of his ex- 
pected reinforcements. The British generals, encumbered with baggage and 
military stores, marching through bad roads, and a country intersected by rivu- 
lets which were often swollen by the rains, advanced but slowly. Colonel Tarle- 
ton, however, wrth his light troops, proceeded with great celerity, and overtook 
Morgan, probably sooner than was expected. 

On the 14th of January, 1781, General Morgan was informed of the move- 
ments of the British army, and got notice of the march of Tarleton and of the 
force under his command. Sensible of his danger, he began to retreat, and 
crossed the Pacolet, the passage of which he was inclined to dispute ; but, on 
being told that Tarleton had forded the river six miles above him, he made a pre- 
cipitate retreat ; and at ten at night, on the 16tli of January, the British took 
possession of the ground which the Americans had left a few hours before. 

Although his troops were much fatigued by several days' hard marching 
through a difficult country, yet, determined that the enemy should not escape, 
Tarleton resumed the pm-suit at three next morning, leaving his baggage behind 
under a guard, with orders not to move till break of day. Morgan, though re- 
treating, was not inclined to fiee. By great exertions ho might have crossed 
Broad river, or reached a hilly tract of country before he could have been over- 
taken. He was inferior to Tarleton in the number of his troops, but more so in 
their quality ; as a considerable part of his force consisted of militia, and the 
British cavalry were three times more numerous than the American. But Mor- 
gan, who had great confidence both in himself and in his men, was apprehensive 
of being overtaken before he could pass Broad river, and he chose rather to fight 
voluntarily than to be forced to a battle. Therefore, having beea joined by some 
militia under Colonel Pickens, he halted at a place called the Cow-Pens, about 
three miles from the line of separation between North and South Carolina. Be- 
fore daylight, on the morning of the 17th of January, he was informed of the 
near approach of Colonel Tarleton, and instantly prepared to receive him. 

The ground on which General Morgan halted had no great advantages ; but 
his dispositions were judicious. On rising ground, in an open wood, he drew 
up his continental troops and Triplett's corps, amounting to^elher to nearly 500 
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men, uflder Lieutenant-Colonel Howard. Colonel Washington, with Ms cavalry 
was posted in their rear, behind tJie eminence, ready to act as occasion might 
require. At a smail distance, in front of his continentals, was a line of militia 
under Colonel Pickens and Major M'Dowell : and 150 yards in front of Pickens 
was stationed a battalion of North Carolina and Georgia volunteers under Major 
Cunningham, with orders to give one discharge on the approaching enemy, and 
then to retreat and join the militia. Pickens was directed, when he could no 
longer keep his ground, to fall baclc, with a retreating fire, and form on the right 
of the continentals. 

Scarcely were those dispositions made when the Brilish van appeared. Cul- 
o'nel Tarleton, who had been informed by two prisoners of Morgan's position 
and strength, instantly formed his troops. The light and legion infantry, and 
the 7th regiment, and a captain with, fifty dragoons on each flank, constituted 
his first line: the first battalion of the 71st regiment and the rest of the cavalry 
composed the reserve. Formerly Tarleton had succeeded by sudden and im- 
petuous assaults ; and, entertaining no doubt of speedy and complete victory on 
the present occasion, he led on his men to the attack with characteristic ardor, 
even before his troops were well formed. The British rushed forward impetu- 
ously, shouting and firing as they advanced. The American volunteers, after a 
single discharge, retreated to the militia under Pickens. The British advanced 
rapidly, and furiously attacked the militia, who soon gave way, and sought shel- 
ter ill the rear of the continentals. Tarleton eagerly pressed on : but the con- 
tinenlals, undismayed by the retreat of the militia, received him firmly, and an 
obstinate conflict ensued. Tarleton ordered up his reserve ; and the continental 
line was shaken by the violence of the onset. Morgan ordered his men to re- 
treat to the summit of the eminence, and was instantly obeyed. The British, 
whose ranks were somewhat thinned, exhausted by the previous march and by 
the struggle in which they had been engaged, and believing the victory won, 
pursued in some disorder ; but, on reaching the top of the hill, Howard ordered 
his men to wheel and face the enemy ; they instantly obeyed, and met the pur- 
suing foe with a well-directed and deadly fire. This unexpected and destruc- 
tive volley threw the British into some confusion, which Howard observing, 
ordered lus men to charge them with the bayonet. Their obedience was as 
prompt as before ; and the British line was soon broken. About the same mo- 
ment, Washington routed the cavalry on the British right, who had pursued the 
fleeing militia, and were cutting them down on the left and even in the rear of 
the continentals. Ordering his men not to fire a pistol, Washington charged the 
British cavalry sword in liand. The conflict was sharp, but not of long duration. 
The British were driven from the ground with considerable loss, and closely 
pursued. Howard and Washington pressed the advantage which they had 
gained : many of the militia rallied, and joined in the battle. In a few minutes 
after the British had been pursuing the enemy, without a doubt of victory, the 
fortune of the day entirely changed: their artillery-men were killed, their can- 
non taken, and the greater part of the infantry compelled to lay down their arms, 
Tarleton with about forty horse, made a furious charge on Washington's cavairy ; 
but the battle was irrecoverably lost, and he was reluctantly obliged to retreat. 
Upward of 200 of his cavalry, who had not been engaged, fled through the 
woods with the utmost precipitation, bearing away with them such of the oflicers 
as endeavored to oppose their flight. The only part of the infantry which es- 
caped, was the detachment left to guard the baggage, which they destroyed 
when informed of the defeat, and, mounting the wagon and spare horses, hastily 
retreated to the army. The cavalry arrived in camp in two divisions ; one in 
the evening, with the tidings of their disastrous discomfiture, and the other, un- 
der Tarleton himself, appeared next morning. 
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Iti tltis battle the British had ten commissioned officers and upward of 100 
privates killed. More than 500 were made prisoners, nearly 200 of whom, in- 
cluding 29 commissioned officers, were wounded. Two pieces of artillery, two 
standards, 800 muskets, 35 baggage- wagons, and about 100 horses, fell into the 
hands of the Americans, whose loss amounted only to twelve men killed, and 
sixty wounded. The British force under Tarleton has been commonly estimated 
at 1,100 men, and the American army, as stated by General Morgan, in his of- 
ficial report to Genera! Greene, wcilten two days after the battle, at only 800. 

Formerly Tarleton had been successful by the celerity of his movements, and 
by the impetuosity of his sudden and unexpected attacks, chiefly on raw troops. 
But at the Cow-Pens he weis opposed to an officer as daring as himself, and 
who was prepared to receive him at the head of a band of veterans. Seldom 
has a battle in which the number of combatants was so small produced such im- 
portant consequences ; for the loss of the light infantry not only considerably 
diminished the force, but also crippled the moveraents of Corawatlia during the 
campaign, 

Cornwaliis was at Turkey creek, twenty-five miles from the Cow-Pens, con- 
fident of the success of his detachment, or at least without the slightest appre- 
hension of its defeat. He was between Green and Morgan ; and it was a mat- 
ter of much importance to prevent their junction, and to overthrow the one of 
them while he could receive no support from the oilier. For that puj-pose he 
had marched up Broad river, and instructed General Leslie to proceed on the 
banks of the Catawba, In order to keep the Americans in a state of uncertainty 
concerning the route which he intended to pursue ; but the unexpected defeat 
of his detachment was an occurrence equaliy mortifying and perplexing, and 
nothing remained but to endeavor to compensate the disaster by the rapidity of 
his movements and the decision of his conduct. 

He was as near the fords of the Catawba as Morgan ; and flattered himself 
ihat, elated with victory and encumbered with prisoners and baggage, that officer 
might yet be overtaken before he could pass those fords. Accordingly, on the 
18th of January he formed a junction with General Leslie, and on the 19th be- 
gan his remarkable pursuit of Morgan. In order the more certainly to accom- 
plish his end, at Ramsour's Mills he destroyed the whole of his supaifluous 
baggage. He set the example by considerably diminishing the quantity of his 
own, and was readily imitated by his officers, although some of them suffered 
much less by the measure. He retained no wagons, except those loaded with 
hospital stores and ammunition, and four empty ones for the accommodation of 
the sick and wounded. But notwithstanding all his privations and exertions, he 
ultimately missed his aim ; for General Morgan displayed as much prudence 
and activity after his victory as bravery in gaining it. Fully aware of his dan- 
ger, he left behind him, under a flag of truce, such of the wounded as could not 
be moved, with surgeons to attend them ; and, scarcely giving his men time to 
breathe, he sent off his prisoners, under an escort of militia, and followed with 
his regular troops and cavalry, bringing up the rear in person. He crossed 
Broad river at the upper fords, hastened to the Catawba, which he reached on 
t!ie evening of the 28&, and safely passed it with his prisoners and troops neat 
day ; his rear having gained the northern bank only about two hours before tlie 
van of the British army appeared on the opposite side. 

Much rain had fallen on the mountains a short time before, and it rained in- 
cessantly during the night. The river rose, and in the morning was impassable. 
It was two days before the inundation subsided ; and, in that interval, Morgan 
sent off his prisoners toward Charlotteville in Virginia, under an escort of mili- 
tia ; and they were soon beyond the reach of pursuit. The Americans regarded 
the swelling of the river with pious gratitude, as an interposition of Heaven in 
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their behalf, and looted forward ivifh increased conSdence to the day of ultiniate 



General Morgan called for the assistance of the neighboring militia, and pre- 
pared to dispute the passage of the river ; but, on the 3Ist of January, while he 
lay at Sherwood's ford, General Greene unexpectedly appeared in camp, and 
took on himself the command. Toward the end of December, General Greene, 
as already mentioned, look a position at Hick's creek, on the east aide of tlie 
Pedee ; and had in camp 1,100 continental and state troops fit for service. On 
the 13th of January he was joined by Colonel Lee's partisan legion, which ar- 
rived from the north, and consisted of 100 weil-mounied horsemen, and ISO in- 
fantry. This reinforcement was next day despatched on 3 secret expedition ; 
and, in order to divert the attention of the enemy from the movements of the le- 
gion. Major Anderson, with a small detachment, was sent down the Pedee. On 
Qie ikight of the 24tli, Lee surprised Georgetown, and killed some of the gar- 
rison ; but the greater part fled into the fort, which Lee was not in a condition 
to besiege. 

On hearing of Morgan's victory and danger, General Greene's great aim was 
to effect the junction of his two divisions. Accordingly he called in his detach- 
ments ; and, leaving the division at Hick's creek, under the command of Gen- 
eral Huger and Colonel Oiho Holland Williams, and accompanied only by one 
aid-de-canip and two or three mounted militia-men, he set out to meet Morgan, 
in the persuasion that on the spot he could better direct the movements of the 
troops than by any written instructions. On his journey he was informed that 
Corawaliis was in rapid pursuit of Morgan ; he therefore despatched instructions 
to Huger and "Williams to march as fast as possible in order to join Morgan's 
division at Charlotte or Salisbury, as circumstances might permit. After a ride 
of 150 miles, Greene arrived in Morgan's camp on the 31st. 

On the evening of the 31st of January, the river had subsided, but the fords 
were all guarded. Cornwallis, however, resolved to attempt the passage ; and, 
in order to perplex the Americans, made a show of intending to cross at differ- 
ent points. Colonel Webster with one division of the array, was sent to Beattie's 
ford to cannonade the enemy on the opposite bank, and make a feint of attempt- 
ing to force the passage ; but the real attempt was to be made at a private ford 
near M'Cowan's. For that purpose the division of the army under the immedi- 
ate orders of Cornwallis, left their ground at one in the morning of the 1st of 
February, and arrived at the ford toward dawn of day. The fires on the oppo- 
site bank showed the British commander that the ford, though a private one, 
was not neglected. General Davidson, with 300 militia, had been sent on the 
preceding evening to guard it ; and was directed by General Greene to post his 
men close by the side of the river ; he, however, stationed only a small party on 
the bank, whiie the rest were encamped at some distance. 

Although Cornwallis perceived that he would meet with opposition, yet he 
determined to force the passage. The river was about 500 yards wide, three 
feet deep, and the stream rapid. The light infantry of the guards, under Colonel 
Hall, accompanied by a guide, first entered the ford : they were followed by the 
grenadiers, who were succeeded by the battalions ; the men moving in platoons, 
in order to support each other against the rapidity of the current. When near 
the middle of the river, they were challenged by an American sentinel, who, 
receiving no answer, after challenging thrice, gave the alarm by firing his mus- 
ket. The party on the bank instantly turned out, and began to fire in the line 
of the ford. On the first discharge the guide fled, and Colonel Hall, ignorant 
of the direction of the ford, led his men straight across the river. This carried 
'he column considerably above the terminalion of the ford, and consequently 
tuok them out of the line of the American fire, which, in the darkness of the 
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morning, was kept up in the direction of the ford, and fell diagonally on the 
rear of the grenadiers. As soon as Davidson perceived the direction of the 
British column, he led his men to the point where it was ahout to land. But, 
before he arrived, the light infantry had overcome all difficulties, and wore 
ascending the bank and forming. While passing the river, in obedience to 
orders, they reserved their fire, and, on gaining the bank, soon put the militia to 
flight, Davidson was the last to retreat, and, on mounting his horse to retire, 
he received a mortal wound. 

The defeat of Davidson opened the passage of the river. All the American 
parties retreated, and on the same day the rest of the British army crossed at 
Beattie'a ford. Tarleton, with the cavalry and the 33d regiment, was sent in 
pursuit of the militia ; and being informed on his march that the neighboring 
militia were assembling at Tarrant's tavern, about ten miles distant, he hastened 
with the cavalry to that place. About 500 militia were assembled, and seemed 
not unprepared to receive him He attacked them, and soon defeated <ind dis- 
persed them with considerable slaughter, and the British army received no fur- 
ther trouble from the militia till it passed the \ adkm 

General Greene now retreated and niirched so lapidly thit he pdssed the 
Yadlijn at the tradmg ford on the night between the 2d and 3d of February, 
partly by fordmg and partly by means of boats and flits So closely was he 
put'iued that tho British van was often in -iight of the American rear ; and a 
sharp conflict happem-d not far fiom the fold, between a bod) of American 
riflemen and the advanced guard of the British aimj, when the latter obtained 
possession of a iew wagons General Greene secured all the boats on the south 
side and here it again happened as at the Catawba , the river suddenly rose, 
by reason of the preceding rains, and the British were unable to pass. This 
second escape by the swelling of the waters was interpreted by the Americana 
as a visible interposition of Heaven in their behalf, and inspired them with a 
lofty enthusiasm in that cause which seemed to be the peculiar care of 
Omnipotence. 

The river being unfordable, and still continuing to rise, all the boats being 
removed, and the weather appearing unsettled, Cornwallis resolved to march up 
the south bank of the Yadkin about twenty-five miles up to the shallow fords 
near its source, which are commonly passable. General Greene, released from 
the immediate pressure of his pursuers, continued his march northward, and on 
the 7th of February joined his division under Huger and Wilhams near Guilford 
courthouse. Thus Cornwallis missed his first aim, which was, to recover the 
prisoners, to retaliate the blow which Morgan had given at the Cow-Pens, to pre- 
vent the junction of the two divisions of the American army, and to overwhelm 
one or both of thorn. 

General Greene's army was inferior to the force under Cornwallis ; and 
therefore the British general deemed it important to get between Virginia and 
General Greene, and to compel him to fight before he was strengthened by his 
expected reinforcements. Accordingly, although his army was without tents, 
and, like the Americans, obliged to subsist on what it could hastily procure in a 
rapid march, he resolved not to abandon the pursuit of the enemy. 

General Greene's infantry amounted to 2,000 men, and he had between 300 
and 300 cavalry ; but his equipments were greatly inferior to those of the Brit- 
ish. He believed Cornwallis to have upward of 2,500 men, and he therefore 
determined to avoid a battle if possible. His aim was to retire into Virginia; 
that of Cornwallis was to prevent the execution of that movement, and to fight 
the Americans without delay. 

The river Dan, the largest and most southern branch of the Roanoke, separ- 
ates North Carolina from Virginia : and the British general was informed that 
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tlie lower fords of that river were impassable in winter; that the ferriea were 
distant i'rotti each other ; and that no sii/iicient number of boats or flats could be 
collected at any one ferry to transport the American army in a convenient lime. 
He reasonably concluded ihal if he could prevent General Greene from passing 
hppfdhnh k d hlml b fore he could cross at 

h 1 fm 

D f y b u fify 1 f G Ilf d h e, was in the direct 

adtoVgn bhBlw h Americans, and it was 

mp bl to b p b t hi f g the rapid current of 

h p h 4m b f ! 1 f the British. That 

li f b d d rap U B h re are two other fer- 

Bd d! lyl aldtafna h other, considerably 

flidwh ndb yl Guildford courthouse. 

Th Am w hi by b w y five miles, the whole 

distance between the two armies ; and consequently, m Uiat direction, they had 
by so much the start of their pursuing enemies. Besides, all the boats at Dix's 
and the intermediate ferries could easily be conducted down the stream to Boyd's 
and Irwin's. An officer, therefore, widt a few men, was instantly despatched to 
pocfovm that service. 

In order Ut cover his retreat, and to check the pursuing enemy, General 
Greene formed a light corps out of Lee's legion, Howard's infantry, Washing- 
ton's cavalry, and some Virginia riflemen under Major Campbell, amounting to 
700 men, the flower of the southern army. As General Morgan was severely 
indisposed, the command of these light troops was given to Colonel Otho Hol- 
land Williams. 

Having refreshed his troops, and made the necessary arrangements, on the 
morning of the 10th of February, General Greene left Guildford courthouse on 
his march toward the Dan ; and was pursued by Cornwallis, who had been de- 
tained by the long circuit which he was obliged to make in order to pass the 
Yadkin. The retreat and pursuit were equally rapid ; but the boldness and 
activity of the American light tioops compelled the British to march compactly 
and with caution ; for on one occasion Colonel Lee charged the advanced cav- 
alry of the British army suddenly and furiously, Idlled a number, and made some 
prisoners. General Greene's precautions and preparations for passing the Dan 
were successful ; and on the 14th of February, he crossed that river at Boyd's 
and Irwin's ferries, with his army, baggage, and stores. Although his light 
troops had marched forty miles that day, yet the last of them had scarcely 
reached the northern bank, when the advanced guard of the British army ap- 
peared on the other side of the river. 

The escape of General Greene into Virginia, without a battle, and without 
any loss, except a few wagons at the Yadkin, was a severe disappointment to 
Cornwallis. The pursuit was at an end, and the Americans safe ; for the river 
was deep, all the boats were removed from the south side, and the American 
army was posted tl pp t bank ; General Greene's prudence and activity 
having accompl h d h w deemed impracticable. 

In this retrea dp f more than 200 miles, both armies endured exces- 

sive fatigue and h d hip W nt of tents, bad roads, heavy rains, swoUen riv- 
ulets, and scare y f p vi were privations and sufferings common to each. 

The men we f h gl ly wetted, without any means of drying them- 
selves till the was aporated by tlie heat of their bodies. The in- 
clement season of the year aggravated their suiTerings. But under these trials 
the British soldiers had great advantages, for thoy were provided with shoes, 
and comfortably clothed. But the Americans were in rags, and many of them 
barefooted; the blood flowing from the gashes in their naked feet marked their 
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line of march. Yet both armies bore all with patient fortitude and without a 
murmur. The Americans did not lose a single sentinel by desertion. 

Comwallis entirely failed in his attempis against General Greene ; but he 
was consoled by the reflection that he had completely driven the enemy out of 
North Carolina, and that now there was nothing to hinder the loyal inhabitants 
from openly espousing his cause and reinforcing his army. By easy marches 
he fell back to Hillsborough, where, on the 20th of the month, he erected the 
royal standard, and called on the people to join his army, and assist him in re- 
storing order and constitutional government in the country. 

Originally, in North Carolina, the loyalists were more numerous than in any 
of the other colonies ; but unsuccessful insnrrections had considerably cooled 
their zeal and diminished their numbers. Some had left the province, and joined 
the royal army in South Carolina ; and many, rendered cautious by experience, 
resolved to watch the course of events, and not rashly to expose their Uvea and 
fortunes in a doubtful and hazardous cause. Considerable numbers, however, 
determined to encounter every risk, and made preparations for repairing to the 
royal standard. But those proceedings were soon checked ; for General 
Greene, aware of the inclinations of many of the people, on the 18th sent Lee's 
legion across the Dan, into North Carolina, to natch the royal army, counteract 
the proclamation, and iatimidate the loyalists ; and, being reinforced by 600 ¥ir- 
giiiia militia, under General Stevens, on the 21st and 22d of February he re- 
passed the river with his whole army, and advanced toward the British encamp- 
ment. In order to perplex and harass Comwallis, and to discourage the loyal- 
ists, he sent forward his light troops to hover round the British quarters ; while, 
with his main body, he proceeded slowly, by the route most favorable for form- 
ing a junction with some North Carolina and Virginia militia who were return- 
ing from a war with the Cherokees. With the force then under his command, 
he had no intention of hazarding a general action ; but he knew that his pres- 
ence in the province would overawe the loyalists, and encouraged the friends of 
congress. 

Comwallis was indefatigable in exciting to arms the adherents of royal gov- 
ernment. In one day he imbodied seven independent companies ; and consid- 
erable numbers were assembling in order to join his army. Colonel Tarleton, 
with part of the legion, was detached over the Haw river, to protect and conduct 
to camp a body of loyalists who had agreed to meet at O'Neil's plantation. Gen- 
eral Pickens and Colonel Lee got notice of Tarleion'a movements and design, 
and concerted measures for attacking him and frusiiating his intentions, I>ee, 
with his cavalry, was to fall upon Tarleton ; while Pickens, with his militia, 
was to disperse the loyalists. On the evening of the 35th the loyalists 
were paraded in a lane leading to CNeil's house, when Lee entered it with 
his cavalry. At first he mistoojt them for Pickens's militia, who, he imagined, 
had reached the place before him. They were equally in error with respect 
to him. They mistook his cavalry for Tarleton's. Lee, however, on ob- 
serving the red rag on their hat, tlie badge of loyalty, soon became sensible of 
their real character ; but he resolved to pass on toward Tarleton, leaving the to- 
nes to Pickens. That oflicer with his militia soon came up : a firing between 
him and the loyalists immediately began ; and Lee, perceiving that Tarioton, 
who was witjiin a mile, would be alarmed, and could not now be surprised, in- 
stantly wheeled and fell upon the astonished loyalists, who, as he was cutting 
them down, exclaimed that they were the king's best friends. 

On hearing the firing, Tarleton, who was refreshing his men about a mile 
from Ihe bloody scene, instantly mounted, recrossed the Haw, and hastened to 
Hillsborough. He met some loyalists on their way to camp, and, mistaking 
them for provincial militia, put them to the sabre. Thus these unfortunate per- 
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sons were massacred e.quaily by those whom they came to assist and those 
whom they meanl to oppose. General Greene recrosaing the Dan, and the 
massacre of Colonel Pyle's corps, disconcerted the measures of Cornwallis, aad 
so completely intimidated the loyal inhabitants that few of them afterward re- 
paired to the royal standard. 

The country about Hillsborougb, having been traversed by both armies, was 
nearly exhausted ; and it was obvious that 'Jie royal army could not long remain at 
that place. Although Cornwallis, in his proclamation, had allowed forty days to 
the loyal inhabitants lo come in, yet, on tbe 37th of Ftbmary, only six days after 
issuing the proclamation, he found it expedient lo decamp from Hillsborough. 
He passed die Haw, a branch of Cape Fear river, and took a position on Alla- 
manee creek, in order to procure provisions for his troops, and to protect the 
numerous loyal inhabitants residing between the Haw and Deep river. 

As Cornwallis retreated, General Greene advanced, passed the northern 
branch of the Haw, and encamped between Troublesome creek and Ready Fork. 
He assumed a confident air, although he did not yet feel himself strong enough 
to hazard a battle ; and, in order lo avoid a surprise, he changed his ground 
every night, without disclosing to any person beforehand the new position which 
he intended to take. In his difficult and critical movement to check an enemy 
whom lie durst not encounter, and to maintain positions favorable to a junction 
with his expected reinforcements. General Greene was greatly assisted by an 
active light infanty and a daring body of cavalry, who penetrated the country in 
every direction, and so overawed the loyalislis ihat Cornwallis found it difficult 
to procure information on which he could rely. 

After several movements the American light troops and some militia took post 
on the branches of Reedy Fork, whde General Greene, with his main body, lay 
d nee toward Guilford courthouse. Early in the morning of the 6th 
1 M h C nwallis, under cover of a tliick fog, passed the Allamanee, and 
n h d oward Reedy Fork to beat up the quarters of the light troops, and to 
b C I Greene to a battle if a favorable opportunity presented itself. A 

h p n er ensued, and some loss was sustained on each side. The Ameii- 

d, but no important advantage was gained over them. General 
G n f 11 back to the iron-works on Troublesome creek, and Cornwallis re- 
turned to hia station near the quaker's meetinghouse at the forks of Deep river. 

At length General Greene received all the reinforcements which he expected ; 
therelbre he again advanced, and took a posifion near Guilford courthouse, 
within about ten miles of the British encampment. On the 13th of March his 
army amounted to 4,261 men, including 180 cavalry, under Colonels Washington 
and Lee. The continental infantry amounted to 1,490. The rest of the army 
consisted of the Virginia militia, commanded by General Stevens ; and of the 
North Carolina militia, under Generals Butler and Ealon. Hitherto Gener^ 
Greene had studiously avoided a battle ; but having received all bis reinforce 
ments, he now resolved to risk a general engagement. His movements indica 
ted his intention ; and Cornwallis readily ejnbraced the proifered opportunity of 
a battle. Accordingly, on the evening of the 14th of March, he sent off" his 
baggage under a proper escort to Bell's mills, on Deep river, and early next 
morning put his army in motion toward Guilford courthouse. 

General Greene, who vras meditating an attack on the British, had his men 
prepared for action, when the firing of his advanced parties gave him notice of 
the approach of the English army. About three miles in front of the Ameri- 
can encampment, the van of the royal troops, consisting of the cavalry, the light 
infantry of the guards, and the yagers, under Colonel Tarleton, fell in with the 
American advanced guard, consisting of Lee's legion, with some riHemen under 
CampbeU and Lynch, A severe conflict ensued, and was obstinately maintained 
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on both sides till the appearance of the 23d regiment to support Taileton made 
Lee hastily retreat. During this skirmish General Greene put his army in order 
of battle, about a mile from Guildford courthouse. The whole country presented 
the appearance of a vast wilderness covered with tall trees and a thick under- 
wood, interspersed with a few cleared fields. General Greene drew up his 
army in three lines on a large hill, surrounded by orher woody eminences : his 
first line, composed entirely of the militia of North Carolina, and amounting to 
1,060 men, exclusive of officers, under Generals Butler and Eaton, was advanta- 
geously posted on the edge of the wood, behind a strong rail fence, with an exten- 
sive open field in front of their centre, through which ran the great road to Salis- 
bmy ; on it, in the centre of the line, were place two field-pieces. The second line, 
consisting of the two brigades of Virginia militia, amounting to 1,123 men under 
Generals Stevens and Lawson, was drawn up in the wood, about 300 yards be- 
hind the first, and on both sides of the great road to Salisbury. The third line, 
posted about 300 yards behind the second, consisted of the Virginia regular 
troops under General Huger, on the right, and the Maryland brigade under 
Colonel Williams on the left : this line was drawn up obliquely, with its left di- 
verging from the second line, and partly in open gi'ound. Washington, with his 
cavalry and some riflemen, formed a corps of observation on the right flank ; 
and Lee's legion, with a body of riftemen under Campbell and Preston, covered 
the left. The baggage was sent olF to the iron-works on Troublesome creek, 
where the army was ordered to rendezvous in case of defeat. 

After the rencounter between Lee and Tarleton, Cornwallis continued his 
march toward the American army ; and as soon as the head of the column ap- 
peared in sight, it was met by a cannonade from the two six-ponnders stationed 
on the road. The British returned the fire. Cornwailis instantly made his dis- 
positions for the attack. The 71st regiment, and the regiment of Bosc, led by 
General Leslie, supported by the first battalion of the guards under Colonel 
Norton, formed his right wing. The 23d and 33d regiments, commanded by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Webster, supported by the grenadiers and second battalion 
of the guards under General O'Hara, formed the left. The light infantry of the 
guards, and the yagers, with the cavalry, formed a corps of observation ; the 
artillery was in the centre. The British army amounted to upward of 2,000 men. 
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left in order to present a front equal to that of the enemy ; the whole, however, 
moved on, and the second battalion of the guards, under Colonel Stuart, first 
reached the open ground on which the greater part of the continentals were 
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drawn up ; and, impatient to signalize themselves, impetuously rushed on the 
second Maryland regiment, which, instead of firmly meeting the charge, fled in 
confusion. The guixls eagerly pursued them, and look two aix-pounders which 
had been abandoned ; but tbey were arrested in theit progress by a destructive 
fire from the first Maryland regiment which threw them into some confusion: 
at that critical m m Wash g I y m d f lous charge upon them, 

and were foil wdbjhfi. Myld m wih fixed bayonets. The 
guards were mp! !ybi whmhl h nd the two field-pieces 
were retaken bhBhd bh h ght and left, the Ameri- 

cans in their p 11 d d h two six-pounders were 

again retaken Th fi Id p 1 d b 1 by he British at Saratoga ; 

they were recovered by Cornw^ha at the battle of Camden, were retaken by 
Morgan at the Cow-Pens, and after changing masters several times on the field 
of Guildford courthouse, ultimately on that day remained in possession of the 
British. After a hard-fought battle of nearly two hours, the royal army pre- 
vailed ; and General Greene was obliged with reluctance to direct a retreat, 
which was performed with regularity and good order. 

After the engagement had ceased on the left and centre of the British line, a 
firing was still heard on the right, where General Leslie commanded ; it was 
occasioned by some riflemen, who, availing themselves of the woody nature of 
the ground, kept up a distant and irregular discharge. Tarlelon was sent to dis- 
perse them, which he accomplished, aftor receiving a slight wound. The 33d 
and 71st regiments were sent in pursuit ; but, when the British general waa 
fully informed of the circumstances of the day, and of the severe loss which he 
had sustained, he recalled them. General Greene continued his retreat to 
Reedy Fork, three miles from the field of battle. After passing the stream ha 
drew up his men, and halted for some time to collect the stragglers, and then 
retired to Speedwell's iron-works on Troublesome creek, ten miles from Guild- 
ford courthouse, which was the appointed place of assembling the army in case 
of discomfiture. 

This was one of the severest battles in the course of the war. In every en- 
gagement where General Greene commanded, many of the Americans fought 
obstinately, and in this action, the Virginia militia fought bravely ; and Stevens's 
brigade did not retreat till tltat officer, who ftad received a ball in Ms thigh, see- 
ing bis men about to be charged with the bayonet, and sensible that they could 
not stand such a mode of attack, both from their state of discipline and their want 
of that weapon, ordered a retreat. A considerable number of the continentals 
were new levies ; and although much inferior to veteran troops, yet in general 
they displayed a good deal of firmness, and part of the American army manifested 
much bravery. General Greene lost four field-pieces, which were the whole of 
his artillery, and two wagons. About 300 of the continentals, and 100 of the 
Virginia militia, were killed or wounded. Among the former was Major Ander- 
son of the Maryland line, much lamented by his countrymen ; among the latter 
was General Huger, besides General Stevens. Of the North Carolina militia 
six were killed and three wounded, and 552 were missing. Of the Virginia 
militia 294 were missing. Few of the missing wre made prisoners ; they re- 
turned home, and never rejoined the army ; so that Genera! Greene sustained a. 
great diminution of aumbers. 

The British lost several valuable officers, and more than a third of the troops 
engaged in the battle fell. According to the official returns, the loss of the 
British amounted to 533, of whom 93 were killed on the field, 413 were wound- 
ed, and 26 were missing. 

After the battle, the field presented an afflicting spectacle : it was strewed, to 
a considerable extent, with the dead and wounded. The victors collected the 
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wounded as aoon as, in all the circumstancea of the o 
could afford them QO adequate assistance, for they wei 
were no houses near to shelier the sufferers. Besides, the troops had inarched 
several miles in the morning, had no provisions for themselves on that day, and 
consequently could give nothing to their hleeding companions. The succeeding 
night was extremely dark and wet, and the piercing shrieks of the dying faUing 
on the ear amid the deep gloom, and under torrents of rain, penetrated every 
feeling heart ivith anguish ; but, though melting with compassion, they were un- 
able to afford even the shadow of relief. Ere morning death rescued many of 
the miserable sufferers from their pangs. 

Comwallis, however, had gained no permanent advantage. His army, which 
was weak before, was much diminished. He made every possible exertion, and 
employed all the means at his disposal to the best, advantage. After an obstinate 
conflict, he had dislodged the enemy from an advantageous position, and driven 
him from the field ; but his embarrassments were not relieved. So far from be- 
ing able to follow up his victory and pursue General Greene, he was obliged to 
fall back, although the motives which led to the battle of Guildford courthouse 
were little weakened. The British army was so much diminished, and the diffi- 
culty of finding subsistence in that part of the country was so great, that on the 
third day after the battle he began a retreat, leaving a number of the wounded, 
who could not properly be removed, at the quaker's meetinghouse, under the 
protection of a flag of truce. The battle of Guildford courthouse may be con- 
sidered as the first step in a series of movements which terminated in the over- 
ihrow of the British power in America. 



CHAPTER XI!. 



Instead of returning to South Carolina, CornwaJlis retired to Cross creek, on 
a branch of Cape Fear river, where there was a friendly settlement of Scottish 
htghlanders, and afterward to Wilmington, about 100 miles lower on the same 
river. Before his departure from Wynnesborough in pursuit of Morgan and 
Greene, Cornwallis had directed Colonel Balfour, the commandant of Charles- 
ton, to send a sufficient force by sea, to take possession of Wilmington in North 
Carolina, situated near the mouth of Cape Fear river. Balfour intrusted tjie 
execution of this enterprise to Major Craig, who, about the end of January, en- 
tered the place afier a slight resistance. He carefully fortified himself, and 
made his post respectable. 

For the convenience of his sick and wounded, and for procuring subsistence 
to his army, Cornwallis by easy marches proceeded toward Cross creek, in the 
hope that there the troops woul^ be plentifully supphed, and the sick and wound- 
ed receive that comfortable accommodation and those refreshments of which 
they stood greatly in need. He arrived at Cross creek about the beginning of 
April, where he had to encounter new disappointments. Forage for four days 
could not be procured within twenty miles ; and the communication by water 
with Wilmington was found impracticable ; for the river is narrow, the banks in 
many places are high, and the inhabitants of a considerable part of the inteive- 
34 
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liing country were extremely hostile. In all these circumstances, Cornwallis 
was obliged to proceed toward Wilmington, the vicinity of which place he 
reacted on the 7di of April. There, for a while, we shall leave him, and at- 
tend to the operations of General Greene. 

When General Greene took his position at lh,e iron-works on Troublesome 
creek, after the battle of Guildford courthouse, he expected tiat Cornwallis 
would follow up his advantage, and attack him without delay. He therefore 
prepared again to fight. His army, indeed, was much diminished ; but he had 
lost more in numbers than in effective strength. The militia, many of whom 
had returned home, had shown themselves very inefficient in the field. As soon 
as he received certain information that, instead of pursuing, Cornwallis was re- 
treating, he resolved to follow him, SHid advanced accordingly. On aniving at 
the quakers' meetinghouse, he found the wounded British and American officers 
and soldiers who had been left behind ; but he had no means of making any 
adequate provis fhmlhd & IC dd d 

a letter totheqk h iny llih Idhmhlildb 

brought up in th p d 1 h h d pp y f 

their humanity 1 d fprtbh h ddBhd 

Americans, wh li h f lly 1 p 1 H pp I 

disregarded; fo h q U mm d !y h d h ;| ppl f 

the hospital. 

General Gre h h h p f 11 d C U 

so closely, tha kh llhppdl hd dp 

ties and the rea gi d ! h B h b ib f p 

sued. On the mgfhShlMhli d R ymll 

Deep river, a gp hihhBhhi dfl bi 

crossing the ri\ by b 1 d f h purp f h G I G 

paused, and mel ta d hi f ni H my h i f m 

past suffered much from heavy rains, deep roads, and scarcity of provisions. On 
reaching Ramsay's mills, his men were starving with hunger. The troops were 
much exhausted, and stood in need of repose and reireshraent. Besides, in thai 
critical state of the campaign, he found himself reduced to a handful of conti- 
nentals. Most of the North Carolina militia had left the army. The Virginia 
militia had been called out for six weeks only ; that period was nearly expired 
and the place of those who were about to return home was not yet filled up by 
those who were to succeed them. Small as his army was, he found great diffi- 
culty in procuring subsistence for it. 

Cornwallis had fairly the start of the Americans, and was advancing to a 
place where he would find more plentiful supplies, and easily communicate with 
the sea ; so that General Greene was sensible that with the force then under 
his command he could make no impression on hira. He resolved, therefore, in- 
stead of following his opponent, to proceed to South Carolina. That step, he 
thought, would oblige Cornwallis either to follow him or to abandon his posts in 
the upper parts of the southern states. Ifhfliwdh N hC lina 
would be relieved, and enabled to raise its q f n f h n 1 er- 

vicQ ; but if he remained in that state, or p d d h n rth d vas 

likely that the greater part of the British p S h C 1 d C gia 

would be reduced, and that those states w Id b d h Un But 

he entertained little apprehension of Corn !h b g bl hi hen 

under his command, to make any perman mp h p w f 1 ate 

of Virginia. 

On the departure of the militia. General G y d d the 

regular troops of Virginia, Maryland, and I 1 m 700 

men, including cavalry and artillery ; and h B h my d th mm di- 
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ate contiinand of Corawallis, was sliE less numerous, not exceeding 1,500 men. 
So smali was the force with which Great Britain and the United States were 



aagerfy contending for an extensive and valuable tract of country. 

Haviog refreshed his troops, and collected provisions for a few days. General 
Greene moved from Ramsay's mills, on Deep river, on the 5th of April, toward 
Camden ; and on the momiiig of the 20th of the same month encamped at Log 
tawti, in sight of the British works at that place. 

Cornwallis had not been without apprehensions of General Greene's proceed- 
ing to South Carolina, and had deapatche'd several messengers to Lord Rawdon, 
who commanded at Camden, to prepare him for such an event ; but not one of 
these messengers reached the place of his destination. Soon after his arrival 
at Wilmington, Cornwallis received certain information that. General Greene had 
actually made the apprehended movement ; and it threw him into much perplex- 
ity. He was alarmed for the safety of Rawdon ; but, though desirous of assist- 
ing him, he was convinced that the Americans were already so fat advanced 
that it was impossible for Mm to arrive at Camden in time to succor Rawdon, if 
he should need succor. His lordship's fate and that of his garrison would prob- 
ably be decided long before he could reach them , ind il General Greene should 
be successful at Camden, he, by attemptmg to rehpve ii, might be hemmed m 
between the great ri\ers, and exposed to the most imminent hazard On the 
other hand, if Rawdon should defeat General Greene, there would be no need 
of his assistance. A movement so perilous m the execution, and proimsmg so 
little in the result, was abandoned, and Rawdon lett to his own resources An 
uncommonly active campaign was now about to open in South Carohna and 
Georgia. The imporfetnce of the prize, the talents of the generals, the courage 
and suffeTings of the soldiers, ind the accumulated miseries oi the inhabitants 
ail contributed to gne the struggle lor those stales a degree ol interest seldom 
felt in military tran&aciions m v hich =uch ^mall a 




Fig. 150. — Lord Rawdon. 

When Cornwallis entered iSTorth Carolina, the command of South Carolina 
and Georgia was committed to Lord Rawdon ; and, for, the security of the Brit- 
ish poiver in those provinces, a line of poets was continued from Charleston, by 
the way of Camden and Ninety-Six, to Augusta in Georgia. Camden was the 
most important point in the line, and there Rawdon had taken post with a 
garrison of about 900 men. On the day before he left Ramsay's mills. General 
Greene sent Colonel Lee with his legion to join General Marion, and surprise 
an intermediate post, which, like other stations of the kind, was but slightly for- 
tified, and garrisoned by a few regulars, and such of the militia of the country 



3 attached themselves to the British interest. 
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General Maiion on the northeast, and General Sumpter on the southwes 
parts of South Carolina, each at the head of a small party of mounted followers, 
had maintained a bold but ineffectual warfare ; and from their feeble and dsHul- 
tory efforts no serious apprehensions were entertained : hut after the arriraj of 
General Greene in South Carolina, they proved useful auxiliaries and trouble- 
some enemies. 

Lee joined Marion; and, on the 15lh of April, they unexpectedly presented 
themselves before Fort Watson, a British post on the Santee. It was an Indian 
mound, rising 30 or 40 feet above the level of the plain. Neither the garrison 
nor the assailants had artillery ; but in a few days the Americans constructed a 
work on an unusual plan, which overlooked the fort, and from the top of which 
the riflemen fired with such unerring aim that not a man of the garrison could 
show himself without certain destruction. On the 23d, the garrison, consisting 
of 134 men, capitulated. 

General Greene hoped to arrive at Camden before Rawdon got notice of 
his inarch ; but the inhabitants of the territories through which he passed were 
disafl'ected to the revolutionary cause ; and he was obliged to forage with the 
same precautions as if he had been in an enemy's country; consequently his 
progress was slower than he had expected ; Rawdon had received early infor- 
mation of his advance, and was ready to receive him when he appeared before 
Camden on the SOth of April. 

Camden was a village situated on a plain, covered on the south by the Wa- 
teree, a river which higher up is called the Catawba ; and below, after its con- 
fluence with the Congaree from the south, assumes the name of the Santee. On 
the east of it flowed a rivulet called Pinetree creek ; on the north and west 
eides it was defended by a strong chain of redoubts, six in number, extend- 
ing from the river to the creek. General Greene, whose force at that time 
amounted only l» about 1,200 men, felt himself unable either to storm or com- 
pletely to invest the place. He encamped before it to wait for the arrival of the 
militia whom he expected, and to be in readiness to improve any favorable op- 
portunity that might occur ; but he had not been long in that position when he 
was informed that Colonel Watson was marching up the Santee to join Raw- 
don. General Greene was sensible that, if that reinforcement arrived safely in 
Camden, he would be unable to maintain his gronnd before the place. He re- 
solved to intercept Watson ; which could be accomplished only by movements 
too rapid for the presence of baggage and artillery. In order to rid himself of 
these incumbrances, he sent them under the care of Colonel Csrrington and some 
North Carolina militia to Lynch's creek, nearly 20 miles north from Camden, 
and moved his camp to the east of that place on the road to Charleston. But 
Watson, having been interrupted by Marion and Lee, did not arrive so soon as 
was expected ; and Greene found it diflicult to procure provisions for hie men in 
his new petition. On the 24th he sent an order to Carrington to join him with 
the baggage and artillery at Hobkerlt's hill, an eminence rather more than a 
mile notth from Camden on the road to the Waxhaws, On the same day he 
marched his army to that place ; where the left of his encampment was covered 
by a swamp, and the hill, as well as the ground between it and Camden, 
abounded with trees and underwood. 

At that time a drummer deserted from G n al G n and informed Rawdon 
of the absence of his militia, artillery, and b g e That officer immediately 
resolved to seize the favorable oppottnnitj and o tta k the American general 
while destitute of artillery, and unsuppor d by h n 1 a, or by Marion and 
Lee. Accordingly, on the morning of tl 5 h h h ad of about 900 men, 
he marched from Camden to attack Gene 1 G ip ; and, by making a 

circuit, and keeping close to the edge of h np det cover of the woods 
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he gained the left flank of the Americans, where the Mil was most accessible, 
undiscovered. While the Americans were cooking their provisions, and Geo- 
eral Greene at breakfast, the alarm was given by the outposts firing on the Brit- 
ish van. At that critical moment the tnililia and the cannon arrived, and Gen- 
eral Greene soon had his army in order of battle. The Virginia brigade, under 
Gfeneral Huger, was on the right ; the Maryland brigade, tinder Colonel Wil- 
liams, was on the left ; and the artillery in the centre. The North Carolina 
militia, under Colonel Seade, formed a second line ; Captain Kirkwood, with 
the light infantry, was placed in front, to support the advanced parties, and to 
retard the progress of the British troops. So confident was General Greene of 
victory that he ordered Lieutenant- Colonel Washington, with his cavalry, to turn 
the right flank of the British, and to charge them in the rear. 

Meanwhile the American advanced parties and Kirkwood's infantry, after a 
brisk fire, were driven in ; and Rawdon advanced steadily to attack the main 
body of the American army. The 63d regiment, supported by the volunteers 
of Ireland, formed his right ; the king's American regiment, supported by Cap- 
tain Robertson's corps, composed his left ; the New York volunteers were in 
the centre. The North Carolina volunteers and cavahy were in the rear, and 
formed a reserve. 

After viewing the British army, and observing the narrow front which it pre- 
sented. General Greene, sanguine in his hopes of success, ordered the second 
Maryland regiment to attack its right flank, a part of the Virginia troops to assail 
its left, and the rest of the Virginia and Maryland continentals to march down 
the hill and oppose it in front. Thus the British army ivas to be assailed in front, 
on both flanks, and in the rear. 

Rawdon, perceiving General Greene's intention, quickly extended his front, 
by bringing the Irish volunteers forward into the line. The firing became very 
close, and though the American column which descended the hill was supported 
by a destructive discharge of grape-shot from the artillery, yet that part of the 
continentals was soon broken by the British troops, and fell back in confusion. 
Their officers were unable to rally "them. The British gained the summit of the 
hill; and General Greene, surprised and mortified at the sudden and unexpected 
reverse, and apprehensive of the utter discomfiture and ruin of his array, ordered 
such of his continentals as were still unbroken, and his militia, who had not 
been engaged, to retreat. Washington, who had gained the rear of the British 
army, and made a number of prisoners, seeing the infantry driven from the field, 
paroled some wounded officers and retired, carrying with hun about fifty prison- 
ers, among whom were the royal surgeons. 

In the confusion the American cannon were run down the hill, and concealed 
from the British among some bushes ; but, tn his retreat, Washington observed 
and drew them off. The pursuit was continued nearly three miles, but was ul- 
timately checked by a furious charge made by Washington, with a body of 
cavalry. The retreat from the field was conducted in good order ; and the 
Americans carried off all their baggage, artillery, and some prisoners. They 
halted for the night at Saunder's creek, four miles from Hobkerk's hill ; and next 
day proceeded to Rugely's mills, twelve miles from Camden. After the en- 
gagement the British returned lo Camden, 

Hobkerk's hill was a hard-fought battle ; and, considering the numbers en- 
gaged, each party suffered considerable loss. The Americans had nearly 300 
men kiUed, wounded, or missing ; and among them were some valuable officers. 
In killed, wounded, and missing, the loss of the British amounted to 258, out of 
about 900 who were on the field. 

The battle of Hobkerk's hill, like that of Guildford courthouse, was of no 
permanent advantage to the British, For Rawdon was in no condition to follow 
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up the advantage whicli lie had gained; General Greene retreated po farther 
than Rugely's mills ; and the presence of his army, together with tab activity 
and courage of his followers, foniented the spirit of disaffection to the British 
authority which had manifested itself in many parts of the southern provinces, 
and kept Rawdon in a very uneasy and critical situation. Knowing that the 
British troops could not long remain in Camden without receiving fresh supplies 
from Charleston or the country. General Greene sent a reinforcement to Marion 
on the road to Nelson's ferry ; and on the 3d of May he passed the Wateree 
with the remainder of his army, and from time to time took such positions as 
would most effectually prevent the garrison of Camden from receiving any sup- 
plies. 

Colonel Watson, as has been already mentioned, was marching with upward 
of 400 men to reinforce Rawdon. Marion and Lee having obtained information 
of his route, resolved to obstruct hia progress, and took post so judiciously at the 
fords, that Watson was obliged to alter his course. He marched down the north 
side of the Santee, crossed it near its mouth, with incredible labor advanced up 
its southern bank, lecrossed it above the encampment of Marion and Lee, but a 
little below the confluence of its two great branches the Congaree and Wateree, 
and arrived safely at Camden with his detachment on the 7th of May. 

This reinforcement gave Rawdon a decided superiority, and he resolved in- 
stantly to avail himself of it. Accordingly, next night he marched against Gen- 
eral Greene, with the intention of attacking him in his camp ; but that officer, 
apprized of the reinforcement, and aware that it would immediately be employed 
against him, left the ground which he had lately occupied, passed the Wateree 
retired to a greater distance from Camden and took a strong position behind 
Saunder's creek. Rawdon followed him, and drove in his outposts , but, after 
attentively viewing his camp at all points, he was convmced that it could not be 
forced without a loss which he was in no condition to sustain , therefoie he re 
turned to Camden. 

Rawdon's situation had now become eilremely critical Marion and Lee 
were exerting themselves with much activity and success against the chain of 
British posts, and the communications were every day becoming more difficult 
It was necessary to diminish the number ot posts, and to conhne them within a 
narrower range. Accordingly, on the 10th of May, the British general burned 
the jail, mills, some private houses, part of his own stores, evacuated Camden, 
and retired, by Nelson's ferry, to the south of Santee, leaving behind him about 
thirty of his own sick and wounded, and as many Americans who had fallen 
into ills hands in the battle of Hobkerk's hill. 

After liie evacuation of Camden, several of the British posts fell ia rapid suc- 
cession. On the 11th the garrison of Orangeburgh, consistingof seventy militia 
and twelve regulars, yielded to Sumpter. Marion and Lee, afier taking Fort 
Watson, crossed the Santee and marched against Fort Motte, situated on the 
south side of the Congaree, a little above its confluence with the Wateree ; they 
invested it on the 8th of May, and carried on their approaches so vigorously, 
that, after a brave defence, the garrison, consisting of sixty-IJTe men, capitulated 
on the 12th. Georgetown, a post on the Black river, was reduced by a detach- 
ment of Marion's corps ; and, on the 16th, Fort Graudby, a post at Friday's 
ferry, on the south side of the Congaree, thirty miles above Fort Motte, gar- 
risoned by 350 men, chiefly militia, surrendered to Lee. 

The presence of General Greene's array, the activity and success of his ad- 
herents, and the retreat of Rawdon, made the smothered disaffection of the in- 
habitants burst into a flame ; and the greater part of the province openly revolted 
from the British authority. In that critical emergency, Rawdon retreated tc 
Monk's comer, a position which enabled him to cover those districts from which 
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Charleston drew its more immediate supplies. General Greene, having suc- 
ceeded in reducing so many of the British posts, and in forcing Rawdon to re- 
tire to Monk's corner, instead of following his lordship, turned his aitention 
toward the western parts of the province, and to the upper posts in Georgia. 
He ordered Colonel Pickens to assemble the militia of Ninety-Six ; and, on the 
day after the surrender of Fort Grandby, sent Lee to join him. 

On the reduction of Georgia and South Carolina by the British in 1780, many 
of the most determined friends of congress in the upper parts of those states re- 
treated across the mountains or fled into North Carolina ; but the greater nam- 
ber, despairing of the popular cause, submitted to the conquerors, flattering them- 
selves with the hope of being allowed to live in peace and in the secure enjoy- 
ment of their property. But when these men, accustomed to live on their lands 
in a state of rude independence, found themselves treated with overbearing in- 
solence, plundered with unsparing rapacity, and compelled to take up arms 
against their countrymen, all their former predilections returned, and a spirit of 
bitter hostility to the royal authority was engendered. 

When the British army, leaving only feeble garrisons behind, marched to the 
northward in the career of victory and conquest, this spirit soon manifested it- 
self. Colonel Clarke with some adherents marched against the British garrison 
at Augusta. But Lieutenant-Colonel Cruger, who commanded at Ninety-Six, 
proceeded to the relief of Colonel Brown, the commandant of Augusta. Clarke 
was obliged to flee, and that premature insurrection was suppressed. Such of 
Clarke's adherents as feU into the hands of Colonel Brown were treated with 
the utmost rigor. But the spirit of opposition to the royal authority, though 
damped, was not extinguished : armed parties, commonly acting without any 
concert, daily multiplied, and disturbed the peace of the British garrisons. Cap- 
tain M'Koy, with a few daring adventurers, infested the banks of the Savannah, 
and took some boats going up the river with supplies to Augusta : he defeated 
a party sent against him by Colonel Brown ; but, though joined by Colonel 
Harden and his band, he was afterward defeated by Brown, and Ms followers 
for a while dispersed. 

These desultory encounters were now succeeded by more regular and steady 
operations. Colonel Clarke, with indefatigable zeal, had again returned to his 
native province ; and a number of militia, under General Pickens, assembled in 
the vicinity of Augusta. On the fall of Fort Granby, Colonel Lee without delay 
inarched toward Pickens's camp, and in four days effected a junction with him. 
Their first attempt was against Fort Golphin or Dreadnought, at Silver bluff', on 
ihe Carolina side of the river Savannah, which was garrisoned by seventy men : 
on the 1st of May it surrendered to a detachment of Lee's legion under Captain 
Rudolph. 

Pickens and Lee now turned their united arms against Fort Cornwallis at 
Augusta ; they carried on their approaches against the place with skill and 
activity ; but Colonel Brown made a most obstinate defence. In the course of 
the siege several batteries were raised which overlooked the fort, and two of 
them w w hm h yy d f h j pet; from these the American rifle- 
men fired h b d dly h ry man who showed himself was in- 
stantly sh rh rr Im b d memselves under ground ; but their 
valor wa Ig dnhShf June they, to the number of 300 men, 
surrende d by p 1 Th A ans had about forty men killed or 
wounded h f h g 

The B h ffi 'V. by h severities, had rendered themselves 

singularlj I h h 1 1 e surrounding country ; and after the 

surrende L C 1 1 G shot dead by an unknown marksman, 

who esc p d d Ih h 100 ^ neas of reward were offered for the 
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discovery of the murderer. It was with difScuIty that Colonel Brown was saved 
from a similar fate : he had lately hanged thirteen American prisoners, and 
delivered up some to the Indians, who put tliem to death with all those tortures 
ivhich Indian iagemiity has devised, and which savage ferocity only can 
inflict. To save him from the vengeance of the enraged colonists, hia conquer- 
ors escorted him safely to Savannah, At Silver Bluff, Mrs, M'Koy obtained 
permission to speak with him, and addressed him in the following manner i — 
•' Colonel Brown, in the late day of your prosperity I visited your camp, and on 
my knees begged the life of my son ; but you were deaf lo my supplications. 
You hanged him, though only a beardless youth, before my face. These eyes 
have seen him scalped by the savages under your immediate command, and for 
no better reason than because his name was M'Koy. As you are now a pris- 
oner to the leaders of my country, for the present I lay aside all thoughts of 
revenge ; but when you resume yonr sword, I will go 500 miles to demand sat- ■ 
isfaction at the point of it for the murder of my son." If Brown was a man of 
any sensibility, he must have felt acutely at this singular insult. 

While those operations were going on in Georgia, General Greene with his 
main army marched against the British post at Ninety-Sis, in South Carolina. 
Ninely-Six (so named because it is ninety.aix miles from the town of Kecowee 
in the territory of the Cheroltees), at the time when it came into the possession 
of the British troops in 1780, like other villages on the frontiers of the colonies, 
was surrounded by a palisade to defend it against any sudden irruption of the In- 
dians. But the British garrison tad added some new works, the most important 
of which was on the right of the village, and, from its form, was called The 
Star. It consisted of sixteen salient and re-entering angles, with a dry ditch and 
abatis. On the left of the place was a valley through which ilowed a rivulet 
that supplied the village with water ; on the one side the valley was commanded 
by the prison, which was converted into a blockhouse, and on the other by a 
stockade fort in which a blockhouse liad been erected. The garrison consisted 
of 550 men, 350 of whom were regulars, commanded by Lieutenant- Colonel 
Cruger. There were only three pieces of artillery in the place. 

When Lord Rawdon found himself under the necessity of evacuating Camdon 
and of retiring to Monk's Comer, he was fuily sensible of the danger to which 
the post of Ninety-Six was exposed. He sent several messengers with instruc- 
tions to Colonel Cruger to abandon the post, retire to Augusta, unite his force 
to that of Colonel Brown, and ailerward act according to his own discretion. 
Lest hia messengers should be intercepted, he desired Colonel Balfour, com- 
mandant of Charleston, to transmit similar instructions. But the disaffection of 
the province to the British interest had now become so strong, and the roada 
leading to Ninety-Six were so effectually guarded, that not one of those messen- 
gers reached that place : hence Colone! Cruger remained without instructions, 
and in complete ignorance of the state of the British army in the province. His 
being left in ignorance he felt as an ominous circumstance : he was well 
aware of the hostility of the people, and not without apprehensions of a visit 
from the American army. In rfiese circumstances he made every preparation 
for defending his post with vigor : officers and men diligently labored on ths 
works, and by their united exertions a bank of earth, parapet high, was thrown 
up roimd the town, and strengthened by an abatis ; blockhouses were erected, 
traverses made covered, communications constructed, and the garrison prepared 
for a vigorous defence. 

On the 32d of May, afEer the works were finished, the American array imder 
General Greene, consisting of nearly 1,000 men, appeared, and encamped in a 
wood within cannon-shot of the place. In the course of the ensuing night, Gen- 
eral Greene erected two works witiiin seventy paces of the fortifications; bu 
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about eleven, next forenoon a party, eupporteil by a brisk cannonade from ibe 
tbree pieces of arlillery which liad been mounted on the Star, and by a close dis- 
charge of musketry from the parapet, sallied ont, killed such of tlie Americans 
as fell in their way, demolished tlieir works, and carried off their iotrenching 
tools. General Greene put his army in motion to support Ms men in thi- 
Wenches ; but so expeditiously was llie enterprise performed, that the sallying 
party returned within the works with little lose. 

On the night of the 23d, General Greene again broke ground, but at the more 
cautious distance of 400 yards. Though interrupted by frequent sallies, yet the 
Americans labored so indefatigably tltat tlieir second parallel was finished by 
the 3d of .Tune. On that day they summoned the garrison ; but, on being an- 
swered that Lieutenant- Colon el Cruger would defend his post to the last extrem- 
ity, they carried on their approaches with unabated vigor. The batteries of the 
second parallel were opened, and a heavy cross-fire enfiladed several of the 
works. They pushed on a sap against the Star, and advanced their batteries, 
one of which, constructed of gabions, was erected within thirty-five yards of the 
abalis, and raised forty feet high, so as to overlook the works of the garrison. 
Riflemen, posted on ^e top of it, did considerable execution ; and their fire 
proved so destructive to the men who worked the artillery on the Star, that the 
guns were abandoned during the day, and used only in the night, 

Augusta, as already mentioned, capitulated on the 5th of June ; and while 
Colonel Brown was sent off under an escort to Savannah, Colonel Lee, with the 
rest of his prisoners, about 300 in number, proceeded to join General Greene at 
Ninety-Six. He arrived there on the Sih of June ; and, in the hope of making 
some impression on the garrison by the appearance of the prisoners, marched 
them in full view 6f the British works in all the parade of military triumph. 
Strengthened by this reinforcement. General Greene, who hitherto had carried 
on his approaches against the Star solely, commenced operations, under the di- 
rection of Colonel Lee, against the works on tho left of the town also, which 
commanded the water. The approaches were made with vigor, and the defence 
conducted with skill and persevering valor. But the siege was carried on in 
such a manner, that every efibrt of the besieged must soon have been overpow- 
ered, and the ganison compelled to surrender. From this mortification tliey 
were saved by the approach of Rawdon. The smallness of the force under his 
command, and the disaffection of the province, had compelled him for some time 
to remain near Charleston for the security of that important post ; but on the 3d 
of June he received a seasonable reinforcement from Britain, consisting of the 
3d, I9th, and 30th regiments, a detachment from the guards, and a considerable 
number of recruits, the whole under the command of Lieutenant- Colon el Gould. 
This accession to his strength enabled hira once more to overrun the province. 

On the 7th of June, Rawdon left Charleston with part of the reinforcements, 
and, being joined by the troops at Monk's Corner, marched to the relief of Nine- 
ty-Six at the head of about 2,000 men. In their rapid progress over the whole 
extent of South Carolina, through a wild country, and under the beams of a 
scorching sun, the sufferings of his troops were severe ; but they advanced with 
celerity to the assistance of thoir brave companions in arms. On the 11th of 
June, General Greene received notice of Rawdon's inarch, and immediately 
sent orders to Sumpter to assemble his militia, keep In front of the British army, 
and make every effort to retard its progress. To enable him the more effectu- 
ally to accomplish this purpose, all the cavalry were detached to his assistance. 
But Rawdon passed Sumpter a Uttle below the junction of the Saluda and Broad 
rivers, and that officer was never able to regain his front. 

Meanwhile the siege was vigorously pressed, in order to force a capitulation 
before the anival of Rawdon ; but the courage and obstinacy of tho gairbon 
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were eiiual to the activity of the assailants. Sallies were occasionally made, 
and every attack was met with intrepidity. The garrison was hard pressed, and 
toward the close of the siege afflicted by want of water ; for every person who, 
during the day, ventured to approach the rivulet, was instantly shot ; and the 
only resource in order to procure a scanty supply was to send naked negroes to 
the stream during the night, when their bodies could not be distinguished from 
the trees around them. 

On the Bide of the Star, the besiegers had formed their third parallel, and 
carried a mine aad two trenches within a few feet of the ditch. Having no 
heavy cannon, they mounted their field-pieces on batteries which oveilooked the 
fort at the distance of only !40 yards; and riflemen were stationed, on an eleva- 
ted place for the protection of the workmen, so that not a man could show him- 
self oil the works with impunity. The garrison was nearly reduced to extremi- 
ties, and ill a few days must have been under the necessity of surrendering. 
But General Greene knew that Rawdon was fast approaching with a superior 
force, and that, unless he succeeded against the place, he must soon retreat. 
Unwilling to abandon a prize almost within his grasp, he, on the 18th of June, 
made a furious assault on the place, and was supported by a heavy cannon- 
ade from the batteries, and a close discharge of musketry from the lines. On 
the left of the village the assailants were sucoesaful, and made a lodgement in 
the works ; bat on the right, after a desperate conflict of nearly an hour. Gen- 
eral Greene found ii necessary to call off his men, who retreated before a fierce 
sally of the besieged. He now sent off his heavy baggage, and next day re- 
treated. On the 30th he crossed the Saluda, and encamped on Little river. 
During the siege he lost 155 men: the garrison had eighty-five killed or 
wounded. 

On the morning of the 21st, Rawdon arrived at Ninety-Six, and in the even- 
ing of the same day set out in pursuit of General Greene ; but his indefatigable 
adversary, having sent off hia sick and wounded, retreated before him on the 
road to Charlotte, in Virginia, dismantling the corn-mills by the way, in order to 
render the subsistence of his pursuers more difficult. Rawdon advanced to 
the Enoree, when, despairing of overtaking the Americans, he returned to Nine- 
ty-Six. General Greene's retreat ceased with the pursuit. Rawdon found 
it necessary to evacuate Ninety-Six, and contract his posts ; and, after remain- 
ing only two days at Ninety-Six, began his march to the Congaree, with 800 
infantry and 600 cavalry, expecting to be there joined by a strong reinforce- 
ment, which had been ordered from Charleston. That reinforcement tad not set 
out so early as was intended, and the letter informing Rawdon of the delay had 
been intercepted. 

The British commander probably believed that General Greene was driven 
out of South Carolina ; but that officer had only retreated behind Broad river; 
and no sooner did he hear of the divisions of the British forces, than he returned 
toward the Congaree. Soon after Rawdon's arrival on the last-named river, one 
of his foraging parlies was surprised by Lee's legion within a mile of the Brit- 
ish camp, and about forty cavalry made prisoners. The appearance of the 
American light troops in that part of the country convinced his lordship that Gen- 
eral Greene was not far off^. He retreated toward Orangeburgh, where he ar- 
rived in safety after some interruption from the American light troops, and where 
he was joined by the expected reinforcements from Charleston, under Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Stuart. That reinforcement Marion endeavored to interrupt, but 
failed in his main purpose, and gained only a few wagons. 

On the Congaree General Greene was joined by Marion and Sumpter with 
1,000 men ; and on the 11th of July marched toward Orangeburgh, with the 
H of attacking the British army in its camp : but on arriving there next 
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day, found it so strongly posted ttat he did not venture to malie any attempt upon 
it. While there, General Greene was informed that Ninety-Six was evacuated, 
and that Lieutenant-Colonel Cruger was oa his march to Orangeburgh ; but the 
river, which for thirty miles was passable at no point except that commanded 
by Rawdon's position, presented an insuperable barrier to any attempt on Cru- 
ger. Genera! Greene, therefore retreated over the Congaree, and marched to 
the high hills of Santee. In order, however, to akrm Rawdon for Hs lower 
posts, he, on the 13th, when leaving the vicinity of Orangeburgh, detached 
Sumpter, Marion, and Lee, tov^ard Monk's Corner and Dorchester, Those offi- 
cers proceeded by different routes, took a number of wagons with provisions and 
baggage, and some prisoners ; but, after hard fighting, the main body of the 
British effected their retreat. 

The weather now became extremely warm ; and in that climate the intense 
heat of summer as effectually stops military operations as the rigor of winter in 
higher latitudes. In that interval of inaction, Rawdon availed himself of leave 
of absence, obtained some lime before on acconnt of ill health, and embarked 
for Europe. On his departure, the command of the troops at Orangeburgh de- 
volved on Lieutenant- Colon el Stuart. 

General Greene reached the high hilis of Santee on the 16lh of July, and re- 
mained there till the 22d of August. For isix months hia army had been inces- 
santly employed in marching and fighting ; and though he had gained no victo- 
ry, and had been repulsed with slaughter from one siege, yet he had not only 
kept the field, but had compelled the British to abandon all their posts in the 
interior parts of the country. The activity, prudence, conrage, and perseverance, 
of General Greene had been of incalculable value to the cause in which he was 
engaged. 

After the retreat of General Greene, Colonel Stuart proceeded with the Brit 
ish army to the Congaree, and encamped near its confluence with the Wateree. 
General Greene, while reposing on the high hills of Santee, was reinforced by 
a brigade of continental troops from North Carolina, so that his army amounted 
to 2,500 men. He was still eagerly intent on his purpose of wresting the south- 
em provinces from the hands of the British ; and accordingly, on the 22d of 
August, as soon as the intense heat began to abate, he left the hills of Santee, 
and proceeded toward Colonel Stuart's encampment. In a straight line, the two 
armies were only fifteen miles from each other ; but two large rivers intervened, 
which could not be easily passed without a circuit of seventy miles. Colonel 
Stuart felt himself in security, and his parties spread widely over the country in 
order to collect provisions. Marion and Washington were detached to check 
them, and several smart skirmishes ensued. 

On leaving the high hills of Santee, General Greene marched up the Wateree 
to the vicinity of Camden, where he crossed the river, and proceeded to Friday's 
ferry on the Congaree, where he was joined by General Pickens and his mili- 
tia, and the state troops of South Carolina, commanded by Colonel Henderson. 
On, the approach of the American army. Colonel Stuart retired about forty miles, 
and took a position at Eutaw springs, sixty miles north from Charleston, where 
he was reinforced by a detachment which had escorted a convoy of provisions 
to that place. General Greene followed him, by easy marches, in order to give 
Marion time to join him. On the 7th of September, about seven. miles from Eu- 
taw springs, that officer, with his detachment, arrived in camp ; and it was re- 
solved, to attack the British army next day. 

At four in the morning of the 8th of September, the American army advanced 
toward the British encampment in the following order : the South and North 
Carolina militia, commanded by Generals Pickens and Marion, formed the first 
line ; the second was composed of continental troops ; the North Carolina brig- 
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ade, uoder General Sumner, was on the right ; that of Virginia, commanded by 
Lieutenant-Calonel Campbell, was in the centre ; and that of Maryland, under 
Colonel Williams, was on the left. The legion of Lee covered the right flank, 
and the state troops of South Carolina, tinder Colonel Henderson, covered the 
left ; Washington's cavalry and Kirkwood's infantry formed the reserve. Two 
three-pounders were attached to the first line, and two six-pounders to the sec- 
ond. The legion and state troops marched in front, with orders to fall back on 
the flanks when the British line was formed. 

At six in the morning, two deserters from the American army entered the 
British camp, and informed Colonel Stuart of General Greene's approach ; bnt 
little credit was given to their report. At that time a British party was out ia 
quest of vegetables, on the road by which the Americans were advancing. About 
four miles from the camp at Eutaw, that party was attacked by the American 
van, and driven in with loss. Their return convinced Colonel Stuart of the ap- 
proach of the Americana, and the British array was soon drawn up obliquely 
across the road on the height near the Eutaw springs. Major Marjori banks, 
with the flank battalion, was on the right of the road, his right being covered by 
a rivulet, while his left was covered by a high, thick hedge. Two pieces of 
attiliery, supported by a party of infantry, occupied the road ; the rest of the 
British line extended in an oblique direction on the left of the road. 

The firing began between two and three miles from the British camp. The 
British light parties were driven in on theii main body ; and the first line of the 
Americans attacked with great impetuosity. The militia displayed an unusual 
degree of firmness, but were obliged slowly to give way. The North Carolina 
troops advanced to support them with much intrepidity. Colonels TOIliania and 
Campbell were ordered to charge with the bayonet ; and part of the British 
troops, unable to withstand the shock, gave way and fled ; but the veterans, who 
had been intaed to hard service, met the advancing bayonet with the same 
weapon. For a short time the conflicting ranlis were intermingled, and the ofii- 
cers fought hand to hand. At that critical moment, Lee, who had turned the 
left flank of the British, charged them in the rear. They were broken and 
driven oif the field, and their artillery fell into the hands of the Americans, who 
eagerly pressed on their retreating adversaries. 

At that juncture, the British commander ordered Major Sheridan, with a de- 
tachment, to take post in a large three-story brick house, which was in the rear 
of the army on the right, while another occupied an adjoining palisaded garden, 
and some close shrubbery ground. The Americans made the most desperate 
efforts to dislodge them from their posts ; but every attack was unsuccessful. 
Four pieces of artfllery were brought to bear on the house, but made no impres- 
sion on its solid walls. A close and destmciive fire was kept up from the doors 
and windows of the house, as well as from the strontf adjoining ground Almost 
all the artillerymen were killed or wounded d 1 lib p h d 

so near the house that they could not bb 1 fli w Ifbhd 
Colonel Washington attempted to turn the glflkilB h Ihg 
them in the rear ; but his horse was shot ulh Ih ddd 

made prisoner. After every attempt to di^l d h B h f h 

position had failed. General Greene dre fl h d 11 g hi 

wounded, retired with his prisoners to ih g d wh hi h d 1 f h 

morning, there being no water nearer to ref h h faa g p 

This obstinate and sanguinary conflict Idl fh ^my 

estimate each of the armies at between 2,000 d 3 000 d p p 

tion to the number of combatants, the loss on both sides was great. The Ameri- 
cans lost 556 in killed, wounded, and missing, of whom 137 were left dead on 
the field ; 60 commissioned officers were among the sufferers, of whom 17 were 
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killed on tlie spot, and four mortally wounded. Among the slain was Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Campbell, of Virginia, whose death was particularly regretted. The 
British lost 693 men ; of whom 85 were killed, 351 wounded, and 257 missing ; 
3 commissioned officers were killed 16 wounded and 10 missing. 

Each party claimed the victory the Araeiicans because they had drnen the 
British from their first position ; and the British 1 ecause the Americ ins had 
been obliged to retire from the field In the t rly part of the battle General 
Greene had decidedly the advantage but l3 e British commander ultinntely 
kept his ground. 

The British remained on the field on the mo-hi ifter iho bitlle but nett after 
noon destroyed part of their stores, in J began to retroat tow aid Monk s Cornpr, 
leaving about seventy of their wounded at Eutaw, who afterward fell into the 
hands of the Americans. About fourteen miles from the field of battle, Colonel 
Stuart was met by a reinforcement under Major M'Ailhur marching from 
Charleston to his assistance. Thus strengthened, he proceeded to Monk's 
Comer. 

General Greene marched to his former encampment on the high hills of Santee. 
Both parties had suffered so much at the battle of Eutaw springs, that neither 
was in a condition to undertake offeiLsivc operations ; indeed, the battle of Eu- 
taw was the last engagement of importance in the southern provinces. A num- 
ber of rencounters happened : but none of them were of much consequence. 
The British soon retreated to the quarterhouse on Charleston Neck, and con- 
fined their operations to the defence of tlie posts in that vicinity. The interior 
of the country which had lately been under their dominion, was abandoned, and 
their chief aim was the security of Charleston, the capital of South Carolina. 
In the southern provinces the campaign of !78I was uncommonly active. The 
exertions and suflerings of the army were great ; but the troops were not the 
only sufferers ; the inhabitants were exposed to many calamities. The success 
of Colonel Campbell at Savannah laid Georgia and ttie Carolinas open to all the 
horrors which attend the movements of conflicting armies, and the rage of civil 
dissensions, for two years. 

In those provinces the inhabitants were nearly divided between the British 
Mid American interests, and, under the names of lories and toAigs, exercised a 
savage hostility against each other, threatening the entire depopulation of the 
country. Besides, each of the contending armies, claiming the provinces as its 
own, showed no mercy to those who, in the fluctuations of war, abandoned its 
cause or opposed its pretensions. In the vicinity of Camden, General Greene 
in one day hanged eight deserters from the American army ; and the British 
officers commanding in South Carolina were by no means slow in similar aca 
of sanguinary vengeance. Numbers were put to death as deserters and traitors 
at the different British posts. One of those executions, that of Colonel Haynes, 
happened at Charleston, on the 4th of August, while Lord Rawdon was in thai 
town preparing to sail for Europe, and threatened to produce the most sanguinary 
consequences. 

Colonel Haynes had served in the American mililia during the siege of 
Charleston ; but after the capitulation of that place, and the expulsion of the 
American army from the province, he was, by several concurring circumstances, 
constrained, with much reluctance, to subscribe a declaration of allegiance to 
the British government, being assured that his services against his country 
would not be required. He was allowed to return to his family; but, in viola- 
tion of the special condition on which he had signed the declaration, he was 
soon called on to^take up arms against his countrymen, and was at lengtli threat- 
ened with close confinement in case of further refusal. Colonel Haynes con- 
sidered this breach of contract on tlie part of the British, and their inability to 
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afford him ihe protection promised in reward of kis allegiance, as absolving him 
Croni the obligations into which he had entered ; and accordingly he returned to 
ihe American standard. In the month of July he was taken prisoner, confined 
in a loathsome dungeon, and, by the arbitrary mandate of Lord Rawdoii and 
Colonel Balfour, without trial, hanged at Charleston. He behaved with mucli 
firmness and dignity, and his fate awakened a strong sensation. 

General Greene, with his army, was then at the high hills of Santee ; and, 
as a considerable part of the province was wrested from the hands of the British, 
he was extremely indignant on the occasion, and demanded of the royal com- 
manders their reasons for this execution. He received a letter from Colonel Bal- 
four, acknowledging that it was the result of a joint order from Lord Rawdon and 
himself, but in obedience to the most express directions of Comwallis, to put to 
death those who should be found in arms after having been, at their own request, 
received as subjects since the capitulation of Charleston and the clear conquest 
of the province in 1780. The irritation in General Greene's army on the occa/. 
sion was great ; and the officers petitioned him to retaliate the execution of 
Colonel Haynes. Accordingly, General Greene soon afterward issued a procia 
mation, threatening to make British officers the objects of retaliatory vengeance. 

By the execution of Colonel Haynes the British gained no advantage what- 
ever. It excited a lively sympathy for the sufferer, and indignation against his 
enemies. If meant as a retaliation for the execution of Major Andr6, it was 
without dignity. Its justice was questionable ; and it received no countenance 
from sound policy. It seGms to hnve proceeded rather from the petty irritation 
of disappointed ambition, than from the cool dictates of enlightened justice or 
politic £il wisdom. 

In the end of November, General Greene with a detachment of his army sud 
denly appeared before the British post at Dorchester and alter some skirmish 
ing, the British garrison retired to the vicinity of Charleston General Greene 
posted his troops on both sides of the river Aahlej i,omplete!y covered tlie 
country from the Cooper to the Edisto ; and confined the British to Charleston 
Neck and the neighboring islands. In Georgia, the British force was concen 
trated at Savannah. Thus, in the course of the campaign all the interior parts 
of those provinces were wrested from the British goiernment and restored lo 
the American Union. In that setrice General Greene was greatly as-ai^ted by 
a small, but active, indefatigable, and daring body of cavalry 

During this campaign, an expedition was conducted by General Pickens 
against the Cherokees, who had been instigated by the British by proru^es cf 
rewards for scalps, &c., to take up the hatchet agai "it the ^m(,ricai s fho 
savages were vanquished, and compelled to sue for pcjcc 



CHAPTER XUI. 

Having brought the active campaign of 1781 in the southern states to a close, 
we shall now return to the northward, glance at the general condition of Ameri- 
can affairs in the early part of the year, and then attend to the military opera- 
tions on the Hudson and in Virginia. 

Congress had called for an army of 37,000 men, to be in camp on the 1st of 
January, The resolution, as usual, was too late ; but, even although it had 
been promulgated in due time, it is not likely that so large a force could have 
been brought into the field. The deficiencies and delays on the uart of the 
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several states exceeded all reasonable anticipation. At no time during this ac- 
tive and interesting campaiffn did the regular force, drawn from Pennsylvania to 
Georgia inclusive, amouut to 3,000 iiaea. So late as the month of April, the 
states from New jersey to New Hampshire inclusive bad furnished only 5,000 
infantry ; but this force was slowly and gradually increased; till, in the month 
of May, including cavalry and artillery, which never exceeded 1,000 men, it 
presented a total of about 7,000, of whom upward of 4,000 might have been ro- 
lled on in active service. A considerable part of this small force arrived in 
camp too late to acquire, during the campaign, that discipline which is essential 
to military success. Inadequate as this army was for asserting the independence 
of the country, the prospect of being unable to support it was still more alarming. 
The men were in rags ; clothing had long been expected from Europe, but had 
not yet arrived, and the disappointment was severely felt. 

The magazines were ill supplied ; the troops were often almost starving ; and 
the army ready to be dissolved for want of food. The arsenals were nearly 
empty. Instead of having the requisites of a well-appointed army, everytliing 
was deficient ; and there was little prospect of being better provided, for money 
was as scarce as food and military stores. Congress had resolved to issue no 
more bills on the credit of the Union ; and the care of supplying the army was 
devolved upon the several states, according to a rule established by that body. 
Even when the states had collected the specified provisions, the quartermaster- 
general had no funds to pay for the transportati nfhmoh n oaou 
plish which, military impressment was resorted n a d nr 

Congress was surrounded with difficulties : the d 

dilatory ; and American affairs wore an aspect d bii y nd d y 

To deepen the general gloom, there were p ntou urn p p n 

for savage warfare along the whole extent of t m da 

invasion on the side of Canada. In the midst fi ffi ul d pp 

hensions of attack both from foreign and domestic enemies, a new and alannmg 
danger appeared, in a quarter where it was little expected, and which threatened 
to consummate the ruin of American independence. The privations and suffer- 
ings of the troops had been uncommonly great. To the usual hardships of a 
military Ufe were added nakedness and hunger, under that rigor of climate which 
whets the appetite, and renders clothing absolutely necessary. By the depre- 
ciation of the paper currency their pay was little more than nominal, and it was 
many months in arrear. 

Besides those evils, which were common to the whole army, the troops of 
Pennsylvania imagined that they labored under peculiar grievances. Their offi- 
cers had engaged them for three years, or during the war. On the expiration 
of three years, the soldiers thought themselves entitled to a discharge : the offi- 
cers alleged, that they were engaged for the war. The large bounties given ti 



the discontent of 
n asserting what they thought tlieir 
they had readily enlisted ; but 



those who were not bound by previous 

the soldiers, and made them more zealous 

right. In the first transports of their patri 

men will not long willingly submit to immediate and unprofitable hardships, in 

the prospect of distant and contingent rewards. 

The discontents engendered by the causes now mentioned had for some time 
been increasing ; and, on the 1st of January, 1781, broke out into open and al- 
most universal mutiny of the troops of Pennsylvania. On a signal given, the 
greater part of the non-commissioned officers and privates paraded under arms, 
declaring thei"' intention of inarching to the seat of congress, to obtain a redress 
of grievances, or to abandon the service. The officers made every exertion to 
bring them back to their duty, but in vain : in the attempt a captain was killed, 
and several other persons wounded. General Wayne interposed ; but, on cock 
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ing liis pistols at some of the most audacious of the mutineeTS, several bayonets 
were at his breast, the men exclaiming ; " We respect you, we love you ; but you 
are a dead man if you fire ! Do not mistake us ; we are not going to the enemy ; 
on the contrary, were they to come out, you should see us fight under you with 
as much resolution and alacrity as ever ; but we wish a redress of grievances, 
and will no longer be amused." Such of the Pennsylvania troops as had at first 
taken no part in the disturbance were prevailed on to join the mutineers ; and 
the whoie, amounting to 1,300 men, with six field-pieces, marclied from Morria- 
town, under temporary officers of their own election. General Washington's 
headquarters were then at New Windsor, on the North river. 

Next day General Wayne and Colonels Butter and Stewart, officers who in 
a high degree enjoyed the confidence and affection of the troops, followed the 
mutineers ; but, liiough civilly received, they could not succeed in adjusting the 
differences, or in restoring subordination. On the third day the mutineers re- 
sumed their march, and in the morning arrived at Princeton. Congress and the 
Pennsylvania government, as well as General Washington, were much alarmed 
by this mutiny ; fearing the example might be contagious, and lead to the disso- 
lution of the feeble American army. Therefore a committee of congress, with 
the governor and some members of the executive council of Pennsylvania, sot 
out from Philadelphia for the purpose of allaying thia dangerous commotion. 

Sir Henry Clinton, who heard of the mutiny on the morning of the 3d, was 
equally active in endeavoring to turn it to the advantage of his government. He 
ordered a large corps to be in readiness to march on a moment's notice ; and 
sent two American spies by way of Amboy anltwoby wty of Elizabethtown 
as agents from himself to treat with the mi tmeers Bi t two of the persons em 
ployed were actually spies on himself, and soon disclosed h s proposals to the 
American authorities. The two real spies on reauhmg Pnnceton were seized 
by the mutineers, and afterward delivered up to General Wajne by whom they 
were tried and executed on the 10th. 

At first the mutineers declined leaving Prmceton but find ng their demands 
would be substantially complied with, they marched to Trenton on the 9th and 
before the 15th the matter was so far setded that the committee of congress left 
Trenton and returned to Philadelphia. All who hid ei hste 1 for three years or 
during the war, were to be discharged ; and in cases where the terms of enlist- 
ment could not be produced, the oath of the soldier was to be received as evi- 
dence on the point. They were to receive immediate certificates for the depre- 
ciation on their pay, and their arrears were to be settled as soon as circumstan- 
ces would admit. On those terms about one half of the Pennsylvania troops 
obtained their discharge. 

The success of tlie Pennsylvania troops, in exacting from their country by 
violence what had been denied to the claims of equity, produced a similar spirit 
of insubordination in another division of the army. On the night of the SOtli of 
January, about 160 of the Jersey brigade, which was quarteredatpompton, com- 
plaining of grievances similar W> those of the Pennsylvania line, and hoping for 
equal success, rose in arms, and inarched to Chatham, with the view of prevail- 
ing on some of their comrades stationed there to join them. Their number was 
not formidable ; and General Washington, knowing that he might depend on the 
fidelity of the greater part of his troops, detached General Robert Howe against 
the mutineers, with orders to force them to unison ditional submission, and to ex- 
ecute some of the most turbulent of them on ttie spot. The.se orders were 
promptly obeyed, and two of the ringleaders were put to death. 

Sir Henry Clinton, as in the case of the Pennsylvanians, endeavored to take 
advantage of the mutiny of the Jersey brigade. He sent emissaries to negotiate 
with them, and detached General Robertson with 3,000 men to Stalen Island, 
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to be in readiness to support them, if ttey should a 
the mutiny was so speedily crusted that his emiss 

These commotions among the soldiers awakened congress lo a sense of ils 
danger, and rendered it more attentive in soothing the army than it had hitherto 
6een. It raised about three months' pay in specie ; and even that small sum 
was gratefully received by the troops, who considered it a token that the civil 
authorities were not entirely regardless of iheir sufferings or indifferent to their 
comfort. But, in attempting to escape one danger, congress felt itself exposed 
to another scarcely less alarming. The means used to sooth the army irritated 
the people. The troops were scantily supplied ; and yet ike inhabitants mur- 
mured at the contributions levied upon them. 

Hitherto the United States had been held together by a very slender bond. 
The powers of congress were limited ; and it was not to be expected that thir- 
teen independent states, each jealous of its liberty, power, and property, would 
promptly, harmoniously, and vigorously, combine their strength during a protract- 
ed, expensive, and bloody struggle. But though every man of discernment was 
sensible of the propriety of increasing the powers of congress, and consequently 
of leaving less in the hands of the state legislatures, yet the several states, hav- 
ing once been in possession of power, felt no inclination to relinquish any part 
of their authority, how incompetent soever they might be to the advantageous 
exercise of it : thus the concentration of a due degree of power in the hands of 
congress was a measure which could not be easily accomplished. 

The war had continued much longer than the Americans had originaOy anti- 
cipated ; and the natural resources of the country were so much exhausted, that 
it became apparent the war could not be carried on without a foreign loan ; and 
" ■ ' ' ' Id look for pecuniary aid, 

mpi yed on this mission ; and, 
d to press on the French 
1 periority in the American 
p alysed by the financial dif- 
f h army, and the apathy of 
n p ces seemed in a prosperous 
d b f I and hazardous struggle 
r N 1 Carolina. A British de- 
) Virginia, where the resist- 

had been expected from the 
strength ot h d h 

The un d di f 

British mi ry I fl ( 

Washington and his feeble army tc 
and that they would reduce all the pr 
to the British crown. But exertions 1 ci 

which neither had anticipated, were h n^ ! 

tending parties. 

The business of the executive had 1 h b n 
congress. This system was atlengtl p d dby 
a superintendent of finance, a secretary of war, and 
Such was the tardy progress of congress, that the year w 
improvement could be completed. 

From the relative position and strength of the hostile armies on the Hudson, 
neither could hope to gain any decisive advantage. The force under the Ameri- 
can commander-in-chief was entirely inadequate to attack New York ; and Sir 
Henry Clinton had no prospect of being able to force the strong posts of General 
Washington in the highlands. Neither party could do more than carry on a 
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petty and desultory warfare. Hitherto tlie Americans had received no direct 
aid from the French army. Ever since its arrival, the fleet of that nation had 
been bloclcaded at Newport ; and the land forces remained in a position to co- 
operate with the fleet for mutual defence. 

About the middle of January, the British fleet was overtaken by a storm otT 
the east end of Long Island, and sustained so much loss and damage as to give 
the French fleet a temporary superiority on the coast. Destouches, the French 
admiral, was prevailed on to seize that opportunity of sending a small force to 
the Chesapeake bay to act against Arnold, who was then piDaging Virginia ; but 
that force returned to Newport, without accomplishing anything except taking 
the Romulus, a fifty-gun ship, on her way from Charleston to Chesapeake bay. 
General Washington, unwilling to relinquish the attempt against Arnold, repair- 
ed to Newport ; and, on the 6th of March, had a conference with the French 
commanders, at which it was agreed that the whole fleet should immediately 
sail to the Chesapeake, with a detachment of troops on board ; but, owing to un- 
foreseen circumstances, it was the evening of the 8th belore the fleet lefE the 
harbor. 

Meanwhile due notice of the expedition was sent to the American officers 
commanding in Virgiiiia, and instructions to co-opera.to with their allies From 
this enterprise General Washington entertained sanguine expectations of being 
able to apprehend Arnold ; and directpd the Marquis de la Fayette to grant him 
no terms which would save him Irom the consequences of his cnmea How- 
ever, the delay in the sailing of the fleet frustrated the design of the American 
comman der-in-chief. 

Admiral Arbuthnot, having repaired his damages, pursued, and on the 16th 
oreriook the French fleet, off the capes oi Virgmia, An indecisive engagement 
ensued, in which each party claimed the victory ; but the object of the French 
expedition w^ defeated, and the fleet returned to Newport. 

The British began their hostile operations against America in the provinces 
of New England ; but there they met with such a stubborn resistance as soon in- 
duced them to abandon that part of the country, and to direct their attacks against 
more vulnerable points. New York had been less hostile to the parent stale ; 
and there they effected a lodgement, with the view of separating the middle from 
the northern colonies. From that station the war had been carried on with 
doubtful success. In 1776, an attempt against Charleston was gallantly re- 
pulsed ; and for some years the southern slates enjoyed the reward of the brave 
defence of Fort Moultrie, In 1780, however, the British arms were more suc- 
cessful in that quarter, and when, toward the close of the campaign, and in the 
early part of 1781, it was believed that Cornwallis had subdued Georgia and the 
Carolinas, measures were concerted for invading Virginia also, which had hith- 
erto escaped the scourge of war. 

By means of Chesapeake bay and the great rivers which fall into it, that state 
is particularly open to incursory depredations by a power which has an undis- 

futed naval superiority. Chesapeake bay is a remarkable gulf or inland sea. 
ts entrance, between Capes Henry and Charles, is twelve miles wide. At first 
it runs straight into the land, but afterward turns northward, and extends in that 
direclioQ upward of 150 miles. It is generally about nine fathoms deep, and 
varies in breadth from five to upward of twenty miles. Its shores are indented 
with bays and projecting points ; and the James, York, Rappahannock, Polo- 
mac, and Susquehannah, large and navigable rivers, besides a number of smaller 
streams, pour their waters into it. The same causes which so much exposed 
the state to invasion by means of a superior naval force, prevent the speedy 
■concentration of a large body of militia at any one point. 

Toward the end of October, 1780, General Leslie entered Chesapeake bay, 
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lanjed at Portsmouth, anil began, to foitify himself there with ibout 3,000 mon. 
But, on experiencing unexpected and iiicreaf. ng difficulties in the Carolinas, 
Cornwallis directed that officer with his detichment to proceed to Charleston. 
The inrasion of Virginia, however, though interrupted, was not relinquished. 
Sir Henry Clinton resolved to prosecute the war with vigor in that quarter ; and 
in the end of the year sent the notorious General Arnold, with 1,600 men, to 
Chesapeake bay. That officer sailed up Jiines rner and on the 4th of Janu- 
ary, 1781, landed at Westover, 140 miles ftoni the capes and twenty-five below 
Richmond, the capital of the state, which st'inds on the north side of the river 
at the falls or rapids, 

Major-General Baron Steuben, wh commanded m that part of Virginia, 




thought the expedition was intended against Petersburgh, situated on the Appo- 
mattox, which falis into James river a little above Wostover. At that place a 
considerable quantity of stores had been collected for the use of the southern 
army; and those stores the baron caused his feeble body of raw troops, scarcely 
amounting to 300 men, to remove to a place of greater security. 

At Westover, Arnold landed with the greater part of his troops, and marched 
directly toward Richmond. A few regulars who were in that vicinity, and 
some militia, were ordered to impede his progress ; but their weak efforts were 
ineffectual. Meanwhile, Steuben made every exertion to remove the stores from 
Richmond, carrying them partly across the river, and partly to West Ham at the 
head of the rapids. 

On the day after landing at Westover, Arnold entered Richmond, with little 
opposition. There he halted with 500 men, and sent Lieutenant-Colonel Simcoa 
forward with other 500 to West Ham, where he burned and destroyed a valuable 
foundry, a boring rail!, a powder magazine, and a considerable quantity of mili- 
tary stores. Colonel Simcoe returned to Richmond, where the public property, 
as well as a large quantity of rum and salt belonging to individuals, were de- 
stroyed. After completing the work of destruction at Richmond, Arnold return- 
ed to Westover on the 7th; and, after some skirmishing, reirabarked on the lOlh. 
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sailed down he river, destroying on hia way the stores at Sinithfield and 
Mackay'a mills, and on the 20tli arrived at Portsmouth, where he manifested an 
intention of establishing a permanent post. In this expedition Arnold, wliile he 
destroyed a large quan ' y fmT y d h 1 bl p p y f dT 

ferent kinds, stated his I ly m kill d d y h d d 

Baron Steuben being 1 k A Id P m h 

careful to station hia trp h pssldgfml 

place into the country, d ffdllib 11 hp h 

power. It was while A lUyPmhhG IWh f 

ed the plan of apprehe d hm hihfldh ghhl k ard f 1 

French to engage in it 

As Arnold's force w fli mk dpdp 

pression on the power 1 f V h B ] mm hi f 

solved to increase it ; d f h p p h ddl f "\4 1 

General PhUips with 3 h f m N "i k to CI p k I 

General Philips arrived Pmh li6h d gl p fli 

cer, took the command f th my T g m 

After emploj^ng some time in completing the fortifications of Portsmouth, 
General PhUips began offensive operations, with a force mucli superior to what 
congress could oppose to him in that part of the country. On the 18th of April 
he embarked 2,500 men on hoard his smaller vessels, and sailed np James river 
in order to destroy everything that had escaped the ravages of Arnold. He 
landed at Burrel's ferry, and marched to Wllliamsburgh, the former seal of gov- 
ernment in Virginia. A small body of militia assembled there retreated on his 
approach, and he entered the place without opposition. He sent parties through 
all the lower district of that narrow tract of land, which li s be w n Ja nes and 
York rivers, who destroyed all public stores and propert h h I 11 n their 
way. He then reimbarked, sailed up the river to City p n h e he landed 
on the afternoon of the 34th, and next day marched to P b irgh h -c he 
destroyed an immense quantity of Kibacco and other prop j o 1 h the 

vessels lying in the river. 

Baron Steuben was unable to make any effectual resis a Is hless 

work of devastation. The regular troops of the state had been sent to reinforue 
General Greene, and the militia then in the lield did not much exceed 2,000. 
Even although the whole of that number could have been collected at any one 
point, yet with that kind of force no enterprise of importance conld be underta- 
ken. To have hazarded a battle with ihe militia against regular troops would 
only have been to ensure defeat, the loss of arms, and the consequent discour- 
agement of the country. Steuben had the mortification to see die state laid 
waste, without being able to relieve it ; and after some slight skirmishing he re- 
treated toward Richmond. 

Arnold was detached to Osborne's, a small village on the south side of James 
river, fifteen miles below Richmond ; while General Philips marched to Ches- 
terfield courtlionse, which had been appointed the place of rendezvous for the 
new levies of Virginia, where he destroyed the barracks and some public stores 
which had not been removed. About half way between Osborne's and Rich- 
mond, a few small armed vessels which had been collected to co-operate with 
the French against Portsmonth, after a slight resistance, were scuttled and set 
on fire by their crews, who joined the militia and fled. 

On the 30th of April, Generals Philips and Arnold reunited their forces neat 
Osborne's and marched against Manchester, a email town on the south bank of 
James river, opposite Richmond, where, as usual, they set fire to the warehouses 
and consumed the tobacco and other property. 

At that critical and disastrous period in the history of Virginia, the Marquia 
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de la Fayette arrived from the nortliward to take the command of the military 
Ibrce in that state. This young nobleman had early espoused the cause of 
America with all the enthusiasm of an ardent and generous tnind, and had mani- 
fested auch a lively zeal for the interests of the Union as secured to him the en- 
.ive confidence both of the American commander-in-chief and of congress. When 
.he attempt was meditated against Arnold at Portsmouth, he was appointed 'o 
command the troops to be employed in the enterprise ; but on the abandonment 
of the expedition by the naval force of France he returned from Annapolis in 
Maryland, where he had arrived, and proceeded to the head of Elk river, at 
which place he received orders to take the command of the troops in Virginia. 

When the Marquis de la Fayette marched to the southward on the meditated 
enterprise against Arnold, the troops which he carried along with him wore drawn 
chiefly from the northern states ; and, as it was believed the expedition would 
be of short duration, they were ill provided for a southern campaign, and had 
imbibed strong prejudices against the climate. When they nnderstood that the 
duty would be more permanent than had been at first expected, numbers of them 
deserted. But, appealing to their honor, the marquis at length succeeded in in- 
spiring his troops with the resolution of braving every danger and enduring every 
privation in the cause of their country. In order to encourage them, that young 
nobleman, as careless of fortune as he was ambitious of fame, borrowed money 
on his own personal credit from the merchants of Baltimore to purchase shoes, 
linen, and other necessaries, for his detachment ; and the ladies of that city, 
with patriotic zeal, took charge of immediately making the summer clothes of the 
troops. 

The marquis arrived at Richmond with his detachment on the evening before 
General Philips entered Manchester ; and, instead of attempting to pass the 
river in the face of that officer, the British general marched back to Bermuda 
Hundreds, a point of land formed by the junction of James river and the 
Appomattox, destroying much valuable property on his way. Embarking his 
army, he sailed down the river as far as Hog's island, where the van of his fleet 
arrived on the 5lh day of May. 

On the return of the British down the river, the marquis sent small parties to 
follow them and watch their motions, while he established his headquarters be- 
hind the river Chicahominy, at some distance from Richmond. On the 7th of 
May, General Philips received a letter from Cornwallis, informing him of his 
lordship's march into Virginia, and mentioning Petersbnrgh as the place at 
which he expected to meet the British troops in ihatprovince. General Philips 
immediately returned up the river, landed one division at Brandon, while another 
proceeded to City point ; and on the 9th, those two divisions met at Petersburgh, 
where their arrival was so unexpected that they took prisoners some of La 
Fayette's officers, who had been sent to that place for the purpose of collecting 
boats to convey his troops across the river. Meanwhile General Philips was 
seized with fever, and was so ill on reaching Petersburgh as to be unable to 
give orders. The progress of his disease was rapid, and he died four days after- 
ward, when the command of the troops devolved o A Id 

We formerly left Cornwallis at Wilmington, in N 1 1 1 7 h f 

April. There he remained eighteen days, in ord f h 1 h \ 

troops ; and having resolved, after much deliberati p d h d 

the 25th of the month he set out on his march mt V g d 300 

miles. In his progress, he met with little opposi C I 1 P I h 

180 cavalry and 60 mounted infantry, preceded th d 1 Ii p d 

any bodies of militia that were assembling to inter j 1 1 f M 

Cornwallis reached Petersburgh, and took the con d f 1 B 1 p 
Virgiiiia. He felt hia force decidedly suptnor to h pp d I d 
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ulted in the prospect of success. Un del valuing the talents and resources of the 
Marquis de la Fayette, his young opponent, he incautiously wrote lo Europe, in 
a letter wMoh was intercepted, " The boy can not escape me." 

On being informed that General Philips, in returning up the river, had landed 
at Brandon on the southern bank, and that Cornwailis was marching northward, 
the marquis perceived that a junction of their forces was intended; and suspect- 
ing that Petersburgh was the appointed place of meeting, he endeavored to an- 
ticipate them in the occupation of that town. But the march of General Philips 
w^ so rapid that he entered it before him, and frusliated his design. The 
marquis, with his little army, consisting of 1,000 continentals, 3,000 militia, and 
60 dragoons, took a position at Richmond and exerted himself in removing the 
military stores to places of greater security. 

Oil the 24th of May, Cornwailis lefl Petersburgh, crossed James river at 
Westover, thirty miles below La Fayette's encampment, and, being joined by a 
reinforcement from New York, marched at the head of upward of 4,000 veterans 
toward Richmond. But the marquis evacuated that town on the 27th, and re- 
tired toward the back country ; inclining his march toward the north, so that he 
might easily form a junction with General Wayne, who was hastening to rein- 
force him with 800 men of the Pennsylvania line. Cornwailis eagerlj; pursued 
his retreating foe as far as the upper part of Hanover county ; but, finding it im- 
possible to overtalte the marquis, or to prevent his junction with General Wayne, 
he at length altered the course of his march, and turned his attention to more 
attainable objects. 

In his progress he destroyed much public property. That of individuals also 
was plundered or consumed, under pretext of cutting the sinews of war ; so that 
Virginia, which had long escaped hostile ravages, now experienced its full share 
of the pubhc calamity. Cornwailis took the horses from the stables of private 
gentlemen, formed an efficient cavalry, and mounted many of his infantry ; so 
that he could move considerable detachments with uncommon rapidity. 

Being thus provided with the means of rapid marches, he planned an expedi- 
tion against Charlotteville, where the general assembly of Virginia was then 
aitiing, deliberating on the means necessary for the prosecution of the war. 
The aBserably had been sitting at Richmond, but, on the approach of the British 
army, had retired to Charlotteville, which stands on the bank of the Rivanna, 
high up the river. At that place there were some military stores ; but the Brit- 
isii prisoners were removed from it and conducted toward Pennsylvania. 

The force under Tarleton, in the expedition against Charlotteville, consisted 
of 180 cavalry and seventy mounted infantry of the 23d regiment. At first the 
second battalion of the 71st regiment was ordered to accompany him, but the 
officers of that regiment presented a memoria! to Cornwailis, representing their 
unwillingness to serve under that officer, who had commanded at the Cow-Pens, 
where the first battalion of their regiment were made prisoners. They were 
therefore attached to Simcoe's corps, and the 23d regiment appointed to accom- 
pany Tarleton, who on that occasion displayed his usual activity, and advanced 
so rapidly toward the place of destination, that it was by mere accident that the 
inhabitants of Charlotteville heard of his approach before he entered the town, 
and that all the members of the assembly of Virginia were not made prisoners. 
But Mr, Janiette, a private gentleman, observing Tarleton's march, suspecting 
his design, mounted a fleet horse, and, by following a short and unfrequented 
road, reached the town two hours before the British cavalry entered it. The 
greater part of the legislative assembly escaped and re-assembled at Staunton, 
beyond the Blue Ridge ; only seven of them were made prisoners. Tarleton 
destroyed all the public stores at Charlotteville ; and sent Captain M'Leod, with 
a troop of horse, to Mr. Jefferson's mansion three miles farther, in ordeT lo ap- 
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prehend that gentleman and some other individuals who were understood to be 
there, but with instructions to commit no depredations. Mr. Jefferson and hia 
friends made their escape ; but M'Lcod punctually obeyed Ms orders ; and, after 
remaining eighteen hours in the house, left it and all it contained uninjured ; 
conduct which was very rare, especially in Virginia. 

Colonel Tarleton having executed his commission at Charlotte ville, hastened 
down the Rivanna to co-operate with Colonel Simcoe, who had been sent with 
a detacliment of 500 men, chiefly infantry, in order to surprise Baron Steuben, 
who was then at Point of Fork, formed by the confluence of the Rivanna and Flu- 
vanna, the two great branches which constitute James river. He had upward of 
500 raw troops and a considerable quantity of stores under his protection ; and 
waited for the militia to the south of James river, who had been, directed to as- 
semble at Point of Pork. 

Colonel Simcoe's progress had not been so rapid as that of Tarleton ; but so 
skilfully had he conducted his march, that though Steuben had heard of Tatle- 
ton's expedition against Charlotte ville, yet he had received no notice of Simcoe's 
approach to bis own encampment ; but, as a meastire of precaution, he left Point 
of Fork and took a position on the south side of the Fluvanna, securing all the 
boats on the southern bank. Colonel Simcoe's detachment unexpectedly ap- 
peared ; and the baron, mistaking it for the van of the British array, retreated 
precipitately during the night, leaving behind him part of the stores, which were 
next day destroyed by Colonel Simcoe. The baron did not halt till he was 
thirty miles from Point of Pork. 

In Virginia the British had committed fearful devastations, and had destroyed 
much valuable property ; but Cornwallis, though at the head of a superior array, 
had gained no important advantage over his opponent. He had pushed the 
Marquis de la Fayette across the Rappahannock, but was unable to prevent his 
junction with General Wayne, which was accomplished at Rackoon ford on liie 
7th of June, The marquis immediately repassed the Rappahannock, and ad- 
vanced toward the British army. 

In the course of those movements Cornwallis had got completely between the 
marquis and the stores of the state, which were deposited at diflerent places, 
but principally at Albemarle old courthouse high up the Fluvanna, on the south 
side of the river. Those stores were an object of importance to both armies ; 
and, early in June, the British comraandet, after having dispensed with the ser- 
vices of Arnold, and allowed him to return to New York, directed his march to 
Albemarle courthouse. The marquis was anxious to preserve his magazines ; and, 
while the British army was more than a day's march from Albemarle courthouse, 
by a rapid and unexpected movement he suddenly appeared in its vicinity. The 
British general easily penetrated his design; and, being between him and his 
magazines, took a position near the road, so that he could attack him with ad- 
vantage if he attempted to advance. During the night, however, the marquis 
discovered and cleared a nearer but long disused road, and passed the British 
army unobserved ; and, in the morning, Cornwallis, with surprise and mortifica- 
tion, saw his adversary strongly posted between him and the stores. 

Perceiving that the Americans could not be attacked unless under great dis- 
advantages, and believing their force greater than it really was, Cornwallis 
abandoned his enterprise and began a retrograde movement, and, in two night 
marches, fell back upward of fifty miles. On the 17th of June he entered Rich- 
mond, but left it on the 30th, and continued his route to WilHamsburgh, where 
the main body of his army arrived on the 25th. 

The American army followed him at a cautious distance. On the 19th the 
marquis was joined by Steuben with his detachment, which increased the Ameri- 
can army to 4,000 men ; of whom 2,000 were regulars, but only 1,500 were 
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disciplined troops. TKat of Cornwallis appears to have been somewhat more 
numerous, and consisted entirely of veterans : it was also provided with, a well- 
mounted body of cavalry, which had spread terror and devastation over the conn- 
try, and greatly intimidated the militia. 

Though the marquis kept about twenty miles behind the main body of the 
British army, yet hia light parties hung on its rear, and skirmishes occasionally 
ensued. A sharp encounter happened near WOliamsburgh between the adi^nced 
guard of the Americans, under Colonel Butler, and the rear guard of the ButisK 
under Colonel Simcoe, in which both suffered considerable loss. Part of the 
British army marched to Colonel Simcoe's assistance, and the Americans were 
obhged to retreat. Although the marquis encouraged skirmishes and pirlnl 
conflicts, yet, distrusting his new levies and militia, he cautiously avoided a 
general battle. While the British army remained at Williamsburgh, the Ameri- 
cans occupied a strong encampment twenty miles from that place. 

During the various movements of the troops in Virginia, property to a great 
amount, both public and private, was destroyed. Among other articles 2,000 
hogsheads of tobacco were burned ; individuals suffered severely, and the re- 
sources of the state were considerably impaired. While the army traversed the 
country, carrying devastation in its train, ships-of-war sailed up tlie rivers, pil- 
laged the farms, received fugitive negroes, and, in some instances, laid the 
houses in ashes. Early in the spring a British frigate went up the Potomac lo 
General Washington's mansion at Mount Vernon, and demanded from the stew- 
ard a quantity of provisions, which was granted in order to save the property. 
This compliance, however, was not satisfactory to the American commander-in- 
chief, who declared that it would have been more agreeable to him to have left 
the enemy to take what they pleased by force, even at the risk of burning his 
house and property. 

Though the militia showed no alacrity in taking the field, and though less re- 
sistance was made to the royal arms in Virginia than had been expected from 
such a powerful state, yet very little inclination manifested itself amoi g the peo 
pie to support the British cause Some loyalists m aremote part of the proimce 
were easily reduced to unconditional submission by Genera! Morgan whom ill 
health had obliged to quit the army but who on thi^ occasion put hirasell at 
the head of a few mounted riflemen to subdue the insurgents 

We will here introduce the adventure of Charles Morgan commonly called 
Charlie by his comrades. Charlie Wio a shrewd pmate of the Jer'ft^ brigade 
a good soldier, and had attracted the notice of the Marquis de la Fayette. la 
the course of ike movements on James river, the marquis was anxious to procure 
exact information of the force under Cornwallis, and, if possible, to penetrate his 
lordship's designs ; he considered Charlie as a proper agent for the accomplish- 
ment of his purposes, and proposed to him to enter the British camp in the char- 
acter of a deserter, but in reality as a spy. Charlie undertook the perilous en- 
terprise, merely stipulating that, if he were detected, the marquis should cause 
it to he inserted in the Jersey newspapers, that he was acting under the orders 
of his commanding officer. 

The pretended deserter entered the British lines and was conducted into the 
presence of Cornwallis. On being questioned by that nobleman concerning his 
motives for desertion, he replied, " that he had been with the American army 
from the beginning of the war, and that while under General Washington he 
was satisfied ; but that now they had put them under a Frenchman, he did not 
like it, and therefore had deserted." Charlie was received without suspicion, 
was punctual in discharging his duty as a soldier, and carefully observed every- 
thing that passed. One day while on duty with his comrades, Cornwallis, who 
was in close conversation with some of his officers, called him and asked, " How 
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jong will it take the marquis to cross James river 1" "Three hours, my lortl," 
was the answer. "Three hours!" exclaimed his lordship, " will it not. take 
three days t" "No, my lord," said Charlie ; " the marquis has so mauy boats, 
each boat will carry so many men ; and if your lordship will take the trouble of 
calculating, you will find he can cross in three hours." Turning to his officers, 
the earl said, in the hearing of the American, "The scheme will not do." 

Charlie was now resolved to abandon his new friends ; and for that purpose 
plied his comrades with grog till they were all in high spirits with the liquor. 
He then began io complain of the wants in the British camp, extolled the plen- 
tiful provision enjoyed by the Americans, and concluded by proposing to them 
to desert : they agreed to accompaay him, and left it to him to manage tlie sen- 
tinels. To the first he offered, in a very friendly manner, a draught of nun 
from his canteen ; but, while the soldier was drinking, Charlie seized his arms, 
and then proposed to him to desert with them, which he did through necessity. 
The second sentinel was served in the same way ; and Charlie hastened to the 
American camp at the head of seven British deserters. On presenting himself 
before hts employer, the marquis exclaimed, " Ah, Charlie ! have you got back V 
" Yea, sir," was the answer, " and have brought seven more with me." The 
marquis offered him money, but he declined accepting it, and only desired to 
have his gun again : the marquis then proposed to raise him to the rank of a 
corporal or serjeant, but Charlie's reply was, " I will not have any promotion ; I 
have abilities for a common soldier, and have a good character : should I he 
promoted, my abilities may not answer, and I may lose my character." He, 
however, generously requested for his fellow-soldiers, who were not so well 
supplied with stockings, shoes, and clothing as himself, the marquis's interference 
to procure a supply of their wants. 

For some time after entering Virginia, Comwallis entertained the most flat- 
tering hopes of success. He was at the head of an array, which no force in 
that province was able to resist ; and he felt no doubt of succeeding against the 
Marquis de la Fayette. But that young officer eluded his most active exertions, 
frustrated some of his schemes, and now hung upon liim with an army, which, 
though still inferior, was nevertheless formidable, and daily increasing in strength. 
But new disappointments and more mortifying events awaited this active noble- 
man. While at Williamsburgh he received a requisition from Sir Henry Clin- 
ton for part of the troops under his command : the commander-in-chief having 
discovered that an attack was meditated on New York, thought his garrison in- 
sufficient for the defence of that place, and wished part of the troops in Virginia 
to be sent to his assistance. Comwallis prepared to comply with Sir Henry- 
Clinton's requisition ; and, believing that with the remaining troops he would be 
unable to maintain himself at Williamsburgh, ho resolved to pass James river 
and retire to Portsmouth. On the 30th of June he apprized the comm an iler- in- 
chief of his resolution. 

On the 4th of July the army marched from Williamsburgh, and encamped on 
the bank of James river, so as to cover a ford leading into the island of James- 
town. On the 5th and 6th, the baggage and some of the troops passed the 
ford ; but the main body of the army kept its ground. 

On the morning of the 5th of July, the Marquis de la Fayette left his encamp- 
ment, crossed the Chickahominy, pushed his iight troops near the British post 
lion and advanced with the continentals fo make an attempt on the British rear 
after their main body had p^sed the river. On the afternoon of the Cth the 
marquis was told that the main body of the British army had crossed the fori 
and that a rear guard only remained behind ; an opinion which the British g r 
eral artfully encouraged by the judicious manner in which he pos ed his truop"! 
General Wayne, imagining that be had to fight a rear guard onlj, advanced 
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boldly against the enemy ; but in a short lime he imexpectedly found himself in 
presence of the British army drawn up to receive him. Instant retreat he con- 
sidered impracticable, and thought the boldest course the most safe. With 800 
men he made a brisk attack ; and for some minutes tho conflict was sharp and 
bloody. But La Fayette, discovering the mistake, ordered a retreat, which was 
made with precipitation, leaving two pieces of cannon in the hands of the Brit- 
ish. The Americans retired behind a morass ; and, it being nearly dark, Com- 
wallis, suspecting an ambuscade, ordered no pursuit. In this encounter, the 
Americans had 118 men, including ten officers, killed, wounded, or taken pris- 
oners. The loss of the British waa not so great, amounting to five oificers, and 
about seventy privates. In the course of the night the British passed into the 
island ; whence soon afterward they proceeded to Portsmouth. 

The troops required by the commander-in-chief were embarked ; but, before 
they sailed, despatches arrived from Now York countermanding the order. At 
the same time, the commander-in-chief deprecated the thought of abandoning tlia 
Chesapeake, stating, that as soon as the season for military operations in that 
quarter relumed, he would probably send tHlher all the disposable troops under 
his command, and recommending tile establishment of a defensive post for the 
reception of ships-of-the-iine, either at York, on the river of that name, or at 
Point Comfort in Hampton Road. Cornwallis accordingly ordered Point Com- 
fort and York to be surveyed by engineers and officers of the navy, from whose 
report it appeared that works constructed on old Point Comfort could neither de- 
fend the entrance into Hampton Rd ffdp hplyil 
and as it waa admitted that Portsm h ta f h d p 
quired, Cornwallis thought his in I f h m 1 f ^ fj 
York and Gloucester, as the only pm pblfffdgh q p 
tection to ships-of-the-line. Me w d gly 11 g ^ 
fortifying those places, and fore gPmhP fh my p 
ceedod, in boats and transports, v p h Oh pi d \ k d h 
1st of August, took possession of\k dCl P hfm 
the south, the latter on the north d f h Th f P 
mouth was completed ; and onth dhB hf Vgm 
ted at York and Gloucester. H h 11 1 C 11 d 1 rmj dil 
gently fortifying themselves, and f wh 1 rr h h d 

In the early part of the year tl if g gl y d 1 

ing aspect : the finances were eh dl p hmjmh 

diminished in numbers, and the Id rs wh d h h and d f 

their country, were in a state of d Th y f f "ti 

loan and of European auxiliaries was bvi d Ij ppl f b h 

had been made to France. But h 11 d p d h j 

grant the desired assistance, compliance was no easy matter : for the treasury 
had enough to do in answering the national demands necessarily made on it, and 
waa little able to supply foreign wants. As a signal proof of friendship, how- 
ever, the French monarch gave his allies a donation of six millions of livres, and 
promised to support them with a strong naval and military armament. 

Early in May, the Count de Barras, who had been appointed to the command 
of the French fleet on the American coast, arrived at Boston, accompanied by 
the Viscount de Rochambeau, commander of the land forces. An interview 
between General Washington and the French commanders was immediately 
appointed to be held at Wethersfield, on the 21st ; but some movements of the 
British fleet made De Barras repair to Newport, while the two generals met at 
the appointed place, and agreed on a plan of the campaign. It was resolved to 
unite the French and American armies on the Hudson, and to commence vigor- 
ous operations against New York. The regular army at that station was est!- 
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mated at only i/,5Q0 men ; and tkough Sir Heniy Clinton might be able to rein- 
force it with 6,000 or 6,000 militia, yet it was believed he could not maintain 
the post, without recalling a considerable part of his troops from the southward, 
and enfeebling the operations of the British in that quarter ; in which case it 
was resolved to make a vigorous attack on the point which presented tlie best 
prospect of success. 

General Washington, immediately required the states of New England to have 
5,000 militia in readiness to march, wherever they might be called for ; and 
sent an account of the conference at Wethersfield to congress. His despatch 
was intercepted in the Jerseys, and carried to Sir Henry Clinton ; who, alarmed 
by the plan which it disclosed, made the requisition, already mentioned, of part 
of the troops under Cornwallis, and took diligent precautions for maintaining his 
post against the meditated attack. 

Meanwhile the several states of (he Union were extremely dilatory in furnish- 
ing tlieir contingents of troops, and it was found difficult to procure subsistence 
for the small number of men already in the field. 

In consequence of this dilatory spirit, when the troops left their winter quar- 
h m n 1 f J d encamped at Peekstdll, the army under Washiag- 

d d 000 nen. This force was so much inferior to what had 

b pi d wh h plan of operations was agreed on at Wethersfield, 

h b d b f 1 1 her it would be expedient to adhere to tliat plan. 

B h (1 h y of rt American force was in some measure compensated by 
h IB f nforcement of 1,500 men to the army under Rocham- 

b 

f 1 h p f g he war in the course of the campaign, encouraged 

h k rtions. Small as was their military force, it was 

d fh 1 fi i 1 1 r the troops ; and, even after the army had taken 

h h Id 1 as n to apprehend that it would be obliged to abandon the 

bj f h p a f want of provisions. In that critical juncture of 

Am ff h 1 government was without money and without credit, 

h fi h U w re intrusted to Mr. Robert Morris, a member of con- 

i P J I an of capital, and of much sagacity and mercantile 

p H ly pledged his personal credit for articles of the first 

y to h y d by an honorable fulfilment of his engagements, did 

n h p b!i d and confidence. It was owing mainly to his es- 

lii h d decisive operations of the campaign were not greatly 

odd ly d f d, by want of subsistence to the army, and of the 

f p ml y Stores. 

In this way, and by a liberal and judicious application of his own resources 
an individual afibrded the supplies which government was unable to furnish. 

The French troops marched from Newport and Boston toward the Hndson. 
Both in quarters and on the route their behavior was exemplary, and gained the 
respect and good-will of the inhabitants. Toward the end of June, General 
Washington put his army in motion ; and, learning that a royal detachment had 
passed into the Jerseys, he formed a plan to surprise the British posts on the 
north end of York island ; but it did not succeed; and General Lincoln, who 
commanded the Americans, being attacked by a strong British party, a sharp 
conflict ensued. General Washington marched with his main body to support 
his detachment, hut on his advance the British retired into their worJis at Kmgs- 
bridge. 

Having failed in hia design of surprising the British posts, General Washing- 
Ion withdrew to Valentine's hill, and afterward to Dobb's ferry. While en- 
camped there, on the 6th of July, the van of the long-expected French reinforce- 
ments was seen winding down the neighboring heights. The arrival of those 
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friendly strangers elevated the m d f 1 A wh d h. b 

sincere congratulations. Gener 1 W li gt lb d by p 1 

to conciliate tlie good-will of iiis 11 d J 11 h li p w 

prevent those mutual jealousies d ta wlhiq lyp lb 

troops of different nations servin h m mj \ tak NwYk 

was still meditated, and every e. m d w p p t L 

with the determination, if it should p np 1 g ly p 

some more attainable object. 

On the evening of the 21st of J Uy h g p rt f h Am Jp 

of the French troops left their e mpm d h g p dly dur g h 

night, appeared in order of battle bf IB 1 k lOgbdg f 
next morning. Generals Washington and Rochambeau, with tlia general offi- 
cers and engineers, viewed the British lines, in their whole extent, from right to 
left, and the same was again done next morning. But, on the afternoon of the 
33d, they returned to their former encampment, withouthavingmade any attempt 
on the British works. 

At that time the new levies arrived slowly in the American camp ; and many 
of those who were sent were unfit for active service. The several states dis- 
covered much backwardness in complying with the requisitions of congress, so 
iliat there was reason to apprehend that the number of troops neceaaary for be- 
sieging New York could not ha procured. This made General Washington 
turn his thoughts more seriously to the southward than he had hitherto done ; 
but all his movements confirmed Sir Henry Clinton in the belief that an attack 
on New York was in conteniplalion. As the British commander-in-chief, how- 
ever, at that time received about 3,000 troops from Europe, he thought himself 
able to defend his post, without withdrawing any part of the force from Virginia. 
Therefore he countermanded the requisition which he had before sent to Corn- 
wallis for part of the troops under his command. The troops were embarked 
before the arrival of the counter order ; and of their embarcation the Marquis de 
la Fayette sent notice to General Washington. On the reception of new in- 
structions, however, as formerly mentioned, they were relanded, and remained 
in Virginia. 

No great operation could be undertaken against the British armies, so long 
as their navy had the undisputed command of the coast, and of the great naviga- 
ble rivets. The Americans had accordingly made an earnest application to rfie 
court of France for such a fleet as might be capable of keeping in check the 
British navy in those seas, and of affording effectual assistance to the land forces. 
That application was not unsuccessful; and, toward the middle of August, the 
agreeable information was received of the approach of a powerful French fleet 
to the American coast. 

Early in March, the Count de Grasse sailed from Brest with twenty-five 
ships-of-the-Iine, five of which were destined for the East, and twenty for the 
West Indies. After an indecisive encounter, in the straits of St. Lucie, with 
Sir Samuel Hood, whom Sir George Rodney, the British admiral in the West 
Indies, had detached to intercept him, Count de Grasse formed a junction with 
the ships of Ms sovereign on that station, and had a fleet superior to that of the 
British in the West Indies. De Grasse gave the Americans notice that ho 
would visit their coast in the month of August, and take his station in Chesa- 
peake bay ; but that his continuance there could only be of short duration. This 
despatch at once determined General Washington's resolution with respect to 
the maiQ point of attack ; and, as it was necessary that the projected operation 
should be accomplished within a very limited time, prompt decision and inde- 
fatigable exertion were indispensable. Though it was now finally resolved that 
Virginia should be the grac.d scene of action, yet it was prudent to conceal to 
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ihe last moment this determiiialirHi from Sir Henry Climon, and still to mainlain 
the appearance of threatening New York. 

The defence of the strong posts on the Hudson or North river was intrusted 
to General Heath, who was instructed to protect the adjacent country as far as 
he was able ; and for that purpose a respectable force was put under his com- 
mand. Every preparation of which circumstances admitted was made to facili- 
tate the march lo the southward. General Washington was to take the com- 
mand of the expedition, and to employ in it all the French troops, and i strong 
detachment of the American army. 

On the 1 9th of August, a considerable corps waa ordered to cross the Hudson 
at Dobb's ferry, and to take a position between Springfield and Chatham, where 
they were directed lo cover some bakehouses, which it was rumored were to he 
immediately constructed in the vicinity of those places, in order to encouiage 
the belief that there the troops intended to establish a permanent post. On the 
20th and 21st the main body of the Americans passed the liver at King's ferry ; 
hut the French made a longer circuit, and did not complete the passage till the 
25th. Desirous of concealing his object as long as jMssible, General Washing- 
ton continued his march some time in such a direct-on as still to keep up the 
appearance of threatening New York. When concealment was no longer prac- 
ticable, he marched southward with the utmost celerity. His movements had 
been of such a doubtful nature, that Sir Henry Clinton, it is said, was not con- 
vinced of his real destination till he creased tiie Delaware. 

Great exertions had been made to procure funds for putting the army in mo- 
tion ; but, after exhausting every other resource, General Washington was 
obliged to have recourse to Count Rochamheau for a supply of cash, which he 
received, 

On the 30th of August, at three in the afternoon, the combined American and 
French armies entered Philadelphia, whore thoy were received with ringing of 
bells, firing of gitns, bonfires, illuminations at night, and every demonstration of 
joy. Meanwhile, Count de Graase, with 3,000 troops on board, saiJed from 
Cape Francois with a valuable fleet of merchantmen, which he conducted out 
of danger, and then steered for Chesapeake bay with twenty-eight sail-of-the- 
line and several frigates. Toward the end of August he cast anchor just within 
the capes extending across from Cape Honry to the middle ground. There an 
ofBcer from the Marquis de la Fayette waited on the count, and gave hira full 
information concerning the posture of affairs in Virginia, and the intended plan 
of operations against tiie British army inxhat state. 

Cornwallis was diligently fortifying himself at York and Gloucester ; the 
Marquis de la Fayette was in a position on James river to prevent his escape 
into Worth Carolina, and the combined army was hastening southward to altacls 
him. In order to co-operate against CornwalHs, De Grasse detached four ships- 
of-the-line and some frigates to block up the entrance of York river, and to carry 
the land forces which he had brought with him, under the Marquis de St. Simon, 
to La Fayette's camp. The rest of his fleet remained at the entrance of the bay. 

Sir George Rodney, who commanded the British fleet in the West Indies, 
was not ignorant that the count intended to sail for America ; but, knowing that 
the merchant vessels which he convoyed from Cape Francois were loaded with 
valuable cargoes, the British admiral believed that he would send the greater 
part of his fleet along with them to Europe, and would visit the American coast 
with a small squadron only. Accordingly, Sir George Rodney detached Sir 
Samuel Hood with fourteen sail-of-the-line to America, as a sufficient force to 
counteract the operations of the French in that quarter. Admiral Hood reached 
the capes of Virginia on the 25th of August, a few days before De Grasse en- 
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leted the bay ; and, finding no enemy tliere lilf blHk h h 
arrived on the 28ih of August. 

Admiral Graves, who had succeeded Adn 1 A i h h ai d 

the British fleet on ihe American station, \ h 1 g ]\ Y k. 1 
aei'en aail-of-the-line ; but two of his ships h d b d g d 
Boston, and were under repair. At the sam 1 Al I H d g 

formation of the expected arrival of De Gra 1 A 

was received of the sailing of De Barcas w 1 h fl f m N p \dm 1 

Graves, theiefore, without wailing for his tw h [ h h d p 

put to sea on the 31sl of August, with nine 1 f h 1 d d to 

the southward. 

Onreaching the capes of the Chesapeak I h f h 1 f 

September, he discovered the French flee g f j f 1 p 

the-line, lying at anchor in the entrance of h b > N h dm 1 h d y 
previous knowledge of the vicinity of the oth U 1 fl Uy 

The British stretched into the bay : and so C dGaaas md 

their hostile character, he ordered his ships toipl bl fmhl 

they could come up, without regard to their p fi d it dp 

The British fleet entering the bay, and the F hi h y w 

sarily sailing in different directions ; but Adm \ C p h h p h 

same tack with the French ; and, about fou hfm blbgb 

tween the van and centre of the fleets, wbi h d II h B h 

sustained considerable damage. The fleet d gh f h h f 

five days ; but De Grasse's object was not fi h nl Oh } 1 

bay ; and Admiral Graves, owing to the inf f 1 f d 1 ppl d 

state of several of his ships, was unable to p 1 1 ^ E S 

On the 10th, Count de Grasae bore away i h Gh p k d h d 
within the capes next day, when he had th f tohnll \d Id 

Barras, with his fleet from Newport, and f p ts 1 d h h y 

artillery and other military stores for carryi g ghd flyrrdd 

ring his absence. That officer sailed from Np h35htAgi d 

making a long circuit to avoid the British, e dlbyhilh dg 

fleets were at sea. Admiral Graves follow d 1 T h fl h Ch 

peake ; but, on arriving there, he found th d 1 b f h 

which he was unable to contend. He then Id N Y k d 1 f C 
de Grasse in the undisputed possession of the bay. 

While these naval operations were going on, the land forces were not less ac- 
tively employed in the prosecution of their respective purposes. The immedi- 
ate aim of the one party was to overwhelm Cornwallis and his army at York- 
town, that of the other to rescue him from their grasp. As soon as Sir Henry 
Clinton was convinced of Genera! Washington's intention of proceeding to the 
southward, with a view to bring him back, he employed Arnold, with a suflictent 
naval and military force, on an expedition against New London. Arnold passed 
from Long Island, and on the forenoon of the flth of September landed his troops 
on both sides of the harbor ; those on the New London side being under his 
own immediate orders, and those on the Grolon side commanded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Eyro. As the works at New London were very imperfect, no rigorous 
resistance was there made, and the place was taken possession of with little 
loss. But Fort Griswolde, on the Groton side, was in a more finished state, and 
the small garrison made a desperate defence. The British entered the fort at 
the point of the bayonet ; when, though opposition ceased, a ranrdorous carnage 
enstied. Few Americans had fallen when the British entered the works, but 
eighty-five were killed, sixty wounded, most of them mortally, and the remain- 
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der, seventy in nuniber, were made prisoners. The loss of the British was con- 
siderable. A great quantity of valuable property was destroyed, and the town 
mucli injured. 

The losa sustained by the Americans at New London was great ; but that 
predatory incursion had no etTect in diverting General Washington from Ma pur- 
pose, or in retarding his march southward. From Philadelphia the allied ar- 
mies pursued their route, partly to the head of Elk river, which falls into the 
northern extremity of Chesapeake bay, and partly to Baltimore, at which places 
they embarked on board of transports furnished by the French fleet, and the last 
division of them landed at Williamsburgh on the 25th of September. Generals 
Washington and Rochambeau, and their attendants, proceeded to the same place 
by land, and reached it ten days before the troops. Virginia had snifered ex- 
tremely in the course of the campaign ; the inhabitants were clamorous for the 
appearance of the commander-in-chief in his native state, and hailed his arrival 
wiiit acclamations of joy. 

Generals Washington and Rochambeau immediately repaired on board De 
Grasse's ship, in order to concert a joint plan of operations against Comwallis, 
De Grasse, convinced that every exertion would be made to relieve his lordship, 
and being told that Admiral Digby had arrived at New York with a reinforce- 
ment of six ships-of-the-line, expected to be attacked by a force little inferior to 
his own ; and deeming the station which he then occupied unfavorable to a na- 
val engagement, he was strongly inclined to leave the bay, and to meet the en- 
emy in the open sea. Greneial Washington, fully aware of all the casualties 
which might occur to prevent his return, and to defeat the previous arrange- 
ments, used every argument to dissuade the French admiral from his purpose, 
and prevailed with him to remain in the bay. 

As Count de Grasse could continue only a short time on that station, every 
exertion was made to proceed against Comwallis at Yorktown, a small village 
on the BOutlievn bank of the river York, in which ships-of- the -line can ride in 
perfect safety, A long peninsular tract of land, only eight miles broad, lies be- 
tween James and York rivers.' Opposite Yorktown is Gloucester point, which 
projects considerably into the river, the breadth of which at that place does not 
exceed a mile. Comwallis had taken possession of both these places, and dili- 
gently fortified them. The communication between them was commanded by 
his batteries, and by some ships-of-war which lay in the river under cover of 
hie guns. The main body of his army was encamped near Yorktown, beyond 
some outer redoubts and iieldworks calculated to retard the approach of an en- 
emy. Colonel Tarleton, with 600 or 700 men, occupied Gloucester point. 

The combined army, amounting to upward of 11,000 men, exclusive of the 
Virginia militia, was assembled in the vicinity of Williamsburgh ; and on the 
morning of the 28ih of September marched by different routes toward Yorktown. 
About midday the heads of the columns reached the ground assigned them ; and, 
after driving in the outposts and some cavalry, encamped for the night. The 
next day was employed in viewing the British works, and in arranging the plan 
of attack. At the same time that die combined army encamped before Yorktown, 
the French fleet anchored at the mouth of the river, and completely prevented 
the British from escaping by water, as well as from receiving supplies or rein- 
forcements in that way. The legion of Lauzun and a brigade of militia, amount- 
ing to upward of 4,000 men, commanded by the French General de Chois^, were 
sent across the river to watch Gloucester point, and to enclose the British on 
that side. 

On the 30th Yorktown was invested. The French troops formed the left 
wing of the combined army, extending from the river above the town to a morass 
in front of it : the Americans composed the right wing, and occupied the ground 
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between ihe morass and the nyer below the town Till the 6lh of October 
the besieging army was assiduously employed m disembarking its heavy artil- 
lery and military store'i, and in convejmg them to camp from the landing place 
in James river, a di&tance ol six miles 

On the night of the 6th the first parallel was begun, 600 yards from the Brit- 
ish works. The night was dark, ramy, and well adapted for auch a service ; 
and in the course ot it the besiegers did not lose a man. Their operations seem 
not to have been suspected by the besieged till daylight disclosed them in the 
morning, when the trenches were so far advanced as in a good measure to cover 
the workmen from the fire of the garrison. By the afternoon of the 9th, the bat- 
teries were completed, notwithstanding the most strenuous opposition from the 
besieged, and immediately opened on the town. From that time an incessant 
eannonade was kept up ; and the continual discharge of shot and shells from 
twenty-four and eighteen-pounders, and ten-inch mortars, damaged the unfinished 
works on the left of the town, silenced the guns mounted on them, and occasioned 
a considerable loss of men Some of the shot and shells from the batteries 
passed over the town, reached the shipping m the harbor and set on fire the 
Charon of forty four guns, and ihre*" large transports, which were entirely con- 
sumed. In thiB action Alexander Hamilton distmgui'ihpd himsell 




On the night of the 11th the besiegers laboring with indefatigable persever 
ance, began their second parallel SOOjards nearer the British works than (he 
first ; and the three succeeding days were assiduously employed in completing 
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it. During that interval tlio iire of tlie garrison was more destructive than at 
any other period of the siege. The men in the trenches were paiticuiarly an- 
noyed by two redoubts toward the loft of the British work? and about 200 yards 
in front of them. Of these it was necessary to gain possession and on the 14th 
preparations wore made to carry them both bj storm In order to ivail himself 
of the spirit of emulation which existed between the Hoops of the two nations, 
and to avoid any cause of jealousy to either the attack of the one redoubt was 
committed to the French, and that of the other to the Americans The latter 
were commanded by the Marquis de la Fayette and tho former bj the Baron de 
Viominei. 

On the evening of the 14th, as soon as it was dark the parties marched to 
the assault with unloaded arms. The redoul t which the Americans attacked 
was defended by a major, some inferior officers and forty live privates The as- 
sailants advanced with such rapidity, without returning a shot to the heavy fire 
with which they were received, that in a few minutes they were m possession 
of the work, having had eight men killed, and twenty eight wounded in the at- 
tack. Eight British privates were killed ; the mijoi a captain an ensign, and 
seventeen privates, were made prisoners. The rest escaped. Although lire 
Americans were highly exasperated by the recent massacre of their countrymen 
in Fort Griswolde by Arnold's detachment, yet not a man of the British was in- 
jured after resistance ceased. Retaliation had been talked of, but was not ex- 
ercised. 

The French party advanced with equal courage and rapidity, and were suc- 
cessful ; but as the fortification which they attacked was occupied by a greater 
force, the defence was more vigorous, and the loss of the assailants more se- 
vere. There were 120 men in the redoubt ; of whom eighteen were killed, and 
forty-two taken prisoners : the rest made their escape. The French lost nearly 
100 men killed or wounded. During the night these two redoubts were inclu- 
ded in the second parallel j and, in the course of next day, some howitzers were 
placed on them, which in the afternoon opened on the besieged. 

Cornwallis and his garrison had done all that brave men could do to defend 
their post. But the industry of the besiegers was persevering, and their ap- 
proaches rapid. The condition of the British was becoming desperate. In 
every quarter their works were lorn to pieces by the fire of the assailants. Tlie 
batteries already playing upon thera had nearly silenced all their guns ; and the 
second parallel was about to open on them, which in a few hours would render , 
the place untenable. 

Owiog to the weakness of his garrison, occasioned by sickness and the firo 
of the besiegers, Cornwallis could not spare large sallying parties; but in the 
present distressing crisis, he resolved to make every effort to impede the prog- 
ress of the enemy, and to preserve his post to the last extremity. For this pur- 
pose, a little before daybreak on the morning of the I6th of October, about 350 
men, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Abercrombie, sallied out against 
two batteries, which seemed in the greatest state of forwardness. They at- 
tacked with great impetuosity, killed or wounded a considerable number of llie 
French troops who had charge of the works, spiked eleven guns, and returned 
with little loss. This exploit was of no permanent advantage to the garrison ; 
for the guns, having been liastily spiked, were soon again rendered fit for 

About four in the afternoon several batteries of the second parallel opened on 
tliQ garrison, and it was obvious that, in the course of next day, all the batteries 
of that parallel, mounting a most formidable artillery, would be ready to play on the 
town. The shattered works of the garrison were in no condition to sustain such 3 
tremendous fire. In the whole front which was attacked tlie British could no 
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■show a. single gat\, and their sliella were nearly exhausted. In this extremity, 
Cornwallis formed tlie desperate resolution of crossing the river during the night, 
witli his effective force, and attempting to escape to the northward. His plan was, 
to leave behind his sick, baggage, and all incumbrances ; to attack De Chois^, 
who commanded oh the Gloucester side, with his whole force ; to mount his 
own infantry, partly with the hostile cavalry, which he had no doubt of seizing, 
and partly with such horses as he might find by the way ; to hasten toward the 
fords of the great rivers in the upper country, and then, turning northward, to 
pass through Maryland, Pennsylvania, and the Jerseys, and join the army at 
New York. The plan was hazardous, and presented little prospect of success ; 
but in the forlorn circumstances of the garrison, anything that offered a glimpse 
of hope was reckoned preferable to the humiliation of an immediate surrender. 

In prosecution of this perilous enterprise, the Ught infantry, most of the guards, 
and a part of the 23d regiment, embarked in boats, passed the river, and landed 
at Gloucester point before midnight. A storm then arose, which rendered the 
return of the boats and the transportation of the rest of the troops equally im- 
practicable. In that divided state of the British forces, the morning of the 17th 
of October dawned, when the batteries of the combined armies opened on the 
garrison at Yorktown. As the attempt to escape was entirely defeated by the 
storm, the troops that had l)een carried to Gloucester point were brought back 
in the course of the forenoon, without much Joss, though the passage was ex- 
posed to the artillery of the besiegers. The British works were in ruins ; the 
garrison was weakened by disease and death, and exhausted by £ 
fatigue. Every ray of hope was extinguished. It would have been 
any longer to attempt to defend the post, and to expose the brave garrison to the 
danger of an assault, which would soon have been made on the place. 

At ten in the forenoon of the 17th, Cornwallis sent out a flag of truce, with a 
letter to General Washington, proposing a cessation of hostilities for twenty-four 
hours, in order to give time lo adjust terms for the surrender of the forts at York- 
town and Gloucester point. To this letter the American general immediately 
returned an answer, expressing his ardent desire to spare the further effusion of 
blood, and his readiness to listen to such terms as were admissible ; but that he 
could not consent to lose time in fruitless negotiations, and desired that, previous 
to the meeting of commissioners, his lordship's proposals should be transmitted 
in writing, for which purpose a suspension of hostilities for two hours should be 
granted. The terms offered by Cornwallis, although not all deemed admissible, 
were such as induced the opinion that no great difficulty would occur in adjust- 
ing the conditions of capitulation ; and the suspension of hostilities was contin- 
ued through the night. Meanwhile, in order to avoid the delay of useless dis- 
cussion, General Washington drew up and transmitted to Cornwallis such arti- 
cles as he was willing to grant, informing his lordship that, if he approved ot 
them, commissioners might be immediately appointed to reduce them to form. 
Accordingly, Viscount Noailtcs and Lieu tenant- Colon el Laurens, whose father 
was then a prisoner in the tower of London, on the 18th met Colonel Dundas 
and Major Ross of the British army at Moore's house, in 'the rear of the first 
parallel. They prepared a rough draught, but were unable definitely to arrange 
the tewns of capitulation. The draught was to be submitted to Cornwallis ; but 
General Washington, resolved to admit of no delay, directed the articles lo be 
transcribed ; and, on the morning of the 19lh, sent them to his lordship, with a 
letter expressing his expectation that they would be signed by eleven, and that 
the garrison would march out at two in the afternoon. Finding that no better 
terms could be obtained, Cornwallis, on the 19th of October, surrendered the 
posts of Yorktown and Gloucester point to the combined arnties of America 
and France, on condition that his troops should receive the same honors of war 
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which had been granted to the garrison of Charleston, when it carreiidcred to 
Sir Henry Clinton. The army, artillery, arms, accoutrements, military chest, 
and public stores of every description, were surrendered to General Wasliing- 
ton ; the ships in the harbor, and the seamen, to Count de Grasae. 

Cornwallia wished to obtain permission for his European troops to return home, 
on condition of not serving against America, France, or their allies, during the 
war, but this was refused ; and it was agreed that they should remain prisoners of 
war in Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, accompanied by a due proportion 
of officers for their protection and government. The British general was also 
desirous of securing from punishment such Americans as had joined the royal 
standard, but this was refused, on the plea that it was a point which belonged 
to the civil authority, and on which the military power was not competent to de- 
cide. But the end was gained in an indirect way ; for Comwallis was permit- 
ted to send the Bonetta sloop-of-war unsearched to New York, with despatches 
10 the commander-in-chief, and to put on board as many soldiers as he thought 
proper, to be accounted for in any subsequent exchange. 

The of&cera and soldiers were allowed U) retain their private property. Such 
officers as were not required to remain with the troops were permitted to return 
to Europe, or to reside in any part of America not in possession of the British 
troops. The garrison marched out of the town with colors cased, and with the 
drums beating a British or German march. General Lincoln was appointed to 
receive the surrender in precisely the same way in which his own had been re- 
ceived at Charleston. Exchisive of seam9n, nearly 7,000 persons surrendered, 
about 4,000 of whom were iit for duty. During the siege, the garrison lost, in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, 552 men. 

By the surrender of the posts of Yorktown and Gloucester point, the Ameri- 
cans gained possession of a large train of artillery, consisting of seventy-five 
brass and sixty-nine iron cannon, howitzers, and mortars, with a considerable 
quantity of arms, ammunition, military storss, and provisions. One frigate, two 
ships of twenty guns each, a number of transports and other vessels, and about 
! ,500 seamen, surrendered to Count de Grasse, his most Christian majesty's 
admiral. The combined army at Yorktown may be estimated at 16,000 men ; 
consisting of 7,000 French, 5,500 continentals, and 3,500 militia. Their loss 
during the siege amounted to about 300 killed and wounded. 

General Washington felt a!) the importance of the conquest which ho had 
achieved. His troops had displayed indefatigable industry joined with much 
bravery ; and, in general orders of the 20tb, he acltnowledged their merits, 
thanking all the officers and men for their services. The engineers and artillery- 
men had particularly distinguished themselves, and were mentioned in terms of 
high commendation. The general offered his best acknowledgments to Count 
de Rochambeau and his officers and men : the important co-operation of Count 
de Grasse was also dnly appreciated. The capture of Cornwallis and his array 
raised the shout of triumph and joy throughout America, particularly in Virginia : 
it was like the exuhation of a pastoral people over the death of the lion which 
had cruelly ravaged their flocks, and spread terror through their dwellings. 

The unfortunate are commonly blamed, and their want of success imputed to 
misconduct. From such censure Cornwallis has not escaped, although it is 
difficult to perceive any distinct ground for blaming his military career. It is 
easy to find fault on tlie retrospect of a series of events after they are past, when 
^e whole can be contemplated in all their bearings and relations ; but it is not 
so easy to discern the wisest course while the events are in progress and tlie 
issue uncertain. Concerning the movement of Cornwallis from Ramsay's mills 
to Cross creek and Wilmington, different opinions may Ije entertained ; but his 
lordship was sirongly drawn toward Virginia by the force acting there under 
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Generals Arnold and Philips ; and, after he entered the province, he did all that 
activity could perform to attain his end. If he had been to leave Virginia at ail, 
and proceed to the southward, the time for beginning that movement was when 
he found it expedient to retire from the vicinity of Albemarle courthouse ; but 
then such a step would, in all probability, have been generally condemned, and 
would certainly have been disagreeable to the commander-in-chief, who purposed 
to carry on vigorous operations in that quarter. 

After Comwallis took possession of Yorktown, in obedience, as he thought, 
to his orders, retreat became nearly impracticable ; for ibe Marquis do la Fayette 
took post on Jamea river, and was prepared to dispute hia passage southward ; 
and, although he had escaped that nobleman, yet he would have been pursued 
and also obliged to encounter General Greene at tlie passage of the great rivers 
which lay between him and Charleston. Besides, he was encouraged to remain 
in Virginia by the promise of assistance, which Sir Henry CUntoa was unable 

The attack on Cornwallis was conceived in the true spirit of military enter- 
prise ; but a concurrence of many favorable circumstances was necessary in 
order to its successful execution. It was a combined effort by sea and land, 
carried on by different leaders, and liable to the uncertainty of winds and waves. 
Superiority by sea was indispensably requ d h hi heme was en- 

dangered by the appearance of Admiral H od Gl p k b j The arrival 
of De Barras, the return of De Grasse aft h w h Admiral Hood, 

all combined against the British, who, afte b h 1 k b m , were com- 

pelled to surrender themselves prisonera-of 

Sir Henry Clinton was not ignorant of h p 1 f Cornwallia, 

and was anxious to relieve hini : but the ii h d d d able damage 

ill the battle with De Grasse, and some time was necessarily spent in repairing 
it. During that interval, four ships-of-the-line arrived from Europe and two 
from the West Indies. At length the commander-in-chief embarked with 7,000 
of his best troops, but was unable to sail, from Sandy Hook till the 19th, the day 
on which Cornwallia surrendered. The fleet, conaisting of twenty-five shipa- 
of-the-line, two vessels of fifty guns each, and eight frigates, arrived off the 
Chesapeake on the 24[h, when the commander-in-chief had the mortification to 
be informed of the event of the 19th. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



General Washington used all his influence to detain Count de Grasse some 
lime longer on the coast, to assist in the reduction of Charleston ; but the orders 
of his court, ulterior projects, and his engagements with the Spaniards, put it 
out of the power of the French admiral to continue so long in America as was 
required. He, however, remained some days in the bay, in order to cover the 
embarcation of the troops and of the ordnance to be conveyed by water lo (he 
head of the Elk. Some brigades proceeded by land to join their companions at 
that place. Some cavalry marched lo join General Greene ; but the French 
troops, under Count Rochambeau, remained in Virginia, to be in readiness to 
march to the south or north, as the circumstances of the next campaign might 
require. On the S7th the troops of St. Simon began to embark, in order to re- 
turn to the West Indies ; and early in November Count de Grasse sailed fco: that 
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quarter. General Washington proceeded to Philadelphia, where he arrived on 
the 27th of November, and the Marquis de la Fayette returned to Europe. 

The capture of Cornwallis was the most decisive event of this glorious war. 
The military operations in America were afterward languid and desultory ; few 
in number, and unimportant in their nature ; injurious or fatal, indeed, to iodi- 
viduala, but of little public advantage or loss to either of the contending parties. 

While General Washington was marching against Cornwallis, ihe loyalists 
of North Carolina, under M'Neil and M'Dougall, made themselves masters of 
Hillsborowgh, and wok a number of prisoners. M'Neil and eorae of his fol- 
lowers were killed ia a rencounter with the friends of congress. M'Dougall 
was pursued ; but effected his escape with a number of prisoners to Wilmington. 

Late in October Major Ross made an incursion into the country on the Mo- . 
hawk at the head of 500 men, regulars, rangers, and Indians. Colonel Willet, 
with about an equal force, found him at Johnstown. An engagement ensued, 
when part of the Americans fled withont any apparent cause ; bnt as the rest 
mamtained their ground, the British retreated. Willet, with a select party, pur- 
sued them ; and, on (he morning of the 30th, overtook their rear at a ford on 
Canada creek. He immediately attacked them, killed a number, and put the 
rest to flight. Among the slain was Walter Butler, who perpetrated the massa- 
cre at Cherry Valley. lie asked quarter ; but was reminded of Cherry Valley, 
and instantly despatched. 

The convention of Saratoga was a severe blow to the British arms ; but the 
surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown was still more decisive. It produced a 
great change in America, and gave a new and more cheering aspect to the af- 
fairs of the Union. In the early part of the year, the cause of the stales was in 
a drooping condition, and American freedom seemed verging to ruin. Congress 
was surrounded with embarrassments, and victory had fled from their standards. 
The success of Morgan at the Cow-Pens and the exertions of Greene dissipated 
the gloom in the south ; bnt, in the middle and northern provinces nothing had 
occurred to awak h p d t' 1 t t' The capture, however, of 

Cornwallis and hi my wh h h d by remarkable concurrence of 

good conduct and f Idle face of things. Congress, 

the state governm d II h 1 f h p opie, exulted with joy. A 

brighter sun shone th h d 1 d 1 1 opes, and invigorated their 
exertions. The cl fid d silenced, the hearts of the 

desponding reanim d d h g m d in their attachment w the 

Union. A new impulse was given to the public mmd ; but, above all, tlie ray 
of peace, which seemed now to burst through the gloom of war, was grateful to 
their souls. 

If the effects of the surrender of Yorktown were great in America, they were 
not less in Europe. The government and people of Britain entertained the most 
sanguine hopes from the operations of the army in Virginia. The expense of 
the war was heavy, and every year increasing. The people murmured under 
the load ; but were encouraged W bear with patience, in the hope of being soon 
relieved, and ultimately reimbursed by the exclusive trade of the subjugated 
provinces. Many flattered themselves that the campaign in Virginia would an- 
nihilate the power of congress, and put an end to the contest. 

In the midst of these fond anticipations, the news of the surrender at York- 
town arrived, and struck both the ministry and people with amazement and dis- 
may. The hlow was equally severe and unexpected. It laid their towering 
hopes in the dust, and filled them with painful apprehensions. They now dis- 
covered, what former experience had been unable to teach them, that a country 
may be overrun, but can not easily be subdued, while the minds of the people 
e hostile. Tliev who before disapproved of the war now spoke of it ia 
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lerma of tke si p b d h formerly had given it their 

zealous suppor 1 p d f p ce. The public mind under- 

went a great cli g d wl h 1 ng before met only with scorn 

and detestatioa b m p[ 1 il 1 II such a fluctuating thing is pub- 

'* ■- opinion. 

Parliament m h 7 h f N ! d in the king's speech the disas- 

rs in Americ d bl d b rged as a motive for the vigor- 

ous prosecutioi f h Add 1 ual form, were moved ; which 

brought on animated debates, in which some of the ministry expressed their in- 
ention of altering the plan of the war, and of merely retaining possession of 
hose posts which they held in America, and of directing their main efforts 
against France, Spain, and Holland. In both houses of parliament the addresses 
were carried by large majorities. About that time Mr. Laurens, who had been 
detained a close prisoner in the Tower, of which Comwallis was governor, was 

leased. 

Though ministry carried the address by triumphant majorities, yet the popu- 
_..r feeling became strong against the continuance of the war. The lord mayor 
and aldermen of the city of London, a great influential body, whose sentiments 
serve as a sort of political barometer, the indications of which it is imprudent to 
disregard, voted an addiess favorable to peace, which, owing to a difference on 
a point of ceremony, was not presented, but it was published. All classes be- 
came weary of the protracted struggle ; the house of commons began to waver, 
and, on the 37di of February, the opposition carried an address against the pro- 
longation of the war in America. 

We now return to America, where the first thing that meets us is one of those 
painful incidents which result from the infuriated passions engendered by civil 
commotions. On the 34th of March, Captain Haddy, who commanded the 
troops in a blockhouse on the river Tom in New Jersey, was attacked, over- 
powered, and made prisoner by a party of loyalists from New York. In a few 
days aflerward, they led him out and hanged him, with a label on his breast de- 
claring that he was put to death in retaliation for some of their brethren who 
had suffered a similar fate. General Washington took up the matter seriously ; 
Bubmiited it to his officers, laid it before congress, and wrote to the British gen- 
eral, demanding that the perpetrators of the horrid deed should be given up, and 
threatening retaliation in case of refusal. The British general ordered a court- 
martial to inquire into the offence It acquitted the person accused. General 
Washington ordered a Biitwh prisoner of equal rank with Haddy to be chosen 
by lot, and sent to Philadelphia, that he might suffer as a retaliatory victim. 
The tot fell on Captain Asgill, aa English youth of only nineteen years of age, 
and respectably connected Great interest was made to save the life of this 
young gentleman ; he was ultimately set free ; but was long kept in a state of 
painful suspense. 

During winter, the states labored to prepare for another campaign ; but, ow- 
ing to the exhaustion of the country, the preparations went on slowly. Every 
one wished to devolve the burden on his neighbor, and every state seemed afraid 
of bearing more than its share of the war. Notwithstanding the late success in 
the southern states, and brilliant issue of the campaign in Virginia, there was 
much disinclination to vigorous exertions. The troops were few in nmnber, and 
almost destitute of every necessary. Many of them were almost naked, and 
nearly all were ill fed. Every department was without money and without 
credit. Discontent was general among the officers and soldiers, and severe 
measures were necessary to check a mutinous spirit in the army. Fortunately 
for America, while the resources of congress were exhausted, and everything 
was hastening to ruin, the people of Britain also had become weary of the war, 
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and it was found expedient to change tlie ministry. Tlie new servants of tlie 
crown did not inlierit tlie military propensities of their predecessors, but were 
inclined to conciliation and peace. 

One of the last acts of the late administration was to appoint Sir Guy Garletop 
afterward Lord Dorchester, commander-in-chief in America, in the room of Sir 
Henry Clinton ; and the new ministry continued Mm in that high office. He 
looit the command at New York early in May ; and being also, in conjunction 
with Admiral Digby, appointed a commissioner to negotiate a peace, he soon 
communicated to General Washington copies of the voles of parliament respect- 
ing peace ; and also a bUl which had been introduced by the ministry to author- 
ize his majesty to conclude a peace with the colonies of North America Those 
papers, he said, manifested the dispositions of the govern nent and people oi 
Britain toward America ; and if they were met with a corresponding ten per 
both inclination and duty would lead him to act in the sp of cone 1 a on Ho 
had addressed to congress, he said, a letter containing th sa ne on n n ca 
tions ; and he requested of General Washington a passpor for the person vl o 
was to deliver it. 

The American commander immediately forwarded the commnni cat ions to con 
gress ; but as the bill to enable the king to conclude peace with America had 
not then passed into a law ; as there was no assurance that the present commis- 
sioners were empowered to offer any other terms than those which had been al- 
ready rejected j as congress was suspicious that the oifers were merely intended 
to amuse and put them off their guard, that the^ might be successfully attacked 
when reposing in security ; and as they were resolved to enter into no separate 
treaty, the passport was refused. Both armies however, laj inactive. There 
was no peace, and there was no war. Sir Guy Carleton undertook no offensive 
operation ; and the army of General Washington was too feeble to attack New 
York. On the Hudson, the summer passed away in iiidctivity. 

Early in August, General Washington receifed a letter from Sir Guy Carle- 
ton and Admiral Digby, informing him that negotiations for a general peace 
were begun at Paris ; that the indepKidonce or the thirteen United States would 
be acknowledged ; that Mr. Laurens vas oet at liberty ; and that passports were 
pteparmg for such Americans as jiad oeen hitherto detained prisoners in Brit- 
ain. This letter was soon followed by another from Sir Guy Carlton, in which 
he declared that he no longtr saw any object of contest, and therefore disap- 
proved of the continuance of hostilities either by sea or land, as tending to in- 
crease the miseries of individuals, without any public advantage to either party. 
He added, that, in consequence of this opinion, he had restrained the practice of 
detaching Indian parties against the frontiers of the United States, and had re- 
called those which were in the field. Those communications seem to have 
awakened the jes]ot;sy of the Fronch minister in America ; and, in order to al 
lay his suspicions, congress renewed its resolution not to enter into any discus- 
sion for a pacification but in concert with his most Christian majesty. 

Although the inactivity which prevailed in the north was, in a ctrlain meas- 
ure, communicated to the southern army, yet some desultory hostilities happenea 
in that quarter. Genera! St. Clair, who conducted the reinforceioents from 
Yorktown toward the south, reached General Greene's headquarters early in 
Janutuy. He had been ordered to take the post of Wilmington on hiss way ; bni 
the British garrison evacuated that place before his arrival, and he met with no 
detention there. 

St. Clair experienced no hostile interruption; the number of his troons, how- 
ever was so much diminished by the casualties of a long march, that nis rein- 
forcement did littJe more than supply the place in Greene's army of those sol- 
diers who had been entitled to their discharge on the last day of December 
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But feeble as the southern army was, yet, on St. Clair's arrival, General Greene 
detached General Wayne across the Santee, to protect the state of Georgia. On 
his approach, General Clarke, who commanded the British troops in that prov- 
ince, amounting to about 1,000 regular soldiers, besides militia, concentrated his 
force in the town of Savannah. Wayne insulted his outposts, and some sharp 
but useless skirmishes ensued. On the 1 Ith of July, the garrison evacuated the 
lown of Savannah, and retired from the province. 

General Leslie commanded in Charleston, and held the place till the 14th of 
December, though the intention of evacuating it was announced in the general 
orders of the Tth of August. In that interval. General Leslie humanely pro- 
posed to General Greene a suspension of hostilities ; to wliich the stem and in- 
flexible American did not consider himself empowered to accede. In the 
same spirit of conciliation, General Leslie offered full payment for rico and other 
provisions sent into the town, but threatened to take them without compensation 
if withheld. General Greene, suspecting that it was intended to collect a large 
quantity of rice in Charleston to supply the army while it acted against the 
French islands in the West Indies, declined the arrangement. The consequence 
was, that the British made some foraging incursions into the country, and skir- 
mishes ensued. In themselves these skirmishes were unimportant ; but they 
derived a lively interest from the death of Lieutenant- Col on el Laurens, who fell 
in one of them, to the deep regret of his countrymen, among whom he was uni- 
versally esteemed and beloved, 

^VMe the Americans slumbered on iheir arms, the war which their quarrel 
had engendered was actively carried on in other quarters of the world. In the 
West Indies the French fleet had long been successful ; but, on the 13th of 
April, Count de Grasse was entirely defeated and taken prisoner by Admiral Kod- 

j wh h dhbl toidfq ilibrium, and threatened a pro- 

1 fh gl Ihmh Jlv, the French army in Virginia 

mhd hwdd hdl tef New England in October. It 

was g u 1 h to h but the real intention was to 

p hm hW Idi f wh 1 purpose the Marquis de Vau- 
dmlwh fl ffif Ifhl rived at Boston on the lOlh of 

A oi By 1 1 f h est, and by mutual reverses, all 

P d f w 1 1 us of peace. Negotiations for 

g !}£ wgg Pb were protracted by the mutual 

1 and f m 1 m f h 1 parties interested. Great Brit- 

d dl Ipd fhl United States, and so removed a 

e ( ] hu h b d f he s a es and their share in the 

ii 1 n h b k 1 N f dl d no 'so easily adjusted, and on 

bhfhp r ^ P dut endly to the wishes of 

America. 

After a l«dious and intricate negot at on n wh ch the tirmness, judgment, and 
penetration of the American com iissioners vere exercised, preliminary articles 
of peace were signed on the 30th ol Nove ber , a d news of the conclusion of 
a general peace reached the United States early next April. 

A line running through the middle of the great lakes and their connecting 
waters, and from a certain point on the St. Lawrence to the bottom of the bay 
of Fundy, was agreed to as the northern boundary of the states ; and their west- 
ern frontier was to rest on the Mississippi It was stipulated that British cred- 
itors should be allowed to reco*er their debts in the United States ; that con- 
gress should recommend to the several states the restoration of the estates of 
real British subjects which h^d been confiscited during the war ; and that no 
further confiscations should be made 

On the 19th ol Apnl, 1783, the day which comjkttd the eightli year of the 
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h n 1 hostilities with Gieat Britain was, by order of Genera] 

Wa- h "t n p la ed in the American camp. A number of negroes, who 

h d b 1 g d American citizens, were sent off by the British. This 

p d d VI V between Generals Carleton and Washington, at Tappan, 

li 6 1 1 \I J which ended without any decisive result. 

Cn ] 2 h f N vember the British troops evacuated New York, and an 
A d hm n under General Knox, took possession of the town. Gen- 

1 W h g n d Governor Clinton, accompanied by a number of civil and 
n 1 J ffi d espectable citizens, soon afterward entered the cily ; and 

h Am n f a struggle which had lasted eight years, gained full and 
nd p d p no/ the provinces. 

Th nd p nd of the United States was acknowledged, and peace with 

G a B n 1 d d : but the dangers of America were not at an end. She 

h d u d d n p Uing foreign aggression ; but was threatened with ruin by 
internal dissension. In the interval between the cessation of hostilities and tha 
disbanding of the troops, congress found itself in a trying and perilous situation. 
Their army was in a state of high dissatisfaction and irritation. In October, 
1780, a season of danger and alarm, congress promised half-pay to the officers 
on the conclusion of peace. That promise they now seemed neither very able 
nor willing to perform. The danger had passed away, and the spirit of 
liberality, engendered by fear, had evaporated. The state legislatures alfected 
much jealousy of what they called their liberty, but discovered little inclination 
to fulfil fhcir obligations to those who had been instrumental in establishing it. 
The chicanery, evasions, and subterfuges even of congress deprived it of the 
respect and sympathy due to unsullied honor in distress. Spotless integrity ia 
the brightest ornament and best shield of nations, as well as of individuals. The 
shuffling policy of congress roused the indignation of the officers of the army, 
many of whom manifested an inclination to procure redress of their own wrongs 
with the same weapons which had asserted the independence of their country. 

In the month of December, 1782, soon after going into winter quarters, tho 
officers presented a memorial and petition to congress, and deputed a committee 
of their number to call its attention to the subject. They had shed their blood, 
spent their time, and wasted their substance, in the service of their country. 
Large arrears were due to them, and they had received liberal promises ; but 
there was no certain prospect that the arrears would ever be paid, and there 
was much reason to suspect that there was no serious intention to perform the 
promisea. After all their sufferings and sacrifices, they had nothing before 
them but the melancholy prospect of being discharged without even money to 
carry them to their respective homes, and of being cast naked on the world, and 
spending old age in penury and neglect, after having lost the prime of life in vin- 
dicating the claims and establishing the independence of an ungrateful people. 

To men who had long and zealously served their country in the midst of the 
greatest hardships and wants, these were irritating considerations. Accordingly, 
early in March, on receiving a letter from their committee in Philadelphia, pur- 
porting that their solicitations had not been successful, meetings of (he oiG- 
cera were held to consider what measures should be adopted for obtaining re- 
dress of their grievances. An ably written address was circulated through the 
army, inviting a general meeting of the officers at a given time and place. 

" To the Officers of the Army. 

" Gf.nti.emen : A fellow-soldier, whose interests and affections bind him 

strongly to you, whose past sufferings have been as great, and whose future fortunes 

maybe as desperate as yours, would beg leave to address you. Age has its claims, 

and rank is not without its pretensions to advise ; but, though unsupported by both. 
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he flatters himself that the plain language of sincerity and experience will nei 
ther be unheard nor unregarded. 

" Like many of you, he loved private life, and left il widi regret. He left it, 
determined to retire from the field with the necessity that called him to it, and 
not till then — not till the enemies of his country, the slaves of power and the 
hirelings of injustice, were compelled to ahandon their schemes, and acknowl- 
edge America as terrible in arms as she had been humble in remonstrance. 
With this object in view, he has long shared in your toils and mingled in your 
dangers. He has felt the cold hand of poverty without a murmur and has seen 
the insolence of wealth without a sigh But too much under the direction of 
his wishes, and sometimes weak enough to mistake desire for opinion, he has 
till lately, very lately, believed in the justice of his coimtry He hoped that, as 
the clouds of adversity scattered, and as the sunshine of peace and better for- 
tune broke in upon us, the coldness and seventy of government woild relax, and 
that more than justice, ttat gratitude would blaze forth upon ^ose hands which 
had upheld her, in the darkest stages of her passage irom impending servitude 
to acknowledged independence. 13ut faith has its limits as well as temper, and 
there are points beyond which neither cin be stretched without sinldng into 
cowardice or plunging into credulity. This, my friends, I conceive to be your 
situation. Hurried to the very verge of both, another step would ruin you for 
ever. To be tame and unprovoked when injuries press hard upon you, is more 
than weakness ; but to look up for kinder usage, without one manly effort of 
your own, would fix your character, and show the world how richly you deserve 
those chains you broke. To guard against this evil, let us take a review of the 
ground upon which we now stand, and thence carry our thoughts forward for a 
moment into the unexplored field of expedient. After a pursuit of seven long 
years, the object for which we set out is at length brought within our reach, 
Yes, my friends, that suffering courage of yours was active once — it has con- 
ducted the United States of America through a doubtful and a bloody war ; 
it has placed her in the chair of independence and peace returns again — to bles^ 
whom ? A country willing to red y wr g h 1 h d 

ward your services ? A country g y p 1 f h 

of gratitude and smiles of admiral — 1 g d h h 

dency which your gallantry has gt dh hhhy d 

have preserved ? Is this the ca h y h pi 

upon your rights, disdains your cr d 1 y di H y 

not more than once suggested j h d d kn 

congress — wants and wishes whi h d dpi lldh p 

ted rather than evaded 1 And haj lly Imklgigf 

treating memorials, begged from h j wh y dl I p 

from their favor ? How have you d L h 1 h h j 

are called to consider to-morrow r 

" If this then be your treatment h 1 h d y f 

the defence of America, what hav j P f P > h y 

shall sink, and your strength dissipate, by division — when those very swords, the 
instruments and companions of your glory, shall be taken from your sides, and 
no remaining mark of military distinction left but your wants, infirmities, and 
scars ? Can you then consent to he the only sufferers by this revolution ; and, 
retiring from the field, grow old ia poverty, wretchedness, and contempt? Can 
you consent to wade through the vile mire of dependancy, and owe the miserable 
remnant of that life to charity, which has hitherto been spent in honor ? If you 
can, go, and carry with you the jest of tories and the scorn of whigs ; the ridi- 
cule, and, what is worse, the pity, of the world! Go, starve and be forgotten! 
Dut^ if your spirit should revolt at this — if you have sense enough to discover 
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and spirit enough to oppose tyra cl wh ver garb it may ass\ime, whethei 

it be the plain coat of republica h pi did robe of royalty — if you have 

vet iearned to discriminate be p p! and a cause, between men and 

principles— awake, attend to yoi d edress yourselves ! If the pres- 

ent moment be lost, every futur ff n, and your threats then will bo 

as empty as yoar entreaties noi 

" I would advise you, therefo m me final opinion upon wnat you 

can bear, and what you will suffer. If your determination be in any proportion 
to your wrongs, carry your appeal from the justice, to the fears, of government. 
Change the milk-and-water style of your last memorial ; assume a bolder tone, 
decent, but lively, spirited, and determined ; and suspect the man who would 
advise to more moderation and longer forbearance. Let two or three men, who 
can feel as well as write, be appointed to draw up your last rennmstrance ; for I 
wotdd no longer give it the suing, soft, unsuccessful epithet of memorial. Let 
it be represented, in language that will neither dishonor you by its rudeness nor 
betray vo by its fears, what has been promised by congress, and what has been 
performed how long and how patiently you have suffered ; how little you have 
asked a d how much of that little has been denied. Tell them, that though 
you w e he first, and would wish to be the last, to encounter danger, though 
d pa self can never drive you into dishonor, it may drive you from the field ; 
h he vound, often irritated, and never healed, may at length become incura- 
ble , a d hat the slightest mark of malignity from congress, now, must operate 
like the gTave,>anil part you for ever. That, in any political event, the army- 
has its alternative r if peace, that nothing shall separate you from your arras but 
death ; if war, that, courting the auspices and inviting the directions of your il- 
lustrious leader, you will retire to some unsettled country, smile in your turn, 
and ' mock when their fear coroeth on.' But let it represent also, that shouM 
they comply with the request of your late memorial, it would make yoB more 
happy, and them more respectable. That while war should continue, you woufd 
follow Iheir standard into the field ; and when it came to an end, you would 
withdraw into the shade of private life, and give the world another subject of 
wonder and applause — an army victorious over its enemies, victorious over itself." 

General M h S h h M fOfer 

" Gentlemen : By ym m mp h 1 m d 

vene you together ;ho Ihlfppyhwml 

ry, and how subversive fUd Idpllhgd h 

army decide. In the m f 1 m 1 ym p d 

was sent into circulatio dd d h f 1 dp 1 

the judgment of the army Th hfhp Idmhl 

for the goodness of his p d 1 Id vi 1 h 1 d m h d f h 

rectitude of his heart: f ni Ijgldfi dirdd 

Dy the reflecting facult h d d ff h m 

uni, the author of the Id h Id h h d m h y h m k 

suspicion the man who hull m d d dlgfb 

or, in other words, who hid hklhnk d Id 

" But he had anolh p! hihd dibbyf 

ment, regard to justice dl f yh p dhw gh 

insinuate the darkest s p ff h bl k 1 Tl h dd 

was drawn with great ddgnd hm dp 

poses ; that it is calculated to impress the mind with an idea of premeditated m 
justice in the sovereign power of the United States, and rouse all the resent- 
ments which must unavoidably flow from such a belief; that the secret mover 
of this scheme, whoever he may be, intended to take advantage of the passions 
37 
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while they were warmed by the recollection of past distresses, without giving 
lime for cool, deliberative thinking, and that compostiie of mind which is so ne- 
cessary to give dignity ajid stability to measures, is rendered too obvious, by the 
mode of conducting the business, to need other proofs than a reference to the 
proceedings. 

" Thus much, gentlemen, I have thought it incumbent on me to observe to 
you, to show upon what principles I opposed the irregular and hasty meeting 
which was proposed to have been held on Tuesday last, and not because I 
wanted a disposition to give you every opportunity, consistent with your own 
honor and the dignity of the army, to make known your grievances. If my 
conduct, therefore, has not evinced to you that I have been a faithful friend 
to the army, my declaration of it at this time would be equally unavailing and 
improper. " But, as I was among the first who embarked in die cause of our 
common country ; as 1 have never left your side one moment, but when called 
from you on public duty ; as I have been the constant companion and witness 
of your distresses, and not among the last to feel and acknowledge your merits; 
as I have ever considered my own military reputation as inseparably connected 
with that of the army ; as my heart has ever expanded with joy when I have 
heard its praises, and my indignation has arisen when the month of detraction 
has been opened against it ; it can scarcely be supposed, at this stage of the 
war, that I am indifferent to its interests. But how are they to be promoted? 
The way is plain, says the anonymous addresser. If war continues, remove 
into the unsettled country j there establish yourselves, and leave an ungrateful 
country to defend itself. But who are tiey to defend ? Our wives, oiu: chil- 
dren, our farms, and other property which we leave behind us ? or, in this state 
of hostile preparation, are we to take the first two (the latter can not be re- 
moved), to perish in the wilderness with hunger, cold, and nakedness ? 

" If peace takes place, never sheath your swords, says he, until you have ob- 
tained fidl and ample justice. This dreadful alternative of either deserting our 
country in the estremeet hour of her distress, or turning our arms against it, 
which is the apparent object, unless congress can be compelled into instant com- 
pliance, has something so shocking in it, that humanity revolts at the idea. My 
God ! what can this ivriter have in view by recommending such measures ? Can 
he be a friend to the array ? Can he be a friend to this country ? Rather, is 
he not an insidious foe ; some emissary, perhaps, from New York, plotting the 
ruin of both, by sowing the seeds of discord and separation between the civil 
and military powers of the continent ? And what a compliment does he pay 
to our understandings, when he recommends measures, in either alternative, im- 
practicable in their nature 1 

" But here, gentlemen, I will drop the cnrtain, because it would be as iropru 
dent in me to assign my reasons for this opinion, as it would be insulting to your 
conception to suppose you stood in need of them, A moment's reflection will 
convince every dispassionate mind of the physical impossibility of carrying either 
proposal into execution. There might, gentlemen, be an impropriety in my ta- 
king notice, in this address to you, of an anonymous production ; but the man- 
ner in which that performance has been introduced to the army, the eifect it was 
intended to have, together with some other circumstances, will amply justify my 
observation on the tendency of that writing. 

" With respect to the advice given by the author, to suspect the man whc» 
should recommend moderate measures, I spurn it, as every man, who regards 
that liberty and reveres that justice for which we contend, imdoubtedly must ; for, 
if men are to be precluded from offering flieir sentiments on a matter which may 
involve the most serious and alarming consequences that can invite the consid 
eration of mankind, reason is of no use to us. Tlie freedom of speech may 
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be taken away, and dumb and silent we may be led like sheep to the slaiigh 
ter. I can not in justice to my own belief, and what I have great reason to con 
oeive is the intention cf congress, conclude this address, without giving it as my 
d opinion, that that honorable body entertain exalted sentiments of the 
•,s of the army, and, from a full conviction of its merits and sufferings, will 
do it complete justice. That their endeavors to discover and establish funds for 
this purpose have been unwearied, and will not cease till they have succeeded, 
I have not a doubt ; but, like all other large bodies, where there is a variety of 
different interests to reconcile, their determinations are slow. Why, then, 
should we distrust them ; and, in consequence of that distrust, adopt measures 
which, may cast a shade over that glory which has been so justly acquired, and 
tarnish the reputation of an army which is celebrated through all Europe for its 
fortitude and patriotism 1 And for what is this done 'i To bring the object we 
seek nearer ? No ; most certainly, in my "pinion, it will cast it at a greater 
distance. For myself (and I take no merit for giving the assurance, being in- 
duced to it from principles of gratitude, veracity, and justice, ami a grateful 
sense of the confidence yon have ever placed in me), a recollection of the cheer- 
ful 'assistance and prompt obedience I have experienced from you under every 
vicissitude of fortune, and the sincere affection I feel for an army I have so long 
had the honor to command, will oblige me to declare, in this public and solemn 
manner, that in the attainment of complete justice for all your toils and dangers, 
and in the gratiij cation of every wish, so far as may be done consistently wilh 
the great duty I owe to ray country, and those powers we are bound to respect, 
you may freely command my services to the utmost extent of my abilities. 

" While I give you these assurances, and pledge myself in the most unequiv- 
ocal manner to exert whatever abilities I am possessed of in your favor, let me 
entreat you, gentlemen, on your part, not to take any measures which, viewed 
in the calm light of reason, will lessen the dignity, and sully the glory, you have 
hitherto maintained. Let me request you to rely on the plighted faith of your 
country, and place a full confidence in the purity of the intentions of congress, 
that, previous to your dissolution as an army, they will cause ail your accounts 
to be fairly liquidated, as directed in the resolutions which were published to 
you two days ago ; and that they will adopt the most effectual measures in their 
power to render ample justice to you for your faithful and meritorious services. 
And let me conjure you, in the name of our common country, as you value your 
own sacred honor, as yoti respect the rights of humanity, and as you regard the 
military and national character of America, to express your utmost horror and 
detestation of the man who wishes, under any specious pretences, to overturn 
the liberties of our country ; and who wickedly attempts to open the flood-gates 
of civil discord, and deluge our rising empire in blood. 

" By thus determining, and thus acting, you will pursue the plain and direct 
road to the attainment of your wishes ; you will defeat the insidious designs of 
our enemies, who are compelled to resort from open force to secret artifice ; you 
will give one more distinguished proof of unexampled patriotism and patient vir- 
tue rising superior to the pressure of the most complicated sufferings ; and you 
ivill, by the dignity of your conduct, afford occasion for posterity to say, when 
speaking of the glorious example you have exhibited to mankind" 'Had this day 
been wanting, the world had never seen the last stage ol perlection to which 
human nature is capable of attaining.' " 

That eloquent and impassioned production greafly increased the sensation 
which before existed ; the crisis was alarming Eien in the army oF a firmly 
established government, such a general spmt ol diasatisiactioa would have been 
unpleasant ; but in a new, feeble, and toltenng government and in an army ill 
trained to strict subordination, the occurrence was. iar more foimidable. The 
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sagacious Genera\ Wasliinglon clearly saw the danger, and prohibited the pro- 
posed meeting ; but, deeming; it safer to direct and weaken the current than ioi- 
mediately to oppose it. he appointed a similar meeting on a subsequent day. 
General Gates, as the senior officer of rank, presided. Genera! Washington, 
who had been diligent in preparing the minds of the officers for the occasion, 
addressed ihe assemblv, strongly combated the address, and, by his soimd rea- 
soning and high influential character, succeeded in dissipating the storm. 

These proceedings of the ofticeis induced congress to pay some regard to its 
promises, and to commute the half-pay for a sum equal to five years' full pay. 
It was insulted by a body of lately-raised troops of Pennsylvania, and much agi- 
tation prevailed in the army. But as the dread of foreign enemies subsided, 
;he state governments became careless of the claims and comfort of their defend- 
ers. To disband an army in a state of irritation, and to which large arrears 
were due, many of whom had not money to supply their most pressing wants, 
or lo defray their expenses on the way home, was a dangerous experiment ; but 
it was ultimately executed without any convulsion. 

General Washington's military career was now about to close ; and, on the 
4th of December, he met the principal officers of the army at Frances' tavern. 
The officers assembled at noon, and their revered and beloved commander soon 
entered the room. His emotions were too strong to be concealed : filling a 
glass, and addressing the officers, he said : " With a heart full of love and grati- 
tude, I now take leave of you, and devoutly wish that your latter days may be 
as prosperous and happy as your former ones have been honorable." Having 
drank, he added, " I can not come to take each of you by the hand, but shall be 
obliged to you if each of you will come and take me by the hand." In the midst 
Tif profound silence, and with the liveliest sensibility and tenderness, each of the 
officers took him by the hand ; and, at the close of the affecting ceremony, they 
all accompanied him to Whitehall, where a barge was in readiness to carry him 
dcross the river. Having embarked. General Washington turned round to his 
late companion s-in-ariris, took off his hat, respectfully bowed to them, and bade 
them a silent farewell. They returned the compliment, and went back in mute 
procession to the place whero they had assembled. 

Congress was then sitting at Annapolis in Maryland ; and thither General 
Washington proceeded, for the purpose of resigning that power which he had 
so successfully exercised. He remained a few days in Philadelphia, ia order 
to settle his accounts with the treasury ; and, on the 19th of December, arrived 
at Annapolis. At noon, on the 23d, in presence of a numerous company of 
spectators, he resigned his commission hito ihe hands of congress ; and after- 
ward retired to his patrimonial mansion at Mount Vernon, 

In the course of the revolution, a number of men of no mean abilities arose, 
both in the military and civil departments ; but General Washington appears 
with pre-eminent lustre among them all ; not only by the brilliancy of his genius, 
but by the soundness of his understanding, and the moral dignity of his charac- 
ter. His courage was unquestionable, and it was governed by discretion. His 
glory, however, lies in the mora! excellence of his character, his spotless integ- 
rity, disinterested patriotism, genera! humanity, invincible fortitude, and inflexi- 
ble perseverance. In trying times, he occupied the most difficult situation in 
which a man can be placed. At the head of an unorganized tnilitia, unaccus- 
tomed to military subordination, he was exposed to clamor and calumny, and 
sometimes fettered by the presumption of rulers, who were forward to decide on 
what they did not understand, to enjoin measures the consequences of which 
they did not foresee, and to dictate on subjects of which they had but a very im- 
perfect knowledge. He was unmoved by the clamors of the former ; and he 
bore, with invincible patience, the aberrations of the latter ; he remonstrated and 
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reasoned widi them, and often succeeded in setting them right. With a steady- 
hand he steered the vessel amid the terrors of the storm, and through fearl'ul 
breakers brought it safe into port. America owes him much, and seems not in- 
sensible of the obligation j but the best mode for the Americans to show their 
gratitude would be to imitate his virtues, and the character of every American to 
reflect the moral image of General Washington, 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
We, the people of the United States, in order to form a moro perfect union 
ostablieh justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defence 
promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves alnd 
our posterity, do ordain and establish this constitution for the United States of 
America. 

ARTICLE I. 

Section 1. — I. All legislative powers herein granted, shall be vested in a con- 
gress of the United States, which shall consist of a senate and house of repre- 



Sectiort 3. — 1. The house of representatives shall be composed of members 
chosen every second year, by the people of the several states ; and the electors 
in each state shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of the most nu- 
merous branch of the state legislature. 3. No person shall be a representative 
who shall not have attained to the age of twenty-five years, and been seven 
years a citizen of the United States, and who shall not, when elected, be an in- 
habitant of that state in which he shall be chosen. 3. Representatives and di- 
rect taxes shall be apportioned among the several states which may be included 
within this union, according to their respective numbers, which shall be deter- 
mined by adding to the whole number of free persons, including those bound to 
service for a terra of years, and excluding Indians not taxed, threo fifths of all 
other persons. The actual enumeration shall be made within three years after 
the first meeting of the congress of the United States, and within every subse- 
quent term of ten years, in such manner as they shall by law direct. The num- 
ber of representatives shall not exceed one for every diirty thousand, but each 
state shall have at least one representative ; and until such enumeration shall be 
made, the state of New Harapshire shall be entitled to choose three ; Massachu- 
setts, eight ; Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, one ; Connecticut, five j 
Neiy York, six ; New Jersey, four ; Pennsylvania, eight ; Delaware, one ; Ma- 
ryland, six ; Virginia, ten ; North Carolina, five ; South Carolina, five ; and 
Georgia, three. 4. When vacancies happen in the representation from any 
state, the executive authority thereof shall issue writs of election to fill up such 
vacancies. 5. The house of representatives shall choose their speaker and other 
oiEcers, and shall have the sole power of impeachment. 

Section 3. — 1. The senate of the United Stales shall be composed of two sen- 
ators from each state, chosen by the legislature thereof, for six years j and each 
senator shall have one vote. 2. Immediately after they shall be assembled, in 
consequence of the first election, they shall be divided, as equally as may 
be, into three classes. The seats of the senators of the first class shall bo 
vacated at the expiration of the second year, of the second class at the ex- 
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piratioii of the fourth year, and of the third class at the expiration of the sixth 
year, so that one third may be chosen every second year ; and if vacancies hap- 
pen, by resignation or otherwise, during tie recess of the legislature of any state, 
the executive thereof may make temporary appointments until the nest meeting 
of the legislature, which shall then fill such vacancies. 3. No person shall be 
a senator who shall not have attained to the age of thirty years, and been nine 
years a citizen of the United States, and who shall not, when elected, be an in- 
habitant of that state for which he shall be chosen. 4. The vice-president of 
, the United States shall be president of the senate, but shall have no vote, unless 
■ they be equally divided. 5. The senate shall choose their other officers, and 
also a president pro tempore, in the absence of the vice president, or when he 
shall exercise the office of president of the United States. 6, The senate shall 
have the sole power to try all impeachments. When sitting for that purpose, 
they shall be on oath or affirmation. When the president of tb.e United States 
is tried, the chief justice shall preside ; and no person shall be convicted with- 
out the concurrence of two thirds of the members present. 7. Judgment, in ca- 
ses of impeachment, shall not extend further than to removal from office, and 
disqualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit, under the 
United States ; but the party convicted shall nevertheless be liable and subject 
to indictment, trial, judgment, and punishment, according to law. 

Section 4. — 1. The times, places, and manner of holding elections for sena- 
tors and representatives, shall be prescribed in each state by the legislature 
thereof; but llie congiess may, at any time, by law, mate or alter such regula- 
tions, except as to the places of choosing senators. 2. The congress shall as- 
semble at least once in every year, and such meeting shall be on the first Mon- 
day in December, unless they shall by law appoint a diiferent day. 

Seetioa 5. — 1. Each house shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and 
qualificadona of its own members ; and a majority of each shall constitute a 
quorum to do business ; but a smaller number may adjourn from day to day, and 
may be authorized to compel the attendance of absent members, in. such manner 
and under such penalties as each house may provide. 3. Each house may de- 
termine the rules of its proceedings, punish its members for disorderly behavior, 
and, with the concurrence of two thirds, expel a member. 3. Each bouse shall 
keep a journal of its proceedings, and from time to time publish the same, ex- 
cepting such parts as may in their judgment require secreey ; and the yeas and 
nays of the members of either house, on any question, shall, at the desire of one 
fifih of those present, be entered on the journal. 4. Neither house, during the 
session of congress, shall, without the consent of the other, adjourn for more 
than three days, nor to any other place than that in which the two houses shall 
be sitting. 

Section 6. — 1, The senators and representatives shall receive a compensa- 
tion for their services, to be ascertained by law, and paid out of the treasury of 
the United States. They shall, in a!l cases, except treason, felony, and breach 
of the peace, be privileged from arrest during their attendance at the session of 
their respective houses, and in going to or returning from the same ; and for any 
speech or debate in either house, they shall not be questioned in any other place. 
3. No senator or representative shall, during the time for which he was elected, 
be appointed to any civil office under the authority of the United States, which 
shall have been created, or the emoluments whereof shall have been increased, 
during such time ; and no person holding any office under the United States shall 
be a member of either house during his continuance in office. 

Section 7. — 1. All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the house of 
representatives ; but the senate may propose or concur with amendments, as on 
othf I bills. 3 Every bilt which shall have passed the house of representatives 
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and the senate, shall, before it become a law be presented 'o the president of 
the United States ; if he appro\ h h 11 b f 1 1 U 

with his objections, to that hous 1 h 1 11 1 n d 1 h 11 

enter the objection at large onh junlnlp d nd If 

after such reconsideration, two hdihh hll<n- p ih 

bill, it shall be sent, together wi 1 h bj h h h by wh h 

it shall be likewise reconsidered adfpp dbywhd fhhus 
shall become a law. But in all such cases, the \otes ot both houses shall be 
determined by yeas and nays, and the names of the persnns voting for and against 
the bill shall be entered on the journal of each house respectively. If any bill 
shall not be returned by the president within ten days (Sundays excepted) after 
it shall have been presented to him, the same shall be a law in like manner as 
if he had signed it, unless the congress by their adjournment prevent its re- 
turn ; in which case it shall not be a law. 3. Every order, resolution, or vote, 
to which the concurrence of the senate and house of representatives may be 
n J ( xcept on a question of adjournment), shall be presented to the pres- 

d f h United States ; and before the same shall take effect, shall be ap- 

p d by h m, or being disapproved by him, shall be reposed by two thirds of 
h n nd house of representatives, according to tho rules and limitations 
p nb d the case of a bill. 

S 8 — The congress shall have power — 1, To lay and collect taxes, 

I p Is, and excises ; to pay the debts and provide for the common de- 

1 nd g Heral welfare of the United States ; but all duties, imposts, and ex- 

h 11 be uniform throughout the United States : 2. To borrow money on 

h di f the United States ; 3. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, 

d he several states, and with the Indian tribes : 4. To establish a uni- 

f m I f naturalization, and uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies 

h h he United States ; 5. To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and 

f f "m ns, and fix the standard of weights and measures : 6, To provide 

fir the puni-hroent of counterfeitina the securities and current coin of the United 

S T b h p fH d postroads ; 8, To promote the progress 

d ul ar n for limited times, to authors and invent- 

h gh h p ve writings and discoveries : 9. To con- 

me court : To define and punish piracies 

d d li h h seas, and olfences against the law of na 

T d ar gr 9 of marque and reprisal, and make rules 

concerning captures on land and water ; 11. To raise and support armies ; but 
no appropriation of money to that use shall be for a longer term than two years : 
12. To provide and maintain a navy : 13. To makes rules for the government 
and regulation of the land and naval forces ; 14. To provide for calling forth the 
militia to execute the laws of the union, suppress insurrections, and repel inva- 
sions : 15. To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia, and 
for governing such part of them as. may be employed in the service of the Uni- 
ted States, reserving to the states respectively the appointment of tho officers, 
and the authority of training the militia according to the discipline prescribed by 
congress : 16. To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever over 
such district (not exceeding ten miles square), as may, by cession of particular 
states, and the acceptance of congress, become the seat of government of the 
United States, and to exercise like authority over all places purchased, by the 
consent of the legislature of the state in which the same shall be, for the erec- 
tion of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other needful buildings : — and, 
17. To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into ex- 
ecution the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by this constitution ia 
the government of the United Slates, or in any department or officer thereof 
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Section 9. — 1. Tke migration or importation of such persons as any of the 
stales now existing shall think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by the 
congress prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and eight, but a tax or 
duty may be imposed on such importation, not exceeding ten dollars for each 
person. 2. The privilege of the writ of haheas corpus shall not be suspended, 
unless when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, the public safety may require it. 
3. No bill of attainder, or ex-post-facto Jaw, shall be passed. 4. No capitation 
or other direct tax shall bo laid, unless in proportion to die census or enumera- 
lion herein before directed to be taken, 5. No tax or duty shall be laid on arti- 
cles exported from any state. No preference shaO be given by any regulation 
of commerce or revenue, to the ports of any one state over those of another : nor 
shall vessels bound to or from ono state, be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties 
in another. 6. No money shall be drawn from the treasury but in consequence 
of appropriations made by law : and a regular statement and account of the re- 
ceipts and expenditures of all public money shall be published from time to time. 
7, No title of nobility shall be granted by the United States, and no person hold- 
ing any office of profit or trust under them, shall, without the consent of the con- 
gress, accept of any present, emolument, office, or title of anykind whatever, from 
any king, prince, or foreign state. 

Section 10. — I. No state shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confedera- 
tion ; grant letters of marque and reprisal ; coin money ; emit bills of credit ; 
make anything but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts ; pass any 
bin of attainder, ex-post-facto law, or !aw impairing the obligation of contracts ; 
or grant any title of nobility. 3. No state shall, without the consent of the con- 
gress, lay any imposts or duties on imports or exports, except what may be ab- 
solutely necessary for executing its inspection laws ; and the neat produce of all 
duties and imposts, laid by any state on imports or exports, shall be for the use of the 
treasury of the United States, and all such laws shall be subject to the revision and 
control of the congress. No state f .lall, without the consent of the congress, lay 
any duty of tunnage, keep troops or sMps-of-war in time of peace, enter into any 
agreement or compact with another state, or with a foreign power, or engage in 
war unless actually invaded, or in such imminent danger as will not admit of delay. 

ARTICLE n. 

Section 1. — 1. The executive power shall be vested in a president of the Uni- 
ted States of America. He shall hold his office during the term of four years, 
and, together with the vice-president, chosen for the snme term, he elected as 
follows : 2. Each state shall appoint, in such manner as the legislature thereof 
may direct, a number of electors, equal to the whole number of senators and 
representatives to which the state may be entitled in the congress ; but no sen- 
ator or representative, or person holding an office of trust or profit under the Uni- 
ted Slates, shall be appointed an elector. [3. The electors shall meet in their 
respective states, and vote by ballot for two persons, of whom one at least shall 
not he an inhabitant of the same state with themselves. And they shall make a 
list of all the persons voted for, and of the number of votes for each ; which list 
they shall sign and certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of the government 
of ^6 United States, directed to the president of the senate. The president of 
the senate shall, in the presence of the senate and house of representatives, open 
all the certificates, and the votes shall then be counted. The person having the 
greatest number of votes shall be the president, if such number he a majority of 
the whole number of electors appointed ; and if there be more than one who 
have such majority, and have an equal number of vot«s, then the house of repre- 
s shall immediately choose by ballot one of them for president ; and if 
n have a majority, then, froin the five highest on the list, the said house 
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shall, in like manner, choose the president. Bui in choosing the president, the 
vote shall be taken by states, the representation from each state having one vote ; 
a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a member or members from two thirds 
of the states, and a majority of all the states shall be necessary to a choice. In 
every case, after the choice of the president, the person having the greatest 
number of votes of the electors, shall be the vice-president. But if there should 
remain two or more who have equal votes, the senate shall choose from them, 
by ballot, the vice-president.]* 4. The congress may determine the time of 
choosing the electors, and the day on which they shall give their votes ; which 
day shall be the same throughout the United States. 5. No person, except a, 
naturaj-born citizen, or a citizen of the United States at the time of the adoption 
of this constitution, shall be eligible to the office of president : neither shall any 
person be eligible to that office, who shall not have attained to the age of thirty- 
five years, and been fourteen years a resident within the United States. 6. In 
case of the removal of the president from office, or of Ms death, resignation, or 
inability to discharge the powers and duties of the said office, the same shall de- 
volve on the vice-president, and the congress may, by law, provide for the case 
of removal, death, resignation, or inability, both of the president and vice-presi- 
dent, declaring what officer shall then act as president, and such officer shall act 
accordingly, until the disability be removed, or a president shall be elected. 
7. The president shall, at stated times, receive for Ms services a compensation, 
which shall neither be increased nor diminished during the period for which 
be shall have been elected, and he shall not receive within that period any other 
emolument from the United States, or any of them. 8. Before he enter on the 
execution of his office, he shall take the following oath or affirmation : 9. " I do 
solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully execute the office of president 
of the United Stales, and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, protect, and 
defend the constitution of the United States." 

Seelian 2. — 1. The president shall be commander-in-chief of the army and 
navy of the United States, and of the mUilia of the several states, when called 
into the actual service of the United States ; he may require the opinion, in wri- 
ting, of the principal officer in each of the executive departments, upon any sub- 
ject relating to the duties of their respective offices ; and he shall have power 
to grant reprieves and pardons for offences against the United States, except in 
cases of impeachment. 3. He shall have power, by and with the advice and 
consent of the senate, to make treaties, provided two thirds of the senators pres- 
ent concur : and he shall nominate, and, by and with the advice and consent of 
the senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, judges 
of the supreme court, and all other officers of the United Stales, whose appoint- 
ments are noj herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be established by 
Jaw. But the congress may, by law, vest the appointment of such inferior offi- 
cers as they think proper, in the president alone, in the courts of law, or in the 
heads of departments. 3. The president shall have power to fill up al! vacan- 
cies that may happen during the recess of the senate, by granting commissions 
which shall expire at the end of their next session. 

Section 3. — 1. He shall, from time to time, give to congress information of 
the state of the Union, and recommend to their consideration such measures as 
he shall judge necessary and expedient : he may, on extraordinary occasions, 
e bo 1 houses or either of them, and, in case of disagreement between 
V h spec lo the time of adjournment, he may adjourn them to such 
s he sha 1 1 k proper ; he shall receive ambassadors and other public 
s he 1 ail ake care that the laws be faithfully executed ; and shall 
all he officers of the United States. 



IS annnllsd by the 12tli oilicle under amendmentB. 
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Section 4. — I. The president, vice-president, and all civil officers of llie Uni- 
ted States, shall be removed from office on impeachment for, and conviction of. 
treason, bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE III. 

SecHon 1 . — 1 , The judicial power of llie United States shall be vested in one 
supreme court, and in such inferior courts as the congress may, from time t<? 
lime, ordain and eatabliah. The judges, both of the supreme and infeiior courts 
shall hold their offices during good behavior ; and shall, at stated times, receive 
for their services a compensation, which' shall not be diminished during their 

Section 3. — 1. The judicial power shall extend to all cases in law and equity, 
arising under this constitution, the laws of the United Slates, and treaties made, 
or which shall be made, under their authority ; to all cases affecting ambassa- 
dors, other public ministers, and consuls ; to all cases of admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction ; to controversies to which the United States shall be a patty ; to 
controversies between two or more states ; between a state and citizens of an- 
other slate ; betweeu citizens of different slates ; between citizens of the same 
state claiming lands under gi'ants of different states ; and between a stale, or 
the citizens thereof, and foreign states, citizens, or subjects. 2. In all cases af- 
fecting ambassadors, other public ministers, and consuls, and those in which a 
elate shall be a party, the supreme court shall have original jurisdiction. In all 
the other cases before mentioned, the supreme court shall have appellate juris- 
diction, both as to law and fact, with such exceptions, and nnder anch reguia- 
tions, as the congress shall make. 3. Tlie trial of all crimes, except in cases 
of impeachment, shall be by jury, and such trial shall be held in the stale where 
the said crime shall have been committed ; but when not committed within any 
state, the trial shall be at such place or places as the congress may by law have 
directed. 

Seciwn 3. — 1. Treason against the United States shall consist only in levy- 
ing war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, giving them aid and com- 
fort. No person shall be convicted of treason unless on the testimony of two 
witnesses to the same overt act, or on confession in open court. 2. The con- 
gress shall have power to declare the punishment of treason ; but no attainder 
of treason shall work corruption of blood, or forfeiture, except during the life of 
the person attainted. 



Section 1. — 1. Full faith and credit shall be given in each slate to the public 
acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every other state. And the congress 
may, by general taws, prescribe the manner in which such acts, records, and 
proceedings, shall be proved, and the effect thereof. 

Section 2. — I. The citizens in each slate shall be entitled to all privileges and 
immunities of citizens in the several states. 3. A person charged in any stale 
with treason, felony, or other crime, who shall flee from justice, and be found in 
another state, shall, on demand of the executive authority of the stale from which 
he fled, be delivered up, to be removed to the slate having jurisdiction of the 
crime. 3. No person held to service or labor in one state, under the laws 
thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any law or regulation 
therein, be discharged from such service or labor ; but shall be delivered up on 
claim of the party to whom such service or labor may be due. 

Section 3. — 1. New slates may be admitted by the congress into this union : 
but no new state shall be formed or erected within the jurisdiction of any other 
stale, nor any state be formed by the junction of two or more states, or parts of. 
stales, without the consent of the legislatures of the states concerned as well as 
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of ihe congress. 2. The congress shall have power to dispose of, and make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting the lerriiory or other property be- 
longing to the United States ; and nothing in this constitution shall be so con- 
strued as to prejudice any claims of the United States, or of any particular state. 
Section 4.— 1. The United Slates shall guaranty to every state in this union, 
a republican form of government, and shall protect each of them against inva- 
sion ; and, on application of the legislature, or of tiie esecutive (when the legis- 
lature can not be convened), against domestic violence. 



1. The congress, whenever two thirds of both houses shall deem it neces- 
sary, shall propose amendments to this constitution j or, on the application of 
the legislatures of two thirds of the several states, shall call a convention foi 
proposing amendments, which, in either case, shall be valid to all intents and 
purposes, as part of this constitution, when ratified by the legislatures of three 
fourths of the several states, or by conventions in three fourths thereof, as the one 
or the other mode of ratification may bo proposed by the congress ; provided, 
that no amendment which may be made prior to the year one thousand eight 
hundred and eight, shall in any manner affect the first and fourth clauses in the 
ninth section of the first article ; and that no state, without its consent, shall be 
deprived of its equal suffrage in the senate. 

ARTICLE M 

1. All dpbts tonlracted and engagements entered mfo, before the adoption oi 
this constitution, 'ihill be as valid against the Unit(,d States under this constiti 
tion, as under the confederation 2 This constitution, and the laws of tho 
United States which shall be made in pursuance thereof, and ail treaties made 
CT which shall he made, under thp aufiionty of the United States, shall be the 
supreme law of the land , and the judges in e^ ery otate shall be bound thereby , 
anything in the constitution or laws of any state to the contrary notwithstand 
ing. 3 The senators and represenlatu es before mentioned, and the members 
of the severtl sitate Ipgislatures, and all executive and judicial ofhcers, both of 
the United States and of the several states, shall be bound by oath or affirmation 
to support this constitution , but no rehgious test ''hall ever be required ds a 
qualification to any offict, or pubhc trust under the United States 



1, The ratification of the conventions of nine states shall be sufficieiit for the 
establishment of this constitution between tho states so ratifying the same. 

Done in convention, by tho unanimous consent of the states present, the sev- 
enteenth day of September, in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hun- 
dred and eighty-seven, and of the independence of the United Slates of AmeF' 
ii.::, the twelfth. In witness whereof, we have hereunto subscribed our names 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
President, and Deputy from Virginia 

New Hampshire. Roger Sherman. 
John Langdon, New York. 

Nicholas Gilman. Alexander Hamilton 

MassacJaisetls. ftfew JeTsey. 

Nathaniel Gorham, William Livingston, 

RuFcs King. David Bearly, 

Connecticut. William Paterson, 

Wh. Samuel Johnson, Jonathan Dayton 
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Benjamin Franklin, 
Thomas Mifklin, 
Robert Morris, 
George Clymer, 
Thomas Fitzsimons, 
Jared Ingersoll, 
James Wilsos, 
governeur mokbts. 

Delaware. 
George Read, 
Gunning Bedfohd,Jr., 
John Dickinson, 
Richard Bassett, 
Jacob Broom. 



,Danl, OF St. Th. Jenifer, 
Daniel Carroll, 

Virginia. 
John Blair, 
James Madison, Jr. 
North Carolina. 



WiL 

Rich. 



i Williamson, 
South Carolina. 



James M' 



Marylan 
i M'Hei 



Georgia. 
William Few, 
Abraham Baldwin, 
Attest, WILLIAM JACKSON, Sec. 
[Congress, at their first sessioQ under the constitution, held in the cil;y of 
New York, in 1789, proposed lo the legislatures of tho soveral states, twelve 
amendments, ten of which only were adopted. They are the first ten of the 
following amendments ; and they were ratified by three fourths, the constitutional 
number of the states, on the ISthof December, 1791, The 11th amendment 
was proposed at the first session of the third congress, and was declared in a 
message from the pre&'dent of the "United States to both houses of congress, da- 
ted the 8th of Jan ary 1798 to have been adopted by the constitutional number 
of stales. The ] ''th a nendme it which was proposed at the first session of the 
eighth congress, \ as adopted by he constitulioiial number of states in the year 
1804, according to a p 1 he ot ce by the secretary of state, dated the 25ii! of 
September, 1804.] 

AMENDMENTS 

To the constitution of the United States, ratified according to the provisions of 
the fifth article of the foregoing constitution. 
Art. 1 . Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, or 
of the press ; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition 
the government for a redress of grievances. 

Art. 2. A well-regulated militia being necessary to the security of a free 
I, the right of tho people to keep and bear arms shall not be infringed. 



Art. 3. No soldier 
out the consent of the owner 
scribed by law. 

Art, 4 rh h f 1 i 
pers, and fl" 



1, be quartered i 
■, but in a n 



any house with- 



lated , 
or affirm 
sons or thi 

Art. 5 N 
mous crim 



f 1 p pie to be secured in their persons, houses, pa- 
n n able searches and seizures, shall not be vio- 

ls h 11 but upon probable cause, supported by oath 

rt I ly d cribing the place lo be searched, and the per- 
d 

hallb 1 Idtoansw. 



for a capital or otherwise infa- 
crim 1 p m nl or indictment of a grand jury, except in 

arising in the land or naval forces, or in the militia, when in actual ser- 
in time of war or public danger ; nor shall any person be subject for the 
offence to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall bo com- 
l, in any criminal case, to be a witness against himself, nor be deprived 
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of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law; nor shall private prop- 
erly be taken for public use, without just compensation. 

Art. 6. In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right to 
a speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of the state and district wherein 
the crime shall have been committed, which district shall have been previously 
ascertained by law, and to he informed of the nature and cause of the accusa- 
tion ; to be confronted ivith tbe witnesses against him ; to have compulsory pro- 
cess for obtaining witnesses in his favor ; and to have the assistance of counsel 
for his defence. 

Art. 7. In suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall ex- 
ceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be preserved ; and no fact 
tried bjyhllbh mdn any court of the United States, 

than d h 1 t h mm n 1 w 

A 8 E b 1 1 U b q ed, nor excessive fines imposed, 

nor Id 1 pm hm fl d 

A f li m h tn on of certain rights, sliall not be 

con d d ) d p g h d by the people. 

A 10 n p d 1 ga d 1 UnitedStaiesby the constitution, 

nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserved to the slates respectively, or to 
the people. 

Art. H. The judicial power of the United States shall not be construed to 
extend to any suit in law or equity, commenced or prosecuted against one of the 
United States by citizens of another state, or by ciUzens or subjects of any 
foreign state. 

Art. 12.^ — 1. The electors shall meet in their respective stales, and vote by 
ballot for president and vice-president, one of whom, at least, shall not be an 
inhabitant of the same slate with themselves ; they shall name in their ballots 
the person voted for aa president, and in distinct ballots the person voted for as 
vice-president ; and they shall roake distinct lists of all persons voted for as 
president, and of all persons voted for as vice president, and of the number of 
votes for each, which lists they shall sign and certify, and transmit sealed to the 
seatof the government of the United States, directed to the president of the senate; 
tlie president of the senate shall, in the presence of the senate and house of rep- 
resentatives, open all the certificates, and the votes shaU then be counted ; the 
person having the greatest number of votes for president, shall be the president, 
if such number be a majority of the whole number of electors appointed : and if 
no person have such majority, then from the persons having the highest num- 
bers, not exceeding throe, on the list of those voted for as president, the house 
of representatives shall choose immediately, by ballot, the president. But, in 
choosing the president, the votes shall be taken by states, the representation from 
each state having one vote ; a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a member 
or members from two thirds of the states, and a majority of all the states shall 
be necessary to a choice. And if the house of representatives shall not choose 
a president whenever the choice shall devolve upon them, before the fourth day 
of March next following, then the vice-president shall act as president, as in 
case of the death or other constitutional disability of the president. 

2. The person having the greatest number of votes as vice-president, shall be 
the vice-president, if such number be a majority of the whole number of electors 
appointed ; and if no person have a majority, then from the two highest numbers 
on the list, the senate shall choose the vice-president ; a quorum for the pur- 
pose shall consist of two thirds of the whole number of senators, and a majority 
of the whole number shaE be necessary to a choice. 

3, But no person constitutionally ineligible to the office of president, shall bo 
eligible to that of vice-president of the United States. 
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RECOMMEIVDATORY NOTICES 

SEARS' 

PICTORIAL FAMILY LIBRARY i 

A SERIES OF INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE BOOKS i'OR 

DISTRICT-SCHOOL AND FAMILV LIBRARIES, 
HANDSOME BOOKS FOR PRESENTS, GIFTS, AND FAREWELL KEEPSAKES; 

PDBLIC, PRIVATE, Olt SMBATH SCHOOL SCHOLAES, &C., M. 
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PUBLISHED AND SOLD BY ROBERT SEARS. 
128 Nassau Street, New York. 

^" We would call the special attentjon of all our Agents throughout the Unio- 
the effort of selling the Works hereafter, as much as possible, in complete SETS of 
TWELVE VOLUMES, as they are now published. They form, in themselves, the mosi 
useful and splendid PICTORIAL FAMILY LIBRARY OF USEFUL AND ENTER- 
TAINING KNOWLEDGE ever published in this country. It is believed that from 
twenty to thirty sets can be easily disposed of in almost every village or town of tw 
three thoasand inhabitants. 
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TO ALL PFB ONS NTEBESTED IN 

h d ff U K Valnalile Booha 

6. P P d D ScLooJ Librnripa. 

ItARS P CTOH AL FAM LY LIBRARY. 

_ "" , " iibsttitiHally hound 

other E bflliBhedwthm e than Two Thou- 

cje <^fd Aft . fjr^cTff 1*^' ^ the 

Arialg fEngla d and Jmrrica. 



n: His ICxndW 

h Slate of New Yorli 

H M SeeretBry of Slflte, an 

_ ^ ._ 1 Com Schools, N, Y.; T. Ho- 

M N Bb jt M D ftjcretary (be Hefienlfl of the 
Un era ^ P Y I aie J^eoislative C.hmitte 
Co) B-en. Academiesi Bm Common Schools; Rev. 
w KD H TPaqocK, IL D , Piesident of Ami 
College and Profeasor of Seoli^y, MBeeachuaetlB. 
From his Excellency Himiltob Fish, Gomi 
of the SlaU of New Yorlc. 

had time, amid olfcer eng 



ighl.v iiitereating and nsefol Family 
They ere /!omI booha, nnfl wor- 
a, HAMILTON F!8H., 

Sea^ary of Stale and Supermte7u!ent of Common Schools, 
State i- Hew Yobk, Sfattiirt/'s Qffte, 
Departm t of tomnian Sc/iBolt, Algxnt, April 10, IS4R. 
KBmneayonrfle esofP (orin; H'oils ; I find litem to Gontaiu n We 

nci ^school Librnne^ of this State., 

CHRISTOPHER MORGAN. 

H. PnOTH, GaBBIEL p. DiboSWAY. JiMKB D. BUTTOF. Jakes 

'BOH, Cotitntittee rni Colleges, Academies, and Common Sc/wols. 



rt- YohkLeo 



E. Apnl 



^^jmined the PICTORIAL WORKS* eaited and pablished by Mr. Robe 

£, New York, piBpared ibr DlBTRlOT SCHOOL LIBRARIES, and we oT the opinion that 

1 a place in tbSse iDaHiniioni-.^demgTCd as they ii' '- -^^ ^"^----'■r<.-y~< f — .i.j~ 

I alluded to, u having b — — ■— ' — ' 



iwledR^. 



From T, Romeih B 



mrrkt.. They 



tian^M mni^ of the Amn 
'■"T™amily "iuirum'''-^"?iclSial Si 
liOBERT H. PRTTYN, CSnii 
GABRIEL P. DiaoSWAY, 
.TAMES D. BUTTON, 
IK, M. D,, Secretary of the Regents of the'Vhivermty, Netu York. 
Office of ike Secretary of the Kexe-Ui £the BniWirAl.-. 
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chaol LiiriBien an. . 

BDwIedge," and ^pnbllcationaor William and Robert CI 

■jtiof the popuUiity that has followed thoiuia " — " 

■■ ■■ ! otyoor Books, that their morality i 



™dnced to Fo_m 



, and profusely fUnateilerl 



rt- y<™ 



doubt ngt, he rewarded » 

by'any'moanfl,'lhe leaal'df the 

isuommendaliona o^yoor 'Books, that their morality is pare, and that Ihey eontaio few lines wliioh, on matnre 

reileolion, you wonld need to bloc. . T. ROMRYN BECK. 

From Reo. EnwAnn HiTcntocK, I.L, D., Prtsideat of Amherst College, md Professor of 

Geology, Massackusftta. 

AllHERaT Coi.LEOE, Dcc. BS, 1S48. 
Mr. Houert SciBS.— Deac Sir: I havo loohed over the entire seriea of 3-our valoahte Pohlieaiions wiih 
maobinteieK and profit; and am quite surprised at the amount of tilerary lohor yon have peribrmed, and the 
research it must have cost von to obtain so many fine iJloslrations, while you have an active snperintei 
of an extensive bneiness. lam also gratified at the decidedly moral and religions influence which yout 
will exert, snd <-jin not but hope that Ihey will do much to countersct the efTecta of that light and in 
literatore whioli deloafes ihc land, and like the froffl of Egypt cc -■•- "-- ' "'— —■"-<- 



t and perfect yi 



EDWARD HITCHCOCK. - 
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AMERICAN BOOKS IN ENGLAND. 



The following letter ia from the Rev. Thomi,9 
TiMiBoH, an able and pious minister in London, 
tha auttioT of many valuable theolo^ca! aad other 
works ; snil a. petaon mho has distinguislied him- 
self as the originator of various l)enevoleiit move- 
ments in that great city. It breathes a spirit of 
peace and good-will toward America, creiiiiable 
alike to Iha head and Ihe heart of the writer. To 
h aentiinehls we heartily respond, and hope the 
peace and intercourfie now eiristing between Sng- 
land and America, may Ions he preserved inviola- 
ble. — Bd. AnuHean Salurdaij Courier. 
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"MH ItOBEBT 8: 



Obligl 



JWji Dear Sir .- I am constranad by a sPnse of 
teaiift to you on the pai't of myself my 
' ightars, the inejiprefiiible gratJfloflCion 



sons, and lay danghtars, the inejil . . . . 

that we feel m the poanessioa of the ffl_ 

of yonr baantiful works which now adoni my libraij^ 
vtifli dieir elegam biudiiigfl. I look at Iheni with a* 
toniahment, as I reflect on then- having heen the pro. 
diiotion of one individaaJ ; compi-ehending, as they do, 

compled, aa the^ valuable contents >^ow, &om a' 
lumber of ttie best poblications, and by a gentle 

wen hoDoi«d with die commission 10 o^ a set (^ them 
.0 Vicioria, queen of Gteat Britiun — and which she 
hafl gracio'Jshr accepted— I exammed these volmnes 
~noFe particolai'ly ; and I led admiration of their ex- 
lellent and useful inlbrmation, Iheif pnre and Chiisiian 
noraiity, and their tnily scriptural tbeiriogy, I ma; 
nost ^% apply to you, what a reverend doctor of 
Inienca once s^d to me, after examination of my 
atlior numerons publioaiiona — ' I have not observed 
a line of aH yoor writings, which 



blotou 



10 die.' 



isidered that 



very high 

" By your pnhlicationa, you have made aH classes 
throu^i the whole commmiity in the Usiled Stales 
very greatly your debiora. This lliey are in some 
aoknowledgina, aa I perceive, by liif 
laing demand for yonr valuabla — '- 



it tlie m 



M?eTh^ 



le illusU 



_. , .-ialing to such avariety of 

... iswondertlil in ' nature, art, and mind/ sore 

that is iostruclise in biography and history i and what 
ii moat divinely conroUog in religion and the oradea 
of 0od — in Gnrms well adapted to promote the ediiica- 
tlon of W dBMSB, especially those m tiie peculiar too- 
dllioa oEihe millions so widely acallered, as the peoplf 

K vast^-BStended Union, can not eaaly^ 



Scrip tun 



EooreeB,anil 11 
maiiynflliem . 
liahed ill Eiigkn< 






re of mental at 



I,' and ' InformaUon for the People,' must 
aable treasures to t|ie risng members of tfaolisaDdB of 
niliea (hreugbont America ; especially becaase of the 
ceaSEUily limitedspberetrf' observation on njen and 
inners exirime m the ' Old World ;' while the ' De- 
■iptbn of Great Britam Kp* Ireland,' wUl afford 
Bni the looflt ennnbliuE idea* concemiop the jieople, 
5 riches, aud glory of thei? 'fatherlflnd' and the 
lotherMBBWry.' For diis good eervvx we are in- 



■ Lcb they 
_... .idertbati , 
___, D prominently placed Inoneol 

Sonr volmnca, withmy 'Thiny DiaserUtiona' on tbi 
cripturcs, from my ' Key to the Bible,' m yonr ' Biblf 

" It is natural for yott to "wish ray judgment — as tba* 
of an Englishman, more parrioulariy — open yonr ' Da 
scriptiouof Great Britain and Ireland.' Acearding 
this worlc especially, aa t am acquainted wil 
parta of this country, I b^ to assure you liiat 
very gi-eat credit 10 your talents, reeem-ch, undin 
tho intbrmation, I perceive, ia derived from f 

luol to tlioae of Ibe asme kind pub 
1. You have done wisely by giving 

. _ account cf London, our wonderful 

metropolis 1 for, though Edinburgh and Dablin are 
truly s)ilBndid cities, as the ancient capitals of the king- 
doms of ScoUoud atid Ireland; and, while Blnning- 
bam. Bristo), I,eeds, Sheffield, Maneheater, Liverpool 
and Glasgow, are really magnificei ' .... 

oughs, great manufacturing centri 
of trade — London, with its (dster-city of Westminster, 
is tlie seat and source of intelligence, commeri 
wealth, tegslation, and eovernroent of the vast Briti 
empire. The piJaces cJ (he BOvereigD and the ma 
amis of the nobdity are grand. No language or p 

toiial description can, however, adequately represe 

our mighty metropolis to a atl-anger ; youreelf, on a 
person^ aarTey,wi!l be like the oueen tH Bheba in her 
visit to Kmg Salomon and Jeruaalem. 

" One wwd aatolhe spirit of your wridngs. I ad- 
nure exceedingly the benevoteooo, liberality, and en- 
larged philanthmpy. which (hey all breathe : Indicding 

WORLD.' I cordially delight in the noseclarian Chris- 
tian spirit which pervades those that are religious , il 
is worthy your profestdon as a Mowerof the worli 
apdeemer, and aa to your work on 'Great Brita 
and Ireland,' I tender you my warmest thanks lor t 
noble seodments it expresses. I can not look npon tl 
Americans bat as oar own brethren. As an English- 
man, I feel the lijll fbn;e of the mgnificanl expre~~~ 
Hltered hysome of onr profonnd woridly politicia 

but aa a minister of the bleaaed ■ PBtscE of Fe, 
die Redeemer of all nations, I wonld rather aay, what 
in my indgmeot yonr woilt ia happily designed and 
adapted to promote, and tiie whole body of Briliah 
Christians wirald Joytnliy echo my words — ' England 
*HD America /or all the world r May we con- 
tinufi increaaii^y to co-opei'ate, by the Bible, Mis- 
sions, and CJoinroerce, in promoting the intelliganoe, 
liber^, and iiappinoas of every people ! 

ted in thebondaof peaee andfricndlyintcFCDurr' ■""'■" 
muBt prosper, and easentiallyBerve each other; 
creasing in popnintion, by onr moral Influence, 
tolligenee, religion, hberty, and cowimerce— 
proved and perfected— we may be the mean 
moving die ten ilionaand evils of despotism, s 
lion, and false religion, which afflict tho great 
cf Europe. Asia, Africa, and many parts of A 
and of regenerating the world, under Ihe gTacioas 
providence of God. 

" Wiehiog you success m yourvarious noble, hen- 
Bvolenf, and Christian enterprises, and (hat sour life 
and health may long be preserved, to enjoy the fruits 
of your labors on earth, I remam, yoms, in Christian 

" THOMAS TIMPSON." 
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PRESENTATION OF MR, SEARS' PICTORIAL WORKS, 

TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 

(See Engraving.) 

EiJCKiNiiHAM Paiace, May 17, 1847. 
Mu. RoHERT Sears — 

Sir; Some short time since, bo vera! important and interesting works, com- 
piled and published hy you, were presented, in your name, for the Queen's 
acceptance, through the Rev. Mr. Timpson. An oiiicial acknowledgment of the 
receipt and acceptance of these volutnea was conveyed to Mr. Timpson from Sir 
George Grey, the Secretary fur the Home Depaitment : but I have, since that 



id, been honored with the Qui 
sion of Her Majesty's thanks for jo 
acceptance, and her Batisfaction at the kind 
in Mr. Tirapsou's letter which accompanied them. 



convey to you the expres- 
ardiiig these works for Jier 
expressed, by your desire, 

■ very ob't seiVt, 
J. H. GLOVER, 
Lilrarian to Her Majesty. * 



in her promiaingiiaughlfip. These legilimata branchei 
of compelltioii are emiueatl; calcnlared to strengthen 
the bouds of friendship, anJ perpetuate the blcsuags 
of those Braicii.bleroliidn)a at present existing between 
the two nfitions. These reflecljona were suggested by 
a plearing incident which came to onr Xuowledge 
yealerday. Our readers are ptohdbly all acquainted 
wifli llie series of escellent family hooha issued by 
Mr. Bflbert Sears, of ' ■ ■ 
arefewwhoetcn ' 
oideuts m Mr. Sea 
city aa a poor purr 
meula whicii he ac 
ity, liouest labor, a 






ited wilh th 



L Liberal pi 



life— his begmning in Ibis 
and the subsequent Bchieve- 

having extended to England, and being con- 
d tliore equal to many of their own iiest poblioa- 
he reaeived an iutiniation fiom an eminent di- 
Ihe Hev. Thomas Timpson, of London, and 
odiera, that a complete set of tbenl would be an ap- 
. „ i.._ ...>_^... ■ -.cordinely, Mr. 



;r Maieim'. Accordini 
steamer of the l- ' 
IS of the BiWe," 
ol Wonders of tl 
irary," the "Pictorial Hist 



the " Pictorial Illusiratio 
Biography," the " Piclor 

ll!o "Pictorial Family tL._.^, 

ry of the Ameiican Revelation," tlie " Pictorial Hia- 
fory of the Bible," the " Guide to Knowledge." the 
" Pictorial Sunday Book," the " Pictorial Desoriplmn 
of Great Biitain and Ireland." and " Infoonalion f^ 
the People," berag Uiirleen magnifloent volumes in all. 
They are saperbly bound in morocco, and ornamented 
with beautiful dengns in gilt. The Mowing presen- 
tatioH is written inmde of each ■■— 



Hajeel 



^THOBitnUBlLSj, 



Mh. Srxbs' Pkesekt to THB QUERIS.— Oui 
(TS, says the New York Sun, will recollect that a 
few months sioce wo alluded to the gratifying fact that 
Mr. Robert Sears, of this city, had fbrwarded, a i — 

rto set of all ilia interesting pictorial pnblicatioi 
Queen of England. The following anicli 
specting their safe airival and presentation may prove 
intereslmg to onr readers. It is copied fiom the L/m- 
don P«tnot, of Feb. SS, 1847 ^ 
"Americam Present TO the Queen.— Mtay in 

ent of books front America, has recently been made 
to our Gracions Queen, liy an eminent publiaber m 
New York. These works aro, ' The History of the 
Bible.' 'Deacriptioo of Great Briiain and Ireland,' 
■ Inarmation for the People,' kc. They bi« profusely 
illustrated wilh fine engravings on wood, printed m 
imperial octavo, snrapluonsly bound in Turkey moroo- 
ra, and very elegantly gilded, exhibiting admirable 
specimens of tlie progress that is boing made in typo. 
CTapMcnl and artlsiical skill in the United States. 
The present was sent fium America to the care of the 
fiev. Thomas Timpson, by whom it was forwarded 
to the Right Hon. Bu- George Grey, Baru, the Home 
Secrelaiy. for presentation to the ftueen. Sir George, 



inred III 






complied with his request, and that her Majesty had 
gracionsly accepted the volumes. Reflecting on ihii 
grarilying fiict, and remembering that tho vast repnb- 
»c of the Now Worid possesses our language, laws, 
literatore, and relijnon, and our blood flowing in their 
vdns, every true patrbt and Christian must feel do- 
lighted, and pray that a perfect cordiality and ever- 
lasting peace may be enjoyed between the two great 
nations, that this enterpnae may be mutually benefi- 
cial, and the means of universal good to all the nadoDs 
upon earth, especially in diffusing the Gospel" 
If h!ilf the pdns now taken by biterested palillclsns on 
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